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PREFACE. 



Thebe is no monotony in life. Each man finds his way 
into eternity by a path through the world essentially 

{ his own. In our usual way of thinking we make 

j TWO divisions of life. We divide it into successful 

and UNSUCCESSFUL. But it is a great mistake to con- 

{ found success with prosperity. There is often success 

in the noblest objects of life and the inward con- 

' sciousness of it, with little outward recognition — even 

with positive adversity. 

It Is not quite correct to speak of artists &s a class. 
Beyond the first studies, isolation not association, is the 
result of embracing art as a profession. Each for him- 
self must hew a path single-handed through a thicket of 

\ difficulties ; each has a distinct aim and a distinct ma- 

chinery committed to him to attain it. The path of each 
is w^idely separate ; each has his own wounds, his own 
disappointments, his own neglects. These are for the 
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greatest part borne with astoDishing patience, and it 
should encourage those still labouring, to see kindred 
vexations, as in the case of Thomas Uwins, overcome by 
men who have gone before them. 
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THOMAS UWINS, R.A. 



In the faces of plain persons, whose thoughts are chiefly 
* busied with truth, beauty, and benevolence, especially 

( if they have been chastened with much sorrow, there 

f may be seen at times an expression little short of trans- 

? figuration, — when the soul appears to illuminate and 



t elevate the expression, quite independently of the 



; features. This rather rare quality of expression, by 

' being repeated, continues to ennoble the countenance 

S throughout life, and usually terminates in extreme 

beauty of old age, when the lines of the face, and even 
of the figure, express only repose, refinement, and 
reflection. This is seen in the medallion and other 
portraits of Flaxman, Gainsborough, and others ; and, 
notwithstanding the hot strife and anguisli of his life, 
the same result is not prevented in that of Dante also. 
These lines of true genius were impressed upon the 
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countenance of Thomas Uwins, who in person was of 
short stature, and not otherwise remarkable. Another 
test of genius he possessed in a high degree, the power 
of fascination over others — partly by the great force of 
his sympathy, and partly by the expressive character of 
his eyes, which were yet of so very pale a blue, as to 
make their speaking power a matter of smprise. Their 
expression was heightened by straight^ flexible eyebrows, 
black, and full of long picturesque hairs, that inclined 
forward so as to overshadow the eye. His hair, long and 
black, fell off in early manhood, and what remained 
became, as is usual with that colom*, white, not with 
the silvery brightness so often seen, but witii a creamy, 
golden hue, revealing the jet-black hairs underneath, a 
tint uncommon and venerable. He had also an un- 
usual tenderness of manner towards others, and a con- 
sideration for their weaknesses, that made his house the 
abode of confidence and peace, and spread around his 
heartli a geniality felt by every inmate. Sensitive 
almost as a woman, it was unavoidable tiiat he must 
sometimes have suffered acutely ; but the same quickness 
of feeling found enjoyment, in the same measure, in 
simple pleasures, and enchantment in the beauties of 
nature and art. Unless communicated in his letters, or 
drawn forth by his most intimate associates, his obser- 
vations and reflections, playful or severe, were rarely 
confided or quietly spoken. His natural inclination 
was to silence. Tliis innate reserve had been fostered 
by living much with strangers, and it contributed to 
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t enrich his letters, since they were very often the only 

' expression of his feelings. He sufiFered or enjoyed in 

1 equal stillness, and it seemed to require all the intimacy 

] of a sick chamber, and all the unreserve of a prolonged 

illness, to obtain the happiness of unrestrained inter- 

; course ^vith him. At home, he made cheerfulness a 

i social duty, and uniformly avoided every word that 

could awaken care or anxiety. In the words of Bishop 
Hall, " he could so ingenuously close as to be fit to live 
amongst friends or enemies." 

Thomas Uwins was born on the 24th of February, 
1782, at Hermes' Hill, Pentonville, the youngest of four 
children, of whom the eldest alone siurives. They were 
Sarah, Zechariah, David, and Thomas. 

Thomas Uwins, their father, was for many years a 
clerk in the Bank of England, and died in 1806. 

Zechariah Uwins, the eldest son, was also a clerk in 
the Bank, retired at an advanced age, and died, leaving 

[ the memory of innumerable kind and good deeds, in 

i May, 1858, aged 79. 

t David Uwins became a physician, and died when 

little past the middle of life, overworn by the various 
anxieties incident to his profession. He, too, has left 

\ the remembrance of a generous humanity, beyond even 

: - the measure of liberality, at no time rare in the medical 

calling. The three brothers were united by the .strongest 
ties of affection, and in whatever direction an effort was 
required, the three were as one man. To an un- 
diminished confidence seldom found beyond boyhood, 
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the letters of Thomas Uwins to his brothers owe much 
of their interest; to them he is neither artist nor 
traveller, so much as he is ever an absent link in the 
family circle. Neither misgiving, nor feeling of distrust, 
ever arose throughout life, to cloud the perfect peace 
and constant intimacy that subsisted betwixt them. 

Their sister was to be educated for teaching, and it 
was thought desirable to engage masters for her at 
home, lest in the long vacations she should lose what 
she had learned at school. The gentleman selected as 
drawing-master was an Italian refugee, and a very su- 
perior teacher. He brought various things to be copied, 
but as it was intended to keep his pupil principally to 
the practice of flowers, other subjects were laid aside ; 
Thomas Uwins, being then about nine years of age, 
began to look over them, borrowed a pencil, and very 
quietly set himself to copy the limbs and faces of 
figures. 

AMien the drawing-master had concluded his lesson, 
he asked him to show what he had been doing. Greatly 
surprised, the teacher turned to Sirs. Uwins, who was in 
the room, and said, ** Tliis child ought to have the best 
instruction, and will most assuredly excel in the art" 

Mr. Uwins used to say, " he had no other desire for 
his boys than that they should be honest tradesmen ; " 
but without pretending to say exactly what the mother's 
feelings were, she was greatly delighted with the pros- 
pect of her son's becoming an artist, though she had not 
tlie slightest idea how to proceed nvith him, in order to 
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j accomplish it. She however desired he might be put in 

t the dra^ving class at school, and on half-holidays he was 

I sent to the gentleman attending at his sister's school, 

who in six months resigned the charge, saying, " he could 
not teach him any more, and it would be robbing his 
■ parents to go on with him." So far he was at least honest, 

but could the boy have then found a more competent in- 
structor, the Tnan would have been spared regrets that 
attended him through life. 

The three brothers went as day-scholars to a school 
kept by Mr. Crole, Queen's Head Lane, Islington. The 
Montagues, Wilkses, Wilson, the late Bishop of Calcutta, 
Pollock, now Lord Chief Baron, all the respectable boys 
for a mile round, used to go to Mr. Crole. The Uwinses 
• were there for six years. They used to set oflf at six in 

the morning (they were always early risers), carrying a 
basket of provisions, a lantern, and an umbrella. They 
were at first day-boarders, but did not like the living. 
The French usher used to say, " If you will not eat de 
ashy you shall not have de roast beef;^^ as they would 
not eat the hash, they easily prevailed on an indulgent 
mother to supply them herself, though it was no easy 
tasL 

As the youngest^ and endowed with a talent that was 
very agreeable to her, Thomas Uwins was in some danger 
of being spoiled by his mother ; he was also by uatme 
of a hasty temper. Of this, he very early became 
sensible, and his good taste and affection prevailed both 
over it and the partiality shown for him. As he be- 
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came engaged with the art, his whole mind was en- 
grossed by it, and then there appeared in him an 
indifference to things around, as of one who is at heart 
absorbed by a determinate aim. On leaving school, he 
was apprenticed to Mr. Smith, an engraver, with a 
premium of a hundred guineas. This was done by the 
advice of Alderman Boydell, who had then a great many 
plates in Mr. Smith's hands. Mr. Smith was little able 
to carry Thomas Uwins forward in his studies, and set 
him to finish plates the first week of his being in the 
house. He was fifteen : the year was 1797. Vexation 
at having committed himself to drudgery without im- 
provement, preyed upon his mind, and brought on an 
attack of jaundice, — this led to his release before the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, a full account of which, 
and his companions, is here related in the words of 
^Ir, Roffe, son of a fellow-apprentice : — 

" Benjamin Smith lived in a house in Judd Place, New 
Boad. It is the sixth house from Skinner Street, New 
Boad, and is opposite to the east door of Tunbridge Cha- 
pel. It is now No. 74 ; but was then No. 21. The New 
Boad then was very diflerent to the New Boad now. It ! 

was a sort of country road, and Judd Street was a coun- ^ 

try lane. I have heard my father say, that the back of 
the British Museum could be seen from Smith's house. 
I have by me a drawing by my father, taken from the 
house, which represents the site of Tunbridge Chapel, 
and the adjoining houses, as Ajield; inclosed by a close, 
wooden paling, against which is a watch-box. The lane, 
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SAFETY IN NUMBEKS. 



which is now Judd Street^ has a similar wooden paling 
on the west side, and an open rail on the east side. 
In the distance, is the back of the old * Boot ' public- 
house, which stood where Cromer Street now stands, 
and was chosen by Dickens, in his novel of ^ Bamaby 
Rudge,' for the meeting-place of the ringleaders in the 
Gordon Riots of 1780. The fields between the New 
Road and Baltimore House, Russell Square, were so 
dangerous after dark, that even some years after the ap- 
prenticeship period, the inhabitants of Somers Town 
used to pay a man to blow a horn every half-hour, near 
the ^ Rising Sun ' public-house, at the corner of Charlton 
Street and the New Road ; at which signal, those who 
wished to cross over would assemble, and proceed in a 
body for mutual protection. 

** Smith had little or no talent as an engraver. His 
first apprentice, Mr. William HoU, I have heard my 
father say, taught himself; and Smith was in the habit 
of letting out^ both his pupil and himself, to work for 
others. In process of time, however, he was brought 
into connection with Alderman Boydell, who was then 
bringing out his large edition of Shakespeare. He then 
took a number of apprentices, who executed the plates 
which bore his name. His first pupil (William Holl), 
whose apprenticeship had ended before ^Ir. Uwins's or 
my father's had begun, was engaged as an assistant^ and 
instructed Jlr. Uwins, my father, and the others. He has 
also told me, that during the whole of his apprenticeship 
he never once saw Smith use the * graver.' One of the 
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large Shakespeare plates, "Ei chard surrendering his 
crown to Bolingbroke,' after Mather Brown, was begun 
by my father, and finished by Mr. Uwins. I should 
conceive that the highest point of his prosperity had 
been reached about the time that the apprenticeship of 
my father and IVIr. Uwins terminated. My father con- 
tinued to assist him in engraving up to the end of 1806, 
when Mr. Smith seems evidently to have begun to be 
in difficulties, and unable to pay with regularity. Three 
or four years after that time he was forced into the sale 
of all his effects, and into the rules of the Bench. He, 
however, still remained the tenant of the same house 
till his death in 1833. He was buried at Hampstead. 
As far as I can learn, he continued to take pupils, and 
amongst other things to do plates upon sptcuUUion; and 
thus he continued to move along in some fashion. Two 
plates I can name, got up by him in these later times : a 
copy in stipple engraving of Barry's * Venus rising from 
the sea,' done from the original mezzotint engraving ; and 
a small plate entitled the * Favoured Dove.' Beyond 
this, I am not able to say more than that hb fall must 
have been very great, from the general style and com- 
fort in which it is evident that he lived during the time 
when Sir. Uwins was with him. I remember calling upon 
him with an old pupil (A. E. Burt) a year or two before 
his death. That was the only time I ever saw him. 
He was seated in his kitchen, and seemed very low and 
melancholy. 

** Besides Mr. Uwins and mv father. Smith had as 
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apprentices during their time, Mr. WTiiting (^The 
^ Captain/ as the others called him) ; Mr. Henry Mayer, 

* afterwards a well-known engraver; Jlr. Munro, who 

died young; Henry Goldsmith, a nephew of Oliver 
Goldsmith ; Mr. Brilley, the son of a French or Belgian 
(Protestant) clergyman ; and lastly, Mr. Albin E. Burt. 
He used to employ as an assistant a Mr. William Evans, 
of whose talents I have an impression that Mr. Uwins 
thought very highly. He was an amiable man, and a 
most excellent artist, both with the pencil and the 
graver. He fell into a state of mental aberration, and 
receded from the society of his friends some ten or 
twelve years after the expiration of Mr. Uwins' appren- 
ticeship. Another occasional assistant was a Mr. E. Syer, 
a man of extraordinary talent, and of extraordinary 
character. Had he been an industrious and well-con- 
ducted man, he might, as I have known Mr. Uwins to 
say, have kept his carriage. He certainly would have 
been a second Tuimer, Mr. Uwins himself told me, 
only a few years ago, that he learned more of art from 
Syer than from any other person, and that he was only 
too glad to pay the expense of any little treat, for the 
sake of the improvement to be derived from his conver- 
sation. Mr. Uwins had in his possession at least two 
drawings by Syer. From what I have been told, he 
appears to have been able to do everything well, and 
also to have been a most thoroughly and systematically 
unprincipled man. \Mien his true character became 
kno^vn to Mr. Uwins and my father, of course they 
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avoided and lost sight of him ; and years after we heard 
that he went to North America, and settled somewhere 
near Lake Ontario. He has been dead many years. 

" Mr. Uwins never took kindly to engraving ; and I 
have often heard my father say that he practised 
drawing diligently in his over-time (after working from 
9 A*M. till 7 P.M. for Smith), and that at tea-time he 
was in the habit of sketching the cups, saucers, tea-pot, 
&c He must have begun very early to take portraits ; 
for he did one, in water-colours, of my father when the 
latter was eighteen, and he himself but sixteen years 
old. It is many years since I saw it^ but I remember 
that it was drawn with much taste. I greatly regret ^ 

that we do not possess it. My father gave it to a i 

favourite niece, whom we have lost sight of for many f 

years. We have, however, a slight pencil sketch of the j 

head only, taken when my father was twenty-two, and 
Mr. Uwins twenty. ; 

" Barrymore, an actor of some note, was a neighbour ', 

of Smith's, and a frequent visitor. He was liberal with r 

* orders' for the Haymarket and Drury Lane Theatres; ; 

so the young men had plenty of theatrical entertain- [ 

ments. I have heard my father speak of himself, Mr. ' 

Uwins, and his brother, the future doctor, flying with 
all their might up the 2«. gallery stairs of Drury I^ne 
Theatre. 

** Harry Landseer, brother to John Landseer, and 
uncle to Sir Edwin, was one of the persons known in 
some degree to Mr. Uwins and my father. 
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f^ "After Mr. Uwins was out of his time, he engraved a 

portrait of Dibdin. That, and a portion of some sub- 
ject, was, I believe, all that he ever did do in engraving 
after leaving Smith. This is all I know of Mr. Uwins 
during his stay with Smith, and is probably about all 
that is to be known, as apprenticeships are not generally 

I eventfuL I will now return to his fellow-pupils, and 

note down what I know of each. 

** The first, Mr. William HoU, became an eminent 

chalk engraver. He has engraved from drawings by 

i Mr. Uwins. Mr. William HoU, and j\Ir. Francis Holl, 

I well-known engravers of the present day, are his sons. 
•= He was a brave, kind-hearted man. In 1816 he risked 
* his life by concealing, and showed great skill in con- 
f triving the escape of a political delinquent^ for whose 

arrest a large reward was oflfered. This was * Young 

-t Watson,' the leader of the Spa Field rioters. Mr. Holl 

J took no part in the politics of the day. He was a total 

t stranger to Watson and his family; and in perilling 

"* everything, was actuated solely by the desire to save a 

II life. He left an interesting MS. detailing the whole 
^ affair; a full account of which was communicated by 
** one of his sons, INIr. Henry Holl, to the ^Shilling 

Magazine.' He died about twenty years ago. 

"Mr. Wliiting (*The Captain') died young, about the 
year 1802. He was the * Dandy' of the establish- 
ment ; or rather, to use an expression of his own, he 
was the ^Essence of Buckanism.' He was a droll 
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fellow. My father used to relate that he once whistled 
*Bule Britannia' for three days, ^sans intermission.' 
I believe he was not without talent in engraving. 

" Mr. Henry M was, or professed to be, nephew to 

Hoppner the painter; but by some supposed to have 
been really his son. My father always spoke of him 
as a thoroughly disagreeable and selfish fellow as a 
lad, and he appears to have retained those unenviable 
qualities as a man. I have heard him say, that when 
at Smith's, M— had a fine set of casts from antique 
gems, which he refused to allow Mr. Uwins to draw 
from. He appears to have had but moderate talents ; 
but at one time kept a large house in Bed Lion Square, 
and did a considerable business. But his extravagance 

ruined him, and he sank from bad 

to worse, until he reached a point, so low, as to paint 
for a public-house portrait club. He fell into most in- 
digent cii'cumstances, and narrowly escaped a workhouse. 
In his distress he applied to Mr. Uwins for aid, and 
obtained it. Curiously enough, he died (about twelve 
years ago) in the very same house (No. 68, Judd Street) 
in which ^Ir. William HoU had died some years before. 

^' Of Mr. Munro, who died young, I know nothing. 



** Henry Goldsmith. — The following, concerning him, 
extracted from the ^Spiritual Herald,' was communi- 
cated by my brother, Alfred Boffe : — 
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** * In compliance with your request, I now note down 
what I remember to have heard my father say con- 
cerning Henry Goldsmith, the nephew of Oliver Gold- 
smith. He was thought a very singular person by his 
fellow-pupils. I have heai*d my father relate of him, 
thcU he would laughy and point at vacancy ^ as it 
seemed^ affi/rming that he saw little figures dancing 
before him. He did not like the profession of engraver, 
and after a shoi-t trial, left it, and went to the West 
Indies.' — Bpiriiual Herald, July 1856. 

*' Mr. P. Brilley was a singular character. He had 
little talent; and being rather weak-minded, very 
absent^ and possessed of unbounded credulity, seems 
to have become the ^butt' of his fellow-pupils. He 
married, but had no children. It was a great point 

with poor B to be a householder: and in spite of 

long peiiods of most painful and humiliating distress, 
he did contrive for many years to occupy a little house 
in King^s Place, St. Pancras Boad ; and in that house 
he died about thirty years ago. I well remember his 
little copper door-plate, with * Jlr. P. Brilley ' engraved 
thereon. One little oddity of his was a passion for 
the opera of the * Siege of Belgi*ade.' *Well, Mr. 
Brilley, where are you going this evening?' * To the 
I " Siege of Pelcrate," Mr. RoflFe,' is the foim in which his 

visits to that once famous opera has come down to me. 
He saw it fifty^ix times. Part of his latter time he 
was assistant to Jlr. William HolL who, as I kno^v. \vith 
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chai-acteristic kindness, took pains to make the most of 
his very small abilities, even at cost of inconvenience to 
himself. 



" Albin R. Burt was quite an original. He soon quitted 
engraving, and became a travelling portrait-painter. 
He was not much of an artist, (indeed, he used himself 
to say that he did not profess to be one, but that he was 
only a ^face-painter^*) jet he possessed a remarkable 
talent for taking an ^inveterate likeness.' He used to 
go about the coimtry, fixing himself in a town imtil he 
had exhausted its patronising power, and then removing 
to another. He must have made a handsome income, 
for he maintained a large add expensive family in very 
good style, and was able to leave something to his 
widow at his death, which took place at Eeading, in 
Berkshire, in the year 1842, at the age of about sixty. 
He painted all sorts of persons, from a lord down to a 
* boots;' and he was equally at home with all. He 
passed much of his time in the houses of the great; 
and as he was undoubtedly a gentleman^ he was fit for 
any society ; and yet I have myself seen him in a public- 
house, surrounded by coachmen, guai'ds, &c., all smoking 
and drinking, painting with all the coolness in the world. 
He had an extraordinary power of accommodating him- 
self to his company, without letting himself down ; for 
I never knew of even the roughest taking the slightest 
liberty with him, or treating him with anything but 
respect. His life was marked by many adventures; 
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and could he have written them as well as he related 
them, his autobiography would have been second to 
none. In a terrific storm which, on the night of the 
5th of December, 1822, ravaged the entu*e country and 
coasts the steamer in which he was crossing the Mersey, 
from Liverpool to Ellesmere, was wrecked. Of the 
twenty-three persons on board> nine were lost^ including 
his eldest son. Nelson Burt, a promising boy, about ten 
years old. 

" Mr. Burt's mother, a native of Wales, knew a bare- 
footed girl, who got her living by carrying sand. She 
brought her to London, and got her a place. This bare- 
footed, sand-carrying girl, in process of time, became 
the famous Lady Hamilton. To her credit be it said, 
that she was neither ashamed of hei' origin nor forgetful 
of her friends. Burt was a frequent and welcome guest 
at Sir William Hamilton's seat at Merton, in Surrey, 
where he has sat at table with the great Nelson himself. 
He has told me that Lady Hamilton used to delight in 
telling her guests about her shoeless, sand-carrying, 
going-to-service days. She was a good fnend to Burt. 
He engraved a small portrait of Nelson, and produced a 
great ugly print, r^resenting *Lady Hamilton as 
Britannia, unveiHng the bust of Nelson,' from a draw- 
ing by a cousin of Burt's, named Baxter ; and she got 
him plenty of subscribers. 

" I recollect calling with Mr. Burt upon Mr. U%vins, 
shortly after the return of the latter from Italy ; and 
well remember the curious look with which each re- 

VOL. I. c 
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garded the other, after a lapse of more than twenty 
years." 

** I will now say a few words of my father, Robert 
Cabbell Roffe. He was bom April 6th, 1780. 

"In the year 1794 he was apprenticed to Smith, who 
had with him a premium of 60^ The manner of his 
becoming his apprentice he used to relate as follows: — 
Whilst his mother was looking about for some calling 
for him, an advertisement of Smith's for an apprentice 
in the art of engraving met her eye. Mr. Merriman 
(his half-brother), who was a city officer, applied to 
Alderman Boydell for information regarding this Mr. 
Smith. The alderman told him, ^ that he could not 
say more for Mr. Smith than that he was then engra- 
ving a plate for him, for which he was to receive one 
thousand pounds.'^ The sound of the words, ^one 
thousand pounds^ it seems, settled the matter, and my 
father was forthwith placed with Smith. 

'^ My father did not win a name as an artist, but he 
w;as, nevertheless, a very original, and, in some respects, 
a clever and remarkable man. His father left him a 
sufficient sum of money to build a small house. In 
that house (No. 48, Ossulston Street, Somers Town) 
nine out of his eleven children were bom ; and in that 
house he and my mother died. One child died in 
infancy, and ten ai-e living ; the youngest thirty-three 
years of age. The eldest, Alfred Thomas Koffe, is god- 
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son to Mr. Uwins. My father's earnings were but 
small ; but, as you see, his family was laige ; and on 
two or three occasions he underwent long and severe 
illness ; yet his temperance, industiy, and above all, his 
stern integrity, carried him through, and at his death 
(which took place on the 25th of March, 1839, at the 
age of fifty-nine) he owed no man a farthing, and was 
able to leave his little house to my mother. Four of 
the family still reside there ; and, whatevei- failings or 
shortcomings may be justly laid to the charge of his 
children, it can be said with truth that he trained them 
all up to be at least honest and induatiioiis. It is thus 
clear that his * battle of life' was severe and desperate 
enough ; but I should be unjust did I omit to state, 
that he had two powerful auxiliaries in his wife and 
eldest son. My mother's industry and honesty were at least 
equal to his own ; and my brother Alfred remained with 
him until the age of thirty, nobly throwing his entire 
earnings into the common stock, and did not then quit 
his post until there was another son able and willing to 
take his place. Considering how widely difi*erent their 
characteristics and positions were, perhaps nothing 
speaks more strongly for the sterling woith of my 
father's chaiacter than the long and fiim friendship of 
ilr. Uwins. I remember Mr. Uwins calling on my 
father one evening immediately upon his retmn from 
Italy, and heard him say that it was the first visit he 
had paid to any one, not excepting even his brother ; he 
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st^^yed about two hours in our little back parlour, delight- 
ing all who were present with his conversation. 

<* My father had a great deal of humour, but some- 
times cut rather deep, and not very tenderly ; but even 
those who winced under the blows respected the man. 

He and M were never fond of one another. When 

M was Agoing ahead,' he set up a great white 

horse, upon whose back he was careering one morning 
when he met my father trudging on foot. *Ha! Roffe, 
how d'ye do? — capital exercise this, eh?' *Well, 

M ,' said my father, *I should think you would 

get to the workhouse quite fast enough without riding 
to it' 

**The following (with notes by himself) has been 
communicated by my brother Alfred, who has my 
father's papers, and is, I think, very interesting: — 

<< From an entry in a short diary of father's, kept in 
cypher, it appears that on the 7th of May, 1801, he 
had a little party on the occasion of being out of his 
time. This diary he wrote out fair in 1833, and ap- 
pended the following notes to this particular evening. 
In the original diary he merely says, under May 7th, 
^ In the evening had the pleasure of seeing all my com- 
pany, who appeared quite at home. WTiiting left us 
rather early.' — A. Roffe. 



" * Here ends my diary of sixty-three days, which I 
have (December, 1833) for the first time made a fair 
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copy of, after being written nearly thirty-three years ; 
and now let me ask, what has become of my guests 
alluded to, as having supped \vith me on the 7th of 
May? 

"*Mr. Dilley, at whose house my friends met, has 
been dead twenty-two years. He was an amiable man : 
by his industry and good conduct, he was enabled to 
leave his family 8000^ 

***WTiitingdiedin less than a year after our meeting, 
leaving behind him a posthumous child. 

"*Blewitt*, the only one of my school-fellows with 
whom I kept up any acquaintance, I met very lately, 
and believe him to be the same volatile, good-natured 
fellow he ever was ; neither better nor worse oflF in the 
world, than he was then ; and alike indifferent whether 
he is playing his minims and crochets in London or 
Dublin. 

" * HoU is the father of a large family, respected by 
every one who knows him. 

<< < M ^ what I say of him must be taken with 

caution, for I never esteemed him ; nor did anyone ever, 
I believe. After marrying a very charming woman, by 
whom he has many children — rising rapidly in his pro- 
fession — keeping a large house and establishment . . 
.... WTiat's the result ? His \vife has left him — his 
establishment is broken up, — himself despised, and 
living in lodgings, — and if he lives many years longer, 

• This was Mr. John Blewitt ; an organist and composer for the 
tbeatreSf &c. He has been dead some few years. — A. Rorrs. 

c 3 
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I venture to predict, it will be no merit of his, if he does 
not finish in a workhouse.* 

*^ * Evans was one of those good, even-tempered, un- 
assuming men, that all parties, however they might dis- 
agree among themselves, were united in thinking well 
of. He is, for anything I know to the contrary, still living. 
About twenty years ago, he sunk into a state of mental 
aberration, impressed with melancholy ideas and doubts 
as to his eternal happiness.! 

** * Z. Uwins, partly by his marriage and his long 
services in the Bank of England, is a man of moderate 
fortune, esteemed by everyone, and the friend of all who 
are in trouble. 

" * D. Uwins is now, and has been for many yeai-s, one 
of the most eminent physicians in the metropolis; always 
ready to give myself and family the benefit of his pro- 
fessional advice.^ 

^T. Uwins, my most valued friend ; godfather to my 
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* He died some years ago, in circumsUnces so reduced, that it 
was thought he was within a very few weeks of fulfilling the above 
prediction. — A. Roffb. 

f Mr. William Evans was an excellent engraver and draughts* 
man, and one of his very peculiar ideas in his depressed state was 
(as I have often heard our father relate) that he ought not to 
reg}ird the art, and only do the commonest, or most inferior 
work in his profession. It was in consequence of his avoiding even 
his old friends, as I imagine, that our father and ^Ir. Uwins lost 
sight of him altogether. — A. Roffe. 

X Of Dr. Uwins, there is a little memoir in the ** Gentleman*s 
Magazine*' for November, 1837, which I have preserved. — A. 

IlOFFE. 
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eldest son, is now an associate of the Eoyal Academy, 
having been elected on the 4th of November (1833), by 
a majority of eighteen votes out of the twenty-three 
present; a compliment this, to his abilities and cha- 



jVIr. Eoffe proceeds with some paiticulars concerning 
Sir. Uwins, after the expii-ation of his apprenticeship 
with Smith. " I have already stated that he must have 
begun early to take portraits, having taken two of my 
father before he (Mr. U.) was out of his time. I 
have also a very charming drawing of my mother, which 
must have been executed very early. He used also to 
give lessons in drawing ; but I do not think he ever did 
much either in portraiture or teaching, as his inclina- 
tions led him strongly towards design. He has told me 
that had he chosen to confine himself to teaching, he 
could have made a fortune. 

"About 1808, J. Walker, a publisher in Paternoster 
Row, used to publish standard works in one small 
thick volume, with two illustrations — one a boimded 
subject, for a frontispiece ; the other, a small vignette, 
on the title-page — I call to mind, * Sandford and 
Merton,' * Telemachus,' « Watts on the Mind,' 'Night 
Thoughts,' and 'Bobinson Crusoe;' all illustrated in 
this way by Mr. U\\1ns. My brother writes, * I re- 
member Mr. U^vins having to illustrate a very large 
handsome volume, in the Portuguese language. The 
drawings were, I think, three in number, containing 
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about forty or fifty square inches. They were engraved 

in line, and as well as I can remember of the same 

size as the dramngs. I do not know the subject of the * 

work, but one of the drawings certainly had reference 

to the earthquake at Lisbon. This volume, I should 

think, \vas done about thirty-eight years ago.' 

^^ Tegg was a publisher for whom something has been 
done by Mr. Uwins, .and engraved in chalk by Mr. S. 
Freeman. 

**ilr. Uwins has made outlines, technically termed 
^ Eiigi'cuvei^s* (hUlineSy for Mr. Charles Warren (one 
of our best engravers). One of them was in our pos- 'i 

session many years ago. It was very beautifully i 

executed ; and an eminent line ^ngrav^r of the present | 

day (Mr. Charles Rolls) was well pleased to accept it \ 

from my father. "J 

" He also for several years drew the * Fashions ' (en- 
graved by Mr. Agar) for Ackermann's * Repository ;' 
a monthly work, first published about fifty years ago. i 

He also wrote in it occasionally, under the signature 

* Arbiter Elegantiarum.' 

" Other works done for Ackermann were drawings of 

* College Costumes ' (engraved by Sir. Agar), also for 
a work on Westminster Abbey. The late Mr. WTiite, 
printseller, of Brownlow Street, Holborn, was originally 
an artist, and was engaged upon the Westminster Abbey 
work at the 6ame time as Mr. Uwins. The nave of the 
building vrsts at that time a public thoroughfare. Mr. 
^^^lite told me that when he and Mr. Uwins were 
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: drawing there in the cold weatiier, and were thoroughly 

chilled, they were in the habit of restoring the circula- 
tion to its proper state by means of a shuttlecock and 
a pair of battledores. 

" I have heard from my father, that some of the very 
earliest things done by Mr. Uwins for Ackermann, 
were what the latter (a German) used to call ^britty 
vaces,' (pretty faces); which, I believe were slightly 
touched in witii water-colour, and half-a-crown a-piece 
paid for them. 
i "About 1810, Mr. Uwins made for Mr. C. Warren a 

u copy,, in Indian ink, of Barry's picture of * The Grecian 

I Harvest Home,' in the great room of the Society of 

[ Arts. The drawing was afterwards bought by R. H. 

Solly, Esq. of Great Ormond Street Air. Warren had 
^ intended engraving that and the five other pictures 

by Barry in the great room of the Society of Arts ; and 
had engaged Wilkie to execute the drawings ; when the 
latter suddenly rose to fame by the exhibition of his 
picture of the * Village Politicians,' and the commission 
was transferred to Mr. Uwins. The project, however, 
never went beyond the drawing spoken of. I think 
there is some mention of this in Saimbachs' Auto- 
biography. 

"Air. Uwins made a beautiful water-colour copy of 
Hilton's *Europa;' a picture belonging to Sir John 
Leicester (afterwards Lord de Tabley). He related 
that Lady Leicester upon seeing it seemed to be more 
sui'pi^Ued than pleasah She had expected to see 
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merely a sepia, or Indian ink drawing, and not a com- 
plete reproduction in little, of the picture, 

" I do not happen to know Mr. Uwins' place or places 
of residence for some years after leaving Smith ; but I 
believe that at some period he lived with his mother at 
Kentish Town. Returning late one dark night from town, 
. he was alarmed by a hoarse voice saying quite close to 
his ear, ^Ejiock him down dead I Knock him down 
dead!' In the profound blackness of darkness it was 
equally dangerous to go back as to proceed, and although 
much disconcerted, Mr. Uwins went on to his home. 
The next day he discovered that a parrot at a butcher's 
had been left out all nighty and feeling very un- 
comfortable, had tried to find a good Samaritan by re- 
peating the hideous lesson he had learnt in his master's 
slaughter-house. He also resided for some time at 
Aylesbury, but not later than 1817; for in that year 
Air. Uwins visited the south of France, and shortly 
afterwards Scotland, passing two years in Edinburgh, 
where he acquired considerable reputation as a portrait- 
painter. 

" For a considerable time jVIr. Uwins lived with his 
brother, the doctor, at, I think, No. 13, Bedford Eow. 
I cannot say how long he resided there, but he certainly 
did just before his departure for Italy, in 1824; in 
which year I remember his painting a charming little 
picture of a * Balloon Ascent.' An aeronaut named 
Harris, in that year made his first and last ascent from 
the Eagle Tavern, in the City Road. He was killed in 
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the descent, and the balloon, inflated with common air, 
was exhibited for the benefit of his widow, in what was 
then the bowling-green of the Bedford Arms, Camden 
Town; persons paying for admission whatever they chose, 
or could afford. Afterwards, 3Ir. Eossiter (a relative, I 
believe, of Harris's) and Mr. St Aubin, made an ascent 
from the above place. 3Ir. Uwins was in the grounds 
at the time, and shortly afterwards called on my father 
with the little picture. During the exhibition of the 
balloon, I had, boy-like, invested every available half- 
penny and penny in visiting it, and had become ac- 
quainted with every point of detail, and with almost 
every seam and stitch ; and at last produced a drawing, 
or rather a map of the machine. My production was 
certainly rather geometric than aHutic; but it was 
correct in detail. Mr. Uwins had painted from memory, 
and in the pride of superior knowledge, I ventured to 
point out some inaccuracies, and produced Tiiy work to 
illustrate my criticism. Mr. Uwins was always most 
conscientiously scrupulous in matters of detail, and I 
well remember the grave attention which he bestowed 
both upon me and my dra^^ing; and when, shortly 
afterwards, I had to go to his studio, he placed a pencil 
in my hand for me to draw the exact shape of the royal 
crowns which ornamented the broad band which passed 
round the balloon. 

"In 1831, Mr. U%vins returned from Itily. In my 
former communication, I spuke of his calling upon my 
father immediately upon his return. Wiilst in Italy 
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he made a most beautiful copy of a celebrated cabinet ' 

picture by Correggio, which he used to keep in a case. 
I have an impression that he even re-studied the parts 
from nature. He ultimately sold it for, I think, some- 
what over one hundred guineas. It is now in the 
possession of John Townshend, Esq. of Trevallyn. 

" At first he had apartments in Percy Street, on the 

north side, near Tottenham Court Road. In he 

removed to Mr. Joseph's, 38 or 39, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square. *Le Chapeau de Brigand,' in the 
Vernon Gallery, was painted from a daughter of Mr. 
Joseph's. 

** On the 4th of November, 1833, he was elected an 
Assodajte of the Royal Academy, by a majority of !| 

eighteen votes out of the twenty-three present; and 't 

in 1838 he was elected an Academician; being the c; 

first painter whose diploma was signed by Queen | 

Victoria. 

**My brother writes, * Among our father's papers I 
find a copy of a note, addressed by him to Mr. Uwins, 
upon hearing of his election to the Academicianship, 
together with Mr. Uwins's note in reply.' [" The elec- 
tion was carried by fifteen to seven" — memorandum on 
the back of the note.] 

" ' Dear Uwins, ** Feb. 14, 1 838. 

" * You will doubtless, on the present occasion, receive 
longer and better letters than this, but none more sin- 
cere. I congratulate you most heartily on the result of 
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the election on the 10th inst. I always thought it 
would be so — you have fairly and honourably gained 
the point without truckling; you never attempted to 
sneer at what you sought to gain. That you may live 
long and in health to enjoy the distinction so justly 
earned, is the devout wish of a friend of forty years 
standing. 

"*E. ROFFE.'" 

The Reply. 

"'DearEoflfe, 
" * I have a model with me, and can only just thank 
you for your kind congratulations — remembrances more 
interesting to me than many received from other quar- 
ters. It is, however, a great pleasure to me to find the 
profession generally with me. You say right — I never 
affected to despise the honour, nor have I done one 
unworthy thing to gain it. I will tell you more when 
we meet, 

"In Mr. Uwins left Mr. Joseph, and took a 

house. No. 3, Paddington Green, a niece being his 
housekeeper. After quitting the green, he resided for 
a very short time in apartments in Alfred Street, near 
Tottenham Comrt Boad, and went from thence to 
Kensington. 

" Mr. Henry Shenton, the line engraver, married one 
of the daughters of Mr. C. Warren : Mr. Uwins did a 
drawing of one of Mr. Warren's daughters (afterwards 
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JVIrs. Clennell) in the character of Belphoebe, in * The 
Faery Queen.' 

" On leaving Mr. Smith's, Mr. Uwins became a student 
of the Royal Academy, and also entered himself in the 
anatomical class of Sir Charles Bell, with whom he was 
a favourite pupil ; Sir Charles saying of his drawings, 
he was the only one he had ever seen who represented 
with truth the appearance of the muscles: *But you 
make thpm look like the thing.' 

** Mr. Uwins supported himself by miniature portraits 
and by teaching before he was twenty years of age. He 
was elected Associate Exhibitor of the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours February 13th, 1809. To use his own 
words, in a short biography of Mr, Robson, written in 
1833, ** Painting in water-colours, though not a new 
art, may be said to have been revived in England at the >^ 

period to which this memoir refers. The beautiful 
studies made in Italy by Cousins opened a path which 
was soon followed worthily by others. The writer is old 
enough to recollect the time when the council-room of the 
Eoyal Academy was devoted to the exhibition of paint- 
ings in water-colours. Here were to be seen the rich 
and masterly sketches of Hamilton, the fascinating 
compositions of Westall, the beautiful landscapes of 
Girtin, Callcott, and Beinagle, and the splendid crea- 
tions of Turner — the mightiest enchanter who has ever 
wielded the magic power of art in any age or country. 
At this time the council-room, instead of being what 
the present arrangement makes it, a place of retirement 
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from the bustle of the other departments, was itself 
the great point of attraction. Here crowds first col- 
lected, and here they lingered longest, because it was 
here the imagination was addressed through the means 
of an art which added the charm of novelty to excellence. 
It was the fascination of this room that first led to the 
idea of forming an exhibition entirely of pictures in 
water-colours. 

"The scheme originated with Messrs. Hills, Pyne, 
Shelley, and Wells. They united with them Barrett, 
Cristall, Gilpin, Glover, Havell, Holworthy, Nattes, 
Nicholson, Pocock, S, Sigaud, J. Varley, and C. Varley ; 
and in the spring of 1805, these sixteen individuals 
produced an exhibition at Tresham's Eooms, in Lower 
Brook Street^ which astonished the world. Names 
hitherto unknown to fame came forward at once with 
the claims of distinguished artists, commanding admi- 
ration and patronage. The new exhibition was the 
talk of the town ; to visit it was the height of fashion. 
The rooms at Brook Street proved too small for the 
growing exigencies of the sociely, they went from 
thence to Bond Street, and at length to the great room 
in Spring Gardens. The society had now existed eight 
years; it had added to its numbers Akinson, Miss 
Byrne, John Chalon, Darrel, Heaphy, Nash, fiamsay, 
Beinagle, Smith, Stevens, William Turner, Uwins, 
Dewint, Fielding, Munu, Pa}Tie, Pugin, Scott, William 
Westall, and Wild. The exhibition was much more 
varied and interesting than it had ever been before; 
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but the novelty was gone by, it had ceased to be 
fashionable. The doors were no longer crowded with 
carriages; and the works of artists remained on the 
walls unsold. Spoiled with success, and panic-struck 
at this reverse of fortune, the members called a general 
meeting, at which it was agreed to dissolve the society : 
twelve men, more courageous than the rest^ immediately 
united. These were Barrett, Cristally Fielding, Glover, 
Havel, Holworthy, Nicholson, Smith, W. Turner, Uwins, 
C. Varley, and J. Varley ; to these were added Cox, Miss 
Oouldsmith, Holmes, linnell, Mackenzie, and Richter. 
It was now proposed to admit works in ail and water- 
colours^ and on this plan the society went on for two or 
three years with indiflferent success. When the great 
room in Spring Gardens was pulled down, the society 
removed to the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly ; and here 
was adopted the wise resolution of going back to the 
original constitution. Tired of moving from place to 
place, the society sought some permanent gallery which 
they might call their own; and Mr. Robson actually 
took the rooms in Pall Mall East on his own respon- 
sibility, and by this bold measure secured to the society 
a local habitation, in which the exhibitions have re- 
gained their former popularity, and the Institution has 
become a place of national importance." 

" Dear Zech, ** Brockham, July 1 1 , 1809. 

" The weather has been very bad indeed since IVe 
been at Brockham — but I will not complain — I ought. 
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indeed, rather to be thankful (and I say this with most 
heartfelt sincerity) that I have not been, any day so 
indisposed as to disable me from vigorously pursuing 
the plan I had chalked out to myself. I believe I men- 
tioned to you that it was my intention to complete 
little pictures from nature entirely; two of these I 
have attempted and almost got through with. Little 
Patty is one, and Sophy the other. But though I 
feel that I have obtained considerable improvement in 
prosecuting those studies, I believe I shall not follow it 
up as a system ; it occupies a good deal of time that 
might be better employed in other sketches ; and after 
all, as the objects are arranged hastily, they are in 
general incompletely arranged* 

"Notwithstanding the weather, I have been out occa- 
sionally, and on one of these occasions, which I consider 
exceedingly fortunate, I got a sketch of an old beggar 
man and woman in a shady nook. You will think I 
flatter myself, when I say that it appears to me a very 
choice thing. Gipsies and beggars have been so often 
treated that they have become quite common and vulgar, 
and I had almost sworn, like Sterne and the monk, that 
I would have nothing to do with them ; but there is a 
simplicity, I am almost tempted to say a grandeur, in 
these two beings, that is, I think, rather uncommon. I 
sketched them just as I found them, and it is to that 
the thing owes its merit ; if I had attempted to make 
a composition I should merely have marred it. I know 
there is danger in writing these accounts to you — it 
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will lead you to expect a rich portfolio ; but in that you 
will be disappointed, for I believe you have now heard 
all that I have done; and before you pass judgment on 
the smallness of the quantity, you must consider that I 
am in a house which admits water in every part^ and 
that since I have been here there has scarcely been a 
fine hour. I know that I am giving up all for study, 
and to idle a moment of my time would be a sin for 
which I should be accountable to you alL 

^^I am glad to see Raimbach's name mentioned in 
your letter ; of the good opinion of such a man one has 
reason to be proud* His knocks at the door I have 
always considered as an lionourable testimony to your 
character and mine. Thank heaven, this testimony (I 
mean the respect of good men) has followed my conduct 
in all situations I have passed through but one, and 
in that one — if ever the truth comes to light — it will be 
found that I was very unfairly, if not villanously, dealt 
by. I have occupied more time with this letter than is 
consistent with my duty ; but it is so cold to-day, that 
no part of the house is sufferable but the chimney- 
comer ; and you know that is not favourable for study. 

«T. U.** 

jMr. Uwins was elected a full member of the Water- 
Colour Society on June 11th, 1810; secretar}'^ for the 
year, Nov. 13th, 1813. He was also elected secretary 
for the years 1817 and 1818. The hop gardens of 
Famham, Surrey, and the Universities of Oxford and 
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Cambridge, had been visited in 1811-12. The studies 
made at Famham alreadj' indicated his love of pure 
outlme and graceful form. 

** Famham : 
" Dear Zech, Thursdaj, Sept. 5, 181 1. 

" This place is all in a bustle with the hop-picking, 
and I am as busy as the rest of them. It is a most 
delightful scene, and is from beginning to end full of 
picture. I have made a. great many sketches, and pro- 
pose doing more ; that it has never been made more 
use of by artists is altogether a mystery to me, it is so 
much superior to any other harvest that we in England 
have to boast — what the gathering the vintage on the 
continent may be I cannot say. There is one thing to 
be said to it — hop-picking is partial, but hay-making, 
reaping, &c., are general, and known to everybody, 
and this is against it as an exhibition scene. Thousands 
of cockneys never saw a hop growing in their lives ; but 
the people here love it to madness; all the towns- 
people that can, go a-hopping, and those who cannot 
sigh at their hard fate which obliges them to stay at 
home. This season seems to be the centre of all their 
hopes and all their joys. How the higher classes are 
affected by it I have had no opportunity of judging; 
but the place seems to be full of rich and gay people, 
who, if they had any love for the ait, could very well 
afford to buy all that I might do upon the subject 

*'I have not as yet sufficiently digested my hop-picking 
materials to know exactly what stay I shall make, or 
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what I shall be able to do with them. Sometimes I 
think of putting oflF till next season the completion of 
any picture of consequence on the subject^ and only 
doing some smaller ones for this exhibition. The hop 
itself is so difficult a thing to express^ that I must have 
nature for it; and I do not like hastily to compose a 
picture merely for the purpose of being able to refer to 
nature. I have been thinking that it would be better 
to make a great many sketches, to get well versed in 
the subject^ and then to compose and paint it at home, 
and return here next season for the purpose of com- 
pleting it from nature — but about this I have not yet 
determined : one tMng I can say, that in my mind the 
subject is well deserving the utmost pains that I can 
bestow upon it, and if there were any prospect of re- 
muneration, I should not at all regret bestowing the 
attention of two seasons upon it. 

^^ Hitherto I have not been at a great deal of expense. 
I pay but eighteen shillings a-week for board and lodg- 
ing, and I only changed one pound-note during my 
excursion from this place. I learnt one or two tilings 
of importance on that excursion ; one is, that I can dine 
very well upon bread and cheese and ale, and that I can go 
without tea, but that I cannot travel alone: my spirits 
get depressed, and I seem incapable of doing anything. 
A companion would do away all these feelings, but a 
companion to one's mind is of all other things the most 

difficult to procure. 

"T. U." 
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In September, 1815, Mr. Uwins visited the Lakes, 
making many studies. He had introductions to Southe\- 
and to Wordsworth. With Wordsworth he took several 
long and interesting walks, dming which the poet de- 
scribed and pointed out rare and unusual effects of 
light, of clouds, and of the suiface of the Lakes. 

The following letters are to Mr. Townshend of Treval- 
Ijn, who sat for the dress of Gentleman Commoner at 
Oxford, and remained a friend and confident for life : — 

" Camarthen Street, Wedaesda}% 
« My dear Sir, April 19, 1815. 

** In the midst of the bustle that the previous week 

to the opening of the Exhibition is sure to occasion to 

an artist, it is not easy to find time for writing ; and 

were it not that I am anxious to acknowledge the receipt 

of the drawings which your sister has been kind enough 

to send me, you would not, I believe, be troubled with 

this. I scarcely know what character to give you of the 

Exhibition. This is our touching week, when everything 

is in such disorder that it is not possible to form a just 

opinion of its effect Glover's works aie not so numerous 

as they were last year, and we miss dreadfully Haydon 

and Richter, neither of whom have been able to finish 

their pictures ; but there is one thing which will excite 

a great bustle amongst artists and amateurs — it is a most 

extraordinary picture of Havell's, in which he has 

painted sunshine so near to tnith that it absolutely 

makes the eyes ache to look at it. The artists aie all 
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alarmed and the patrons stand aghast; but Havell, 
strong in the power of genius, goes on in spite of all 
the world combined. At the British Institution the 
the picture was refused on account of its novelty and 
originality ; it puzzled their wise heads; and in the true 
spirit of ignorance and barbarism, because they could 
not understand it, they turned it oxU. Poor England! 
thy ^ne arts are in a hopeful condition, when those who 
assume to themselves the character of patrons are too 
ignorant to lead and too obstinate to be led 1 But it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good — it falls to us 
to publish the ryected addreaseSy and now let the 
public be the judge. Fortunately for the arts, while our 
society exists there will always be an appeal to a higher 
tribunal than that which the contemptible aristocracy 
of the British Institution have attempted to set up. I 
use strong language, I cannot help it — however ex- 
cellent it be to have a giant's strength, it is pitiful to 
use it like a giant 

" The Institution know, that combining within their 
own body all the rank and opulence of the kingdom, 
they have it in their power to kill and to make alive ; 
they know that artists are needy meij, and that sooner 
or later they must submit. It is against this con- 
temptible t3n:anny, set up by self-constituted judges, that 
I would inveigh with all the power of language, and oh I 
that I had a voice that could be heard ! 

" But there is another point on which they are secm-e. 
Artists are silent men, retired men, they have no 
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vehicles for the public expression of their sentiments, 
and no power to express them if they had; while the 
Institution, not content with the influence which opu- 
lence and rank alone confer, have their literary cham- 
pion, the renowned Knight^ who armed with the panoply 
of the * Edinburgh Review,' widely disseminates the 
worst criticism, the worst taste, and the most illiberal 
prejudices. 

^^ But I must stop. I set out with the intention of 
giving you information, which you will, I am sure, very 
imwillingly exchange for an ill-written attack upon a 
set of men whom you have not yet learned to despise, 
and whom, by the way, it would be much more to my 
interest to court than to abuse. I have nothing but 
green-room report to tell you about Somerset House 
Exhibition ; but that is loud in praise of Lawrence's 
portraits, of Wilkie's * Disbess for Rent,' and of that 
greatest of all living geniuses Turner, whose works this 
year are said to siu-pass all his former outdoings. 

*^ You will, of course, be in town during the spring 
to witness these various displays of talent. 

"Your interesting accoimt of Eustace, makes me 
wish to see his book ; but (anticipating the pleasure of 
spending my siunmer in Paris) my reading lately has 
been entirely French. Buonaparte, however, has settled 
that matter, and I may go quietly to English reading 
again. 

" By the way, have you seen Spurzheim's book on cra- 
niology ? It has made a deal of noise in London ; we are 
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all feeling our skulls to discover what fisu^ulties and pro- 
pensities are developed ; whether we are blessed with the ? 
organs of. * oonstruction ' or of * destruction,' of * me- 
mory' or of 'ideality,' of * inhabitiveness ' or *philo- 
progenitiveness^ ' goodness of heart too and religion, 
forsooth, are to be found by passing the fingers across 
the brain-case, 4uid a man by this means may ascertain 
his claim to eternal happiness, without the foolish and 
old-£ashioned way of working his own salvation out with 
fear and trembling. 

'^ As I have not left myself room at the end to sign my 
name I must put it here. You will have the goodness I 

to present my best respecte to your family, to thank j 

Miss Townshend for the care taken of my drawings, and i 

to say that I will soon send others. 

**T. UwiNS." ^ 

*' Dear Sir, ** Camarthen Street, May 14, 1816. 

** I have made a very hard pen and begun in a very 
small character, that I may have room to answer all your 
questions, which in one sheet will be no easy matter. 
The same cause which detains you amongst the cab- 
bages, I am afraid operates very extensively; in the 
course of my experience the great city never was so dull 
as it is at this moment. I can assure you we feel it 
most sensibly at Spring Grardens ; we get neither pounds 
nor shillings ; though everybody says it is a good Exhi- ^ 
bition nobody comes to see it, and the works of those 
artists remain unsold which never remained unsold (at 
this time) before. Glover, for instance, the man of the 
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people, he whom all the world admires, and who, by the 
way, has made greater exertions, and >vith greater suc- 
cess than ever, has sold absolutely nothing. But all this 
does not surprise me, I was the other day at the most 
fashionable dressmaker's at the west end of town, and 
she assured me that she tvas doing nothing. If men 
have not money to buy their wives caps, bonnets, trim- 
mings, and other necessary articles, how can they be 
expected to buy such things as pictures? But enough 
of croaking, and now for criticism, Haydon's picture* is 
proceeding ; but it proceeds slowly. I do not know how 
it is, but there is certainly a costivity in the brains of 
English painters compared with those of the painters of 
other countries, at any rate compared with the heroes 
of the fifteenth century. It is, if I mistake not, on 
record that Michael Angelo painted the whole of the Ca- 
pella Sistina, including the ' Last Judgment,' in twenty 
months ; but I will not push this comparison. If Hay- 
don makes us a good picture, as I fully expect that he will, 
we 11 say nothing about the time. Hilton is in posses- 
sion of the historic field at present ; he has produced a 
lai'ge picture of the raising of Lazarus, full of power, 
full of merit, full of all the bravura of the art; but, if I 
mistake not, deficient, terribly deficient, in feeling. 
Take one specimen and judge from it if my criticism be 
just. Christ stands in the middle of the picture with 
both hands raised and his mouth wide open, bawling at 
Lazarus more like an enchanter doubtful of the success 

* Christ's Entrr into Jerusalem. 
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of his spell than the all-powerful Son of God whose 
healing virtues were communicated even by the hem of 
his garment. I may be told that Jesus cried, in this 
instance, with a loud voice — be it so ; but still it was the 
Son of God who spoke, and every painter ought to know 
that those muscular exertions which characterise the 
vulgar display of human power can never adequately re- 
present, even to the most uninformed, the calm and sa- 
cred dignity of the Saviour of mankind. It is with real 
reluctance that I make these observations on a work in 
many respects excellent, in all, as far as the mere art is 
concerned, masterly ; — but you ask for criticism and I 
must give it. I am well assured that all who know the 
difficulties of the art would be shy of speaking harshly of 
a picture like this, particularly under all the untoward cir- i 

cumstances which attend the pursuit of historic painting 
in the present day. If Hilton were fully employed 'twere 
then a diflferent matter ; but as it is, with poverty and 
misery staring him in the face and all the horrid train 
of mental evils and heart-rending depressions which are 
their constant companions, who is there cruel enough to 
break the bruised reed or quench the smoking flax ? my 
heart smites me for what I have already said. 

"Mr. B. has two historic pictures, 'Proclaiming 
the young King Joash ' and the * Crucifixion.' Verily 
the charge of hard bound brains does not apply to this 
aitist; he multiplies his pictures as fast as the Birmingham 
people do their tea-boards. Nobody can deny that he pos- 
sesses a fertile invention, a great facility in grouping, and 
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many of the requisites of an accomplished artist ; but I 
think he wants study and taste. Muh-eady canies off the 
palm this year in the walk of familiar life ; his picture 
of a schoolmaster separating two combatants abounds in 
everything that can render a picture of this kind inter- 
esting. The yoimg dog whom the master has collared 
keeps his fists clenched and his brows knit ; and is say- 
ing, as plain as eyes and hands and feet and shoulders 
can speak, * Well, no matter, you may flog me, or do 
what you will with me, but I'll have my revenge; 
though he escapes to-day he shall not get off so easily 
another time ; ' while the other, who has evidently had 
the worst of it^ is pointing out to his companions his 
swollen lip and bruised countenance, and seems, in the 
true spirit of cowardice, endeavouring to make a party 
in his favour. This picture is altogether admirable.* 

" Wilkie I do not like so well ; but I have not room 
to say why or wherefore, as it would lead me into a 
long discussion. His subject is candlelight, making a 
rabbit on the wall to please the children.! 

** There is a new candidate for fame in this branch of 
the art, — Mr. Allan {, who was a fellow-student of 
Wilkie's, but who has spent ten years of his life in tra- 
velling in the North and East. His subject is a sale of 
Circassian slaves, and the figure of a female who is ex- 

* It if one of the Sheepshanks collection, 
t Wynn Ellis, Esq., has this picture. 

J Aflerwards Sir William Allan, President of the Royal Scotti>h 
Academy. 
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posed to the impertinent observations of the purchasers 
is really touching. The picture altogether possesses 
abundant merit. 

" As to Turner I cannot say he has out-Dido'd him- 
self ; he has two pictures exceedingly fascinating and 
replete with beauty, but none of that commanding cha- 
racter which distinguished the Cai-thage. Callcott has, 
however, fairly out-boated himself; his picture of the 
entrance to the port of London is quite as fine as any- 
thmg that Cuyp ever painted, or anything that has ever 
been done, in this way, in any age or country. Of the 
portraits I shall say nothing ; I have as little pleasure 
as Shylock in looking at an assemblage of ^ Christian 
fools with varnished fieu^es.' There is, however, one and 
only one that interests my feelings, it is Canova by 
Lawrence — Canova who went to Paris to superintend 
the removal of the stolen goods, and who came here to 
thank the Regent for his share in their recovery ; he won 
every heart by the urbanity and gentleness of his 
manners, as he had before gained the admiration of all 
by the dignity and splendour of his works. Lawrence 
has portrayed his character to admiration ; you cannot 
help saying, as you look at it, * This is at once a great 
genius and a finished gentleman.' 

" But you will think I mean to be entirely silent on 
the Exhibition in Spring Gardens — in truth, it wants 
leading features. Glover's great big cows have entirely 
failed, notwithstanding the frog, the snail, and the 
dandelion. There happening to be a great many cows 
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on the side of the room on which these are hung, some 
wicked wit said, it resembled a Smithfield cattle show, 
and this opinion has been repeated rather too often for 
the interests of the Exhibition. 

'. " Glover's expectations have certainly been most la^ 

mentably disappointed ; he is, notwithstanding, in good 
spirits, and talks of going to Italy, where he is to make, 
according to his account, three thousand sketches. I do 
not know why he has chosen to fix the exact number, 
but so it is; but I am really tired of talking about 
pictures, though I have not half got through what I 
meant to do when I began ; I meant to give you an ac- 
count of the panorama to which all the world is running, 
and which has been got up with unusual ability. The 
horses are all painted by Cooper, and the military people 

U say that it is the best battle that has been done. 

** I meant to tell you about Le Thier^'s picture, which 
MoUock is exhibiting, and which gives me, I can assure 
you, a very favourable opinion of the French school, 
(for though he is President of the Academy at Rome, he 
is still a French painter,) and I meant when I had done 
all, to have got rid of pictures entirely, and to have told 
you all about my excursion to the Lakes, where I spent 
the latter part of last summer, and where I am pleased 
to hear you intend going ; but I have fairly tired myself 
out, and the best proof of it is, that even the name of 
the Lakes, a word which revives in my mind the greatest 
pleasures and the most delightful feelings of my life, 
even this will not inspire me to make a splendid finish 
to this long letter. 
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" Indeed, it argues no small degree of vanity in me, 

to suppose that you will read so much with patience ; 

but you have brought the evil on yourself, and you must 

abide by the consequence. Have the goodness to make 

my particular respects to Mr. and Mrs. Townshend, and 

to every one of your family whom I have the honour of 

knowing. If Miss Townshend woidd derive pleasure 

from the loan of a few drawings, she has only to say the 

word, and they shall be sent. I beg that no delicacy 

may be used upon the subject, as it will be a real 

pleasure to me to supply them. You will probably write 

soon again. 

"I am, Sir, yours, &c, 

*'T. UwiNS." 

Designs for booksellers were at this time great part of 
Mr. Uwins's employment; in 1817 he went into France. 
On hearing his letters read to him at Staines, in De- 
cember, 1856, he described the reasons for his visit in 
the following words : — " In the course of my art, when 
collecting dresses for a fashionable magazine, I met with 
a young Frenchman, Guyot, son of the celebrated 
painter of Paris. Circumstances threw me into con- 
nection with this young man, and as I was studying the 
French language, I found his society and conversation 
very interesting to me. His recommendations to his 
father and his family, were the occasion of, or rather 
facilitated, my going to France. I stayed in Paris long 
enough to receive all the kindest attentions possible 
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from Mr. Guyot the elder. He went with me to all 
places of interest, art, science, and amusement in Paris ; 
and when his own business prevented it, he engaged his 
nephew to go every%vhere with me, and occupy the 
whole of the days. In this way I spent a full month, 
perhaps more. I did not forget to tell Mr. Guyot what 
my object in France was, which was to paint a scene of 
a vineyard, — ^the gathering in of the grapes. Mr. Gtiyot 
procured me letters to facilitate my passage through 
Burgundy, but wherever I went, I was dissatisfied with 
the appearance of the vines, which I thought very un- 
picturesque. 

**I travelled on toward the south, recollecting that I 
had got letters from London to a leading vineyard 
proprietor at Bordeaux. I met with a Frenchman in 
my journey who had an establishment at Bordeaux 
himself, and we became so intimate, that he told me if 
he could see the directions of my letters from London, 
he could tell me where I should be well received. 

" He pointed out M. Cabareuss. 

** Though I wrote from Paris, describing the kindness 
I had received there, yet I was so disgusted with the 
moral character of the place, that I requested the letters 
I had written to be destroyed, out of delicacy to my 
friends there. 

*' I was now in Bordeaux, the capital of the south, and 
here I found the vices of Paris had extended pretty 
generally. I only stopped one night at Bordeaux, and 
went on to M^oc, to the family of Cabareuss. Nothing 
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that I ever met with in the coui-se of my life could 
equal the kindness I met in this family. I arrived just 
before their dinner hour. Madame Cabareuss took 
charge of me, showed me to a bed-chamber ready for 
me. The table was waiting for me, and I had not even 
time to change my dress. In the course of the dinner, 
my new friends told me that I had just arrived in time, 
the vintage would b^n in a few days, and I might have 
the opportunity of observing what I pleased, before it 
b^an. I found the vineyards similar to what I had 
seen everywhere else ; but the very first day that the 
vintage began, I saw its capability, and composed my 
picture. From that time to the end of the vintage of 
M^oc, I was at work, following the vendangeurs, from 
six in the morning till the day declined. Itwasacommon 
thing to observe of me, that I worked more than the 
vendangeurs themselves. When the vintage was over 
at M^oc, M. Cabareuss took me to all the other pro- 
prietors, first-rate proprietors, in the neighbourhood, — 
Chateau-Margaux, Lafitte, La Rose, Latour, La Force. 
Everywhere I was entertained as his friend, and received 
the most flattering attention in my character as an 
Englishman, especially one concerned in representing 
their culture." 



A quick apprehension of gi*ace and beauty, and the 
power of transforming into them such approximations 
as are met with in nature, goes by the name of taste, 
and lies at the root of whatever is creative in art. To 
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refuse evil and choose good, and having chosen, to com- 
bine it ti*uthfully, and yet in the most poetical wa}', was 
Mr. Uwins's gift. * The Vintage,' now in the Vernon 
Gallery, is an instance of this. A purely pastoral 
picture, with a long monotony of vineyard, and the 
remaindei' of the subject diffused in a manner presenting 
the utmost diflSculty of combination ; yet the first, over- 
come by the careful and most skilful use of gradation, 
and by the quality of aiA' canied back as far as the scene 
extends, and tlie latter ooimteiacted by the beauty and 
human interest presented in the foreground, and the 
extreme finish of the nearest vines and grapes, prevent- 
ing any mistake as to the nature of the soft green 
expanse behind. ' Take cai*e of the greatest distance, 
and take care of the nearest^ and the middle will take 
care of itself,' was a saying Mr. Uwins often quoted, as 
containing more truth than appears at the first moment. 
To return to * The Vintage,' — equable harmony, peace 
in the warm air, peace on the warm earth, cheerful 
labour, the colours and atmosphere of Fi*ance as distinct 
fi-om those of England or Italy, are the characteristics 
of the picture. The children of Mr. Cabareuss when in 
England resolutely identified the people and the utensils. 
Mr. Uwins was one day in the room at Marlborough 
House when two ladies pausing before it, one said to the 
1 other, * It is very evident that man has never seen a 

vineyai-d.' " 

Another saying on the subjtxrt of painting may be 
inserted here. There are no rules and there i.s no 
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secret that can make a painter. He first sits down 
to represent what appears to him, and what he has 
determined in his own mind ; but he must do it how he 
can. He cannot say, this is the right stroke to begin 
with, and then this, and this, and so on to a certain 
completion. He despairs, he sweats, he groans, he 
alters, he rubs out^ and b^ns again ; and so did the 
great geniuses in art. In spite of all, if he has it in 
him, he will persevere, and the result will be a picture. 
The following letters were written from France, on 
the visit alluded to above : — 

" Dear David, " Paris, August 27, 1817. 

'^ I have so much to tell you that unless I put it into 
some form I shall never get through. I will therefore 
b^n at the beginning of my journey, and tell you 
everything that has happened, which, however trifling, 
will, I have no doubt, find from you a patient and 
attentive heaidng ; it will have this further advantage, 
that as I am no journal writer the letters addressed to 
you from different points will, if duly received, contain 
a succinct history of my excursion, and may be agreeable 
to myself some future day to look over. 

" The diligence contained three Spanish women and 
a child, who could speak not a word of English, and 
very little French. My expectations were a good deal 
disappointed, as I calculated on meeting with somebody 
to whom I could t^lk French, at least. By force of 
stammering and exertion, however, I found I could just 
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make myself imderstood to one of the women, who 
proved to be amiable and intelligent. I consider myself 
a pretty good traveller, and we got through the night 
very pleasantly. At Canterbury, owing to some change 
of coaches, we took in two more passengers, who proved 
to be Frenchmen imable to speak English. You may 
suppose I began to enjoy myself. One was a very fine, 
handsome fellow, a wine merchant from Bordeaux, 
who had been to England on a commercial speculation. 
He was well acquainted with the literatm*e of his own 
country, and was delighted to find that I had read and 
appreciated their best authors. This was the fiist proof 
I had, and I have had many since, of the wisdom of 
becoming a little acquainted with the language and 
literature of a coimtry before one visits it. We break- 
fasted together at Dover, went on board the same packet^ 
and as I found nobody on board the packet at all his 
equal I still attached myself to him. The passengers 
indeed were the strangest and most amusing medley 
that can possibly be conceived. — Poor Frenchmen re- 
turning from successful or unsuccessfid speculations in 
England, their whole thoughts occupied with how they 
should best avoid the examinations of the custom-house ; 
Englishmen going to Paris without knowing a word of 
the language, and grumbling at eveiything that pre- 
sented itself to their cockney understandings ; Spaniards, 
Jews, arrogant priests, English ofiicers: but what was 
most amusing was a party of master tailors and shoe- 
makers who had come from Wapping to Margate, from 
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Margate to Samsgate, fi'om Ramsgate to Dover, and 
who, forsooth, must go to Calais to talk to the French- 
men about the beauiy of the North Foreland lighthouse 
and the luxury of gin-and-bitters. We had a most 
delightful passage of three hours, and when we got to 
Calais I found soon how wisely I had acted in attaching 
myself to the wine mei-chant. He oflFered, with a kind- 
ness I shall never forget^ to go with me to the custom- 
house, to attend to my passport — in short, to do every- 
thing for me. I foimd direcUy we got on shore that he 
was well known, everybody bowed to him obsequiously ; 
and by passing as a Mend of his, I got through without 
any of the annoyances that many people experience ; 
my portmanteau was scarcely opened, I had no personal 
examination, and my passport was brought to me at the 
inn, without the smallest trouble on my part. I dined 
with him at the hotel of Dessein; we breakfasted 
together the next morning, and he set off in his own 
carriage to pursue the journey to Bordeaux : finding, by 
the attention that was paid him ever}'whei*e, that he was 
a respectable man, I asked if he knew the names of the 
merchants to whom I bear letters from Mr. Solly, and I 
was pleased to hear him say that they are precisely the 
three first houses in Bordeaux, and that it was impossible 
for me to go to that city imder better auspices ; we ex- 
changed cards at parting, and he made me promise to 
call on him. On inquuy at the coach-ofiice, I found all 
the places taken for Paris for three days, and had it not 
been for the most fortunate accident, I should have been 
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obliged to stay there. At Dessein's there was a young 
officer who had travelled xnth us from London, and who, 
I found, was quite ashamed of having taken his place 
in so vulgar a vehicle as the diligence. I oflfei'ed to 
take his place of him, and the bargain was immediately 
settled. I got my place in the vulgar diligence for fifty 
francs, and he had the pleasure of paying about foiu* 
times as much to travel by post. One thing was un- 
pleasant, that I was obliged to pay all the way to Paris, 
though I wished to go only to Amiens ; and this, con- 
nected with some other important considerations, decided 
me upon going direct to Paris, though by that I have 
been obliged to sacrifice the tempting offer of Guyot to 
visit his relations at Af ontdidier. 

"The whole journey from Calais to Paris was one 
continued scene of delight. The novelty of every 
object^ the interest arising out of the variety of cha- 
racter and manners, the excessive beauty of the costume, 
changing at every district we passed through, and the 
amusing character of my companions, made a journey 
of two days and two nights, which everybody talks 
of as the most tedious and miserable thing in the 
world, to me the most delightful. I must not omit to 
tell you of a most miraculous escape at Montreuil. 
One cannot be a traveller, you know, without adven- 
tures. It was midnight when we passed the barriers : 
the moon had set, and on entering on the drawbridge 
a tremendous crash announced some tenible accident ; 
the carriage, however, remained firm ; we all jumped 
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out, and discovered that the postilion and the horse 
on which he rode had fallen into the fosse, a height, 
they said, of forty feet. I shall never forget the horror 
of this moment; we supposed, of course, that man 
and horse w&ce killed. Our own extraordinary escape, 
for if we had been a few paces further we should all 
have gone — the sacri dieux of Monsieur le Conducteur, 
the noise of others crying au aeooura, contributed alto- 
gether to make it certainly one of the most dreadful 
scenes I ever witnessed. But our fear was soon turned 
into merrim^it when we found that the man, aft^ 
recovery from his fright^ called out from the bottom of .4 

the fosse that he and the horse ware both safe. It j 

seems, thanks to the slightness of French harness, tibat ] 

it had all given way in an instant, and that the man f 

and horse had fallen pa7>endicularly ; the immense ( 

boots had kept him in poise, and when we got lanterns 
from the town, we saw the horse graang at its ease. I ;; 

should have told you that the axle-tree of the carriage '] 

was broken ; but, with the assistance of the soldiers and 
others who arrived, it was spliced together with ropes, 
and we wei*e enabled to pursue our journey in an hour { 

or two. We dined the first day at Boulogne, the second 
at Amiens, and I viewed the cathedral at the hazard of 
losing my dinner. 

** But now for Paris. I have as yet seen but little 
of this great city, but what I have seen has astonished 
and delighted me. Mr. Guyot, immediately on my 
arrival, ordered apartments to be prepared for me in 
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his immense chateau. The Swiss at the gate cleans 
my shoes, brushes my coat, brings me the gazette, &c ; 
and two beautiful damsels come in every morning to 
bring my breakfast and make my bed, all which is 
done in a style and with an air so superior to our 
servants in England, that I seem to be in an enchanted 
palace. I am entirely independent ; go out and come 
in when I like, dine when I please with Mr. Guyot^ 
and when I please at a restauratem's. You may well 
imagine that my situation is not a little agreeable ; and 
if Paris do not appear delightful to me with such ad- 
vantages, it will be wonderful. (Mr. Guyot appears very 
much interested about his son's health ; he says he shall 
be obliged beyond measiure if you will attend particularly 
to him, and if you will give him due notice, without 
delay, that you think it necessai'y for him to return to 
France; because, though he would of course sacrifice 
everything to the health of the youth, he is still most 
anxious that he should remain in England. I see that 
Mr. Guyot, as well as his sou, are not of a chaiucter to 
be ungrateful for attentions. ]\Ir. Guyot reads English ; 
and he says he should be glad if you would write him a 
particular account of his sou's health, the nature of his 
complaint, &c. &c.) I have seen the Louvre, and, not- 
withstanding all I had heard of its splendour, it much 
sm-passed my expectations ; and I must say, for one, 
that I shall always regret tlie policy which dictated the 
removing from it its most precious ornaments. The 
fete which was to have taken place on Monday is put 
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oflF, on accoxmt of the torrents of rain which fell on that 
day, and which almost washed away the preparations 
and the people. I am to dine to-day with Mr. Guyot, 
and afterwards to go with him to see the ' Andi'omache ' 
of Eacine, with Talma, and the *Medecin malgr^ lui ' of 
Moli^re. I have not yet presented the letter to Miss C. 
Smith ; I have traced her through two different hotels, 
and I now find she has hired a house near the Champs 
Elysees, where I shall probably follow her to-day. One 
thing I find to my great mortification, that I can talk 
about as much French as your little Henry can English ; 
indeed, I believe his language the most intelligible of 
the two ; the sounds, the mode of expression, and the 
whole character of the language as spoken here is so 
exceedingly different from what we get from books, that 
I almost despair of ever accomplishing it. Tell Guyot 
that I have found his little memorandums of the greatest 
use ; in short, thanks to his and his father's kindness, I ] 

believe nobody ever visited Paris with so many advan- \ 

tages. Tell him, if you please, that his father is ex- 
ceedingly interested about his perfecting himself in the 
language and information of the country. 

^'As to the language, I really get worse and worse ; and 
I am siu*e it will require a twelve months' residence, at i 
least, to get master of it. You had better scratch out 
what is marked off in the middle of the other sheet, 
and then you may show the letter to whoever may be 
interested about me, particularly to Mr. Baimbach, 
Delafitte, and Roflfe, and then send it to my mother." 
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"Dear David, "Paris. 

** At length I have seen all that Pai-is has to show, 
and I go to-morrow for Lyons. I came to Paris pai- 
ticularly to see what everybody sees, and what it is 
almost necessary to have seen in the present state of 
society. I am ashamed to say I have not made a single 
drawing; and though I hope my mind has not been 
altogether idle, I cannot quite reconcile to my con- 
science the idleness of my hands. Paris is the seat of 
Pleasure ; here the ruling goddess holds her com-t, and 
here her votaries assemble in thousands. The Parisians, 
from the highest to the lowest^ know no other principle 
of action. Beligion there is none ; and French morality 
is mere expediency. I have seen all the ceremonies of 
the Catholic church ; and my only wonder is that the 
farce should be at all kept up. The higher classes seem 
to despise and the lower to neglect them. I have seen 
the palaces, the museums, the manufactories. I have 
seen what they do in my own art ; and I have en- 
deavoured to look at their works as much as possible 
without prejudice. I find them distinguished by talent, 
power, facility of execution, and many other excellent 
and most desirable qualities ; but they want that without 
which it is impossible to make a powerful impression on 
the imagination — they have not the smallest poetic 
feeling. The Parisian artists would be astonished to 
hear this criticism on their works, because they draw 
their subjects from Homer and the other great poets of 
antiqmty ; and it seems hard that they should not be 
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poetical. It is not, however, the less true. If France 
had not produced the two Poussins, I should be disposed 
to say there was something in their character that stood 
in the way of this high class of excellence. The 
present race of French people are certainly anything 
but poetical If you attempt to draw their attention 
for a moment to the beauties of nature, they either 
smile contemptuously at your ignorance, or turn the 
oonyersation politely into some other channeL They 
will talk for ever of their palaces, their theatres^ their 
jets-d'eau, their cafes, and their cuisine ; and there is 
one class who will talk about chemistry and mechanics ; 
but for poetry, I am quite sure there is not from one 
end of Paris to another an individual who comprehends 
at all what we mean by the word, or who attaches any 
other idea to it than that of a gingle of unmeaning 
rhymes. i 

^^ There is one most comfortable thing about the prac- 
tice of the art in France, and which distinguishes it [ 
amazingly from England ; — it is that the artists ims^ine 
themselves perfect, and the public are all of the same 
opinion. A painter of eminence has no inquietude 
about how his works will be received; he has but to 
produce, and it is the business of the people to admire. 
If anything occurs in the shape of criticism, it is but 
to compare the present production with the former 
works of the same artist, or with some other of the 
present age ; for be it known unto you the present age 
is the age of perfection in everything, and Paris is the 
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seat of evaything that is perfect When I think of the 
cautious jealousy with which everything is looked at in 
England by a public xmwilling to be pleased, when I 
think of the anxiety of my compatriots to elevate every- 
thing that is old above tiiat which is new, or to admire 
everything that is foreign in preference to the pro- 
ductions of ih&i own countrymen, I cannot help in some 
measure envying the Parisian artist; for though this 
perpetual applause may produce some bad effects, yet 
the perpetual discouragements which the English artist 

> experiences cannot fiedl of damping, enfeebling, and 

eventually destroying all the powers of his mind. But 

I I ought to beg pardon for saying so much on a subject 

which, however it may interest me, cannot be very 
amusing to you. You ask for criticisms on the eloquence 

^^ of the pulpit, but it is a matter unknown here ; that 

pulpit which has boasted of a Massillon, a Bossuet, a 
F&i^lon, and a Bourdaloue exists no more. I have 
inquired in vain for preachers, and can hear of none. 
The service at the Oratoire, or Protestant church, is given 
in English ; and as it is at a more convenient hour than 
the French, I have not heard yet a French Protestant 
sermon. I have heard a sermon, or prone, from a 
Catholic priest; but it was neither judicious nor elo- 
quent. I can assure you the matters of religion are 
here of very small moment indeed. I am sometimes 
disposed to doubt whether the people have the smallest 
sentiment of the existence and omnipresence of the 
Deity. It would make many of our good people in 
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England stare to see how the Sunday is occupied. 
Everything in the shape of a horse, or coach, or cart, or 
waggon, is put into requisition to convey the whole 
population of Paris to some neighhouring fite, or to some 
place of amusement ; and those who are obliged to stay 
at home have all sorts of conjurers and charlatans in 
the Champs Elys^es, pour d^lasser I'esprit^ et s'amuser 
agr^blement ; and in the evening all the theatres and 
spectacles of every kind axe crowded to excess. Thus 
passes the Parisian's Sunday — that day which in Eng- 
land is consecrated by the majority of the people, and 
set apart for the worship of the Deity. But it ill- 
becomes me to be a judge either of this people or any 
other ; and I will as much as possible avoid reflections. 
For myself, I have received nothing but kindness in 
France. They call me English as I pass along the 
streets ; but I have never heard it yet accompanied with 
any term of reproach ; nor have I yet experienced any- 
thing in the shape of insult \Miether idleness and 
luxury agree with me particularly, or whether the 
climate is more favourable to health than our humid 
atmosphere, I do not know; but I never was so well 
in my life as I have been since I arrived in France. I 
drink wine just as I used to drink water in England ; 
but their wines are so light and pleasant that I find 
nothing but the most agreeable efiects from them. 
Paris is certainly the centre of ever3rthing that is en- 
chanting and voluptuous; and I should belie my con- 
science were I to say that I have not felt its effects on 
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my own mind. I do consider it a most dangerou 
place; and I will certainly never trust myself in i 
again without something that shall occupy every mc 
ment of my time. Hitherto I have been sufficient! 
occupied in seeing its various public works; but if 
come again, I shall come to draw; for it seems to m 
(what> by the way, I never before heard observed) th 
most picturesque place in the world ; and I am siure 
could occupy myself for a twelvemonth, profitably, ii 
making sketches in the streets. On casting my eye bacl 
upon this letter, I find it is anything but a descriptioi 
of what I have seen ; but I do not know how it is I ac 
not good at description. The next will be firom Lyom 
where I hope to be in a few days. 

"T. UwiNS." 



" Mr. Guyot wishes me particularly to thank you fo 
your attentions to his son : he says he shall write to you 
His continued and increasing kindness is almost to 
much for me ; and I am sure I have been paid over an( 
over again for anjrthing I have ever done for his sor 
I do not much expect the pleasure of hearing from yoi 
again, as I shall not be long enough in a place t 
receive a letter. But you may tell people that I shal 
be back in about a month, or six weeks at the farthest 
Tell Sir. Guyot, when you see him, that I have receive 
much attention from his cousin, Mr. Scribe ; and that 
am quite delighted with his character. Indeed, i 
Messrs. Guyot, father and son, and Mr. Sciibe are 
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fair specimen of the French character, I ought to retract 
everjrthing I have said in this letter ; and on the con- 
trary, laud the Parisians to the skies.'' 



^ 



*^ Dear David, " Lyons, Sept. 14th, 1817. 

*^I have, at length, traversed the 'vine covered hills 
and gay valleys of Prance ; ' and I write to you now 
from one of the grandest, most poetical, and most 
picturesque situations that can possibly be imagined. 
You may trace my course on the map through Bour- 
gogne, by the following towns: Melun, Montereau, 
Sens, Joigny, Auxerre, Avallon, Autun, and Chalons. 
At Chalons we took water and passed on the gentle and 
lovely Saone to Lyons. By the way, though the hills 
and valleys are certainly covered with vines, the people, 
as far as I could judge, are anjrthing but gay; I never 
saw a peasantry so wretched. Meagre and squalid 
poverty presented itself to our notice through the whole 
of the course; and we never stopped without being 
surrounded by a host of beggars, which made the 
passage to and from the inns always painful and dis- 
tressing. I began to fancy that I had left behind me 
at Paris all that was gay and agreeable, as well as pic- 
turesque ; but once launched upon the Saone everything 
became delightful. Oh, my dear brother, I have not 
language to tell you the pleasure, almost ecstatic, that I 
received from this little course ; it was an intoxication 
which set at defiance all that moralists say on the subject 
of present enjoyment. I literally * danced for joy.' I 
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felt too that my mind was now rightly directed ; it was 
no longer the tumultuous and noisy gaiety of a great 
city, it was the peaceful, tranquil, and delicious feeling 
with which the works of nature never fail to inspire a 
well constituted mind. You will naturally suppose that 
passing so rapidly as I have done through these places 
I have not been able to make many sketches ; indeed, it 
has been rather a joiuney of observation. I am still 
thinking of making a picture of a vineyard, and if I had 
found anything to tempt me in my course I should have 
stopped. All through the vine country that I have 
passed the costume of the peasants is very ugly indeed ; 
it is rather curious that those parts of France nearest 
England are distinguished by the most beautiful dresses 
of the peasantry, and that as you approach the south, the 
costume becomes almost like the worst of the country 
people in England. I could well stay in the environs 
of Lyons to accomplish my object, but I am told that at 
Bordeaux the vines grow much higher than here, and as 
I have some other reasons for going there, I believe I 
shall set off in a day or two for that city. The situation 
of this town and its environs are so delightful that I 
cannot expect to meet with anything like it ; but to do 
any justice to it in the way of picture one ought to be 
here six months at least, and as far as the vineyards and 
the peasantry are concerned I do not run much risk in 
leaving it. What Bordeaux will produce remains to be 
seen ; but, as yet, things do not augur veiy favourably 
for my picture ; the vines are kept cut so very low in all 
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the countiy I have yet passed through that it would be 
very difficult indeed to make anything of them, and the 
dresses of the peasantry are certainly detestable. 

" I have been to the Protestant church in this place, 
and have heard a most excellent sermon from a young 
preacher, full of energy and fervour ; it was delivared, 
as in my humble opinion all sermons ought to be, with- 
out book. The church was full even to crowding, and 
the door was guarded by a party of soldiers, I suppose, 
to protect the worshippers from the interruption of the 
Catholics. To the eyes of an Englishman this is very 
curious ; but the cruperstitlons of the Bomish Church 
(which certainly are at a low ebb in Paris) reign here 
in all their ancient glory. I have just read a printed 
bill, posted up against a church door, to inform the 
people that the precious relics of the heart of St. Vin- 
cent are to be exposed in the chapel consecrated to 
that saint for a full week, for the veneration of the 
faithfuL This is but a trifling specimen of what pre- 
sents itself everywhere to the eyes of an observer ; how- 
ever, the less that is written upon this subject the better. 

** I find travelling quite as dear here, if not more so, 
than in England. There are but two things cheaper, 
wine and servants^ fees. As to the dirtiness of the 
people I had heard so much of it that I believe it has 
appeared less to me than to others ; to be sm*e I have 
not travelled yet in anything but high-roads, and have 
not stopped at any inns but those of the first character. 
I found a flea in my coffee this morning, but that is a 
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thing which might happen in the best regulated houses. 
As to the habits of the people, which aie certainly most 
wonderfully different from ours, I can accommodate 
myself to them with the greatest ease ; indeed, there are 
many which are very agreeable to me. With regard to 
insults, which I have heard many people complain of, 
I really do think my worthy compatriots bring much 
upon themselves by their own inconsiderate conduct. I 
was the only Englishman in the diligence all the way 
from Paris, and it appeared to me that on the very score 
of being English I had particular attention paid me. A 
young priest, an officer who had fought in many of the 
battles of Buonaparte, a family returning from an emi- 
gration to Ameiica, a respectable merchant of Mapon, 
and a young man just escaped from college, formed our 
motley crew. Now not one of these from his peculiar 
character would be expected to be much pleased with 
the sight of an Englishman, and yet from all of them I 
received marked attention and respect We had another 
night adventure, though not quite so terrible a one as 
that at Montreuil; in passing the gate at Autim the 
postilion contrived to drive us with such force against 
the side that the timon as they call it (I believe I called 
it erroneously before) was again fairly broken asunder, 
and the horses in an instant separated from the carriage. 
Happily in this case there was no fosse, and the carnages 
are so massive that it is not a trifle that will overturn 
them. I leave this romantic place with the greatest 
regret and not without some suspicion that my search 
VOL. L F 
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after a vineyard will lead me a wild goose chase and that 
I shall neither get that nor anything else; however it 
be, I shall never regret having undertaken this delightful 
journey. 

" I forgot to tell you that I could not find your friend 
Galliard ; I went to the fioyal Post Office, and the man 
took the pains to go over with me the book of the 
Soyal Household, as well as that of the Duchess of 
AngoulSme, but without success. He told me there 
was an Abb^ Galliard ; but as I knew your friend was 
not an ecclesiastic I thought it best not to go to him. 
The countess and the Abb^ de Breaux are, I suspect, at 
Boulogne ; if I rightly understand the French gazettes, 
the abb6 has lately refused the bishopric of that place. 
I found Mr. Harris's firiend and was received by her 
very pleasantly; before I saw her I had been long 
enough in France to be delighted* with the sound of 
English voices and the sight of English faeeB^ and I am 
afraid I made my visit to his and to a Mend of hers (an 
English family of the names of Forbes) impertinently 
long, from the pleasure I took in conversing with them. 



"Bordeaux, Sept. 1817. 
" I really do not know whether it is the 24th or 25th, 
but it is somewhere thereabouts. 

" Dear David, 
" I expect, of course, that you have received my last 
from Lyons, as I took care myself of its affranchise- 
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ment, as I shall do by this, I have every reason to 
believe that I have done wisely in coming to Bordeaux. 

fl presented my letter at the house of M. Cabareuss this 
morning, and I was told that he was at his country 
•! residence, engaged with the vintage. I saw his partner 

and his sons, who received me with all possible kind- 
ness. I explained to them my principal object in coming 
here was to see the vintage, at which all their eyes 
glistened with delight. They seemed truly happy that 
I had come for an object which it was so entirely in 
their power to advance, and they immediately engaged 
^ me to set ofiF to-morrow to the country residence of 

M. Cabareuss, where they all promised me the best 
possible reception, and the partner told me that, luckily, 
his vineyards were later than those of M. Cabareuss: 
so that when I had done all I could at St. Julien, I 
had only to return to him, and he would take me to a 
country where everything was as different as possible : 
which would, of course, give me fresh opportunity to 
j exercise my pencil. He told me simply that I could 

not come better recommended to them than by Sir. 
Solly, and that all that it was in their power to do, 
should be done for me with pleasure and eagerness. 
(You Avill, of course, call on Sir. Solly of Ormond Street, 
to tell him of my reception.) The other two letters I 
have not yet presented, nor shall I till my return from the 
country, as not a moment's time is to be lost in seizing 
these offered advantages. Tlie grapes are at this 
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moment ripe, and all the country is beginning to be in 
a bustle. 

" I have travelled from Lyons to this place without 
stopping, as I was fearful of being too late ; as it is, I 
have just arrived in the very nick of time. The 
country from Lyons to Clermont is the most varied, 
the most picturesque, and the most delightful that can 
possibly be imagined. You may trace my course 
through Tomrs, Thiers, Clermont, Limoges, Perigueux, 
and Libourne. My journey has been too rapid to 
allow time for sketching, but at any rate I have seen 
enough to swear by, and I shall be as wise on my 
return, I promise you, as the monkey who had seen the 
world : for instance, I have sailed on the bosom of the 
tranquil Saone, conducted, not by a boatman, but by a 
lovely young bateli^re, whose manners were so elegant 
that, but for her hands being blistered and hardened 
by the use of the oar, she might serve as a model 
for Scott's Lady of the Lake. I have bathed in the 
waters of the more rapid and more renowned Shone, I 
have crossed the Loire ; pursued the course of the silent, 
creeping, poetic, Lignon, ascended the celebrated Puy 
de Dome, and am now on the banks of the Gironde, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Garonne. WTiat 
would you more ? if other trades fail on my return, I 
can set up for novelist, and talk as learnedly of all 
these places as any of the garretteers of the Minerva 
Press. For the Crabbites and matter-of-fact men, I 
can tell of beggary and wretchedness, of my ears being 
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pained by the supplications of the distressed, and my 
heart rent by the sight of misery which it was not in 
my power to relieve. I can go into some other details : 
I can tell of fleas in my coffee, and something worse in 
my soup, and of my being most unpoetically cheated by 
all the Damons and Phillises of all the hills and all the 
vallejrs. But this is not the side of the picture at 
which I would wish to look; indeed it would more 
become me to tell of instances of kindness and hospi- 
tality which have brought tears into my eyes, and 
which will make me remember France with gratitude 
and pleasure as long as I live. I have found that it is 
possible to be ill in France. Hitherto, I had accus- 
tomed myself to live entirely in the French manner, and 
had determined to eat and drink what they did. To 
give you an idea of what I mean, I will tell you the 
composition of a breakfast of which I have partaken, in 
travelling, between six and seven in the morning. Soupe- 
aux-herbes, to begin with ; boiled beef, slices of melon 
and radishes; fricasseed chicken, hai-icot mutton, and 
larded veal. Potatoes sliced and fried, haricot beans, 
and cabbage; after all, grapes, pears, and peaches. 
Now to a man who has been accustomed to notliing more 
substantial than tea and bread and butter, you must 
suppose that this must be a tolerable change (I forgot 
to enumerate a bottle of \*dne to each person); however, 
I ate and drank, and accustomed myself to it all, and 
got on uncommonly well till I got to Limoges, where 
something they gave me fairly poisoned me, and for 
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the last three days of my journey I was really ill. 
I am, however, now perfectly recovered, but not yet 
strong enough to look at a French table without a sort 
of inward shrinking and shyness ; what makes it worse 
is, that at eveiy little paltry auberge at which you stop 
they must all give you the same style of French cookery 
as that which you find at the best ; with this alarming 
difference, that they have neither the means nor the 
talent to accomplish their object^ and your dishes are 
often mixed with dirt and flavoured with vermin ; but 
the one thing of all others which makes travelling in 
Fi*ance so much more delightful to me than in England, 
is, that the beds are always excellent. I never travel in 
England without getting put into beds which are cold 
and damp and miserable ; here I have slept peacefully 
and tranquilly in the most wretched inns, and have 
really never known what it is to feel dampness since I 
have been in France. This is the secret of my being so 
well ; eating and drinking is a matter of small moment 
to me, compared to sleeping. By the way, if I am ever 
permitted by Providence to return to this country, it 
will be to the neighbourhood of Lyons, to the peaceful 
banks of the Saone, to the poetic villages which follow 
the >vindings of the lovely Lignon, and to the mountain- 
ous environs of Thiers and Clermont. I could well 
spend two or three summers in this delightful cii-cle. I 
have enjoyed an infinite deal of high and refined pleasure, 
as well as much amusement, during my journey ; the 
different characters of the people with whom I have 
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travelled have entertaiiied me beyond measure ; amongst 
the resty I travelled a day and a night with a painter of 
the name of Delaurasse {De La Roche f) (I do not know 
whether I am quite right in the name, but I should wish 
Mr. Baimbach to seek for it in his catalogue). We dis- 
cussed all the matters of art together in high style ; I 
can assure you I did not yield an inch to him. I have 
encountered particularly no less than three priests of 
different ages and characters, three officers in the armies 
of Buonaparte, and several common soldiers ; what is 
most amusing is, that they all take me for a Protestant 
minister, — the truth is, they are so imaccustomed to 
hear a layman talk with seriousness on matters of re- 
ligion, which they consider the business of the priests, 
that the moment any such sentiment escapes you, you 
are set down as one concerned in the affairs of the 
church. I have been surprised, by the way, at the ex- 
cessive ignorance of the priests on the subject of the 
opinions and the affairs of the Protestants, and I have 
had the honour of explaining the feelings, the views, and 
the practices of my dear compatriots in a way that has 
excited no small astonishment amongst my auditors. 

**But for Bordeaux, I am really delighted with it* 
As regards the picturesque, it must certainly 5neld to 
Lyons, but for cleanliness, beauty, and cheerfulness, it 
is superior to anything I have seen in France. Here 
too, for the first time, I have observed that an English- 
man can walk without being pointed at as a rare monster 
— indeed, in the public garden in the evening, there are 
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more English than French. But in a commercial city 
like this they are so accustomed to the sight of strangers 
from all parts, that all are alike disregarded, and the 
English, if I may judge from the little I have seen, 
more than any other. It is curious that since I quitted 
Lyons, I have been taken for a German, for an Italian, 
and here at Bordeaux, for a Spaniard; they are so ac- 
customed to a round person and a florid comfdexion, as 
a characteristic of an Englishman, that my little, meagre, 
swarthy figure, quite puzzles them ; one thing has made 
Bordeaux more delightful than it might otherwise have 
been, — they talk a language that I can imderstand, and 
they can understand me, two things which have been 
quite impossible in all the country I have recently 
passed through. The patois of Auvergne and the 
Limousin language seem to me to resemble the Spanish 
more than the French ; but it is in truth, I believe, a 
jargon that has nothing in common with any known 
tongue. You must suppose how bad it must be when 
I tell you, that in the midst of my illness I could not 
explain to them the simple want of a little brandy and 
hot water. I am afraid you will think me tiresome. I 
write on, without considering what trifles I am talking 
of, having vanity enough to suppose that whatever I 
may send from a place so remote will be read with 
patience. I long to hear fiom you, to know how my 
mother and how you all are going on, but I am afraid 
to ask you to wiite, as my stay is so uncertain, and the 
French post so dilatory. I shall write again soon, and 
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tell you how I go on at St. Julien. One thing I can say 
with certainty, that hei-e will end my wanderings ; what 
I shall be able to do in the way of the art^ will be done 
here ; very likely I may reach England by water. Of 
; all these things, however, at present I can say nothing. 

t «T. UwiNS.'' 

^^ I forgot to say that we have abundance of beautiful 
i costume, which was terribly wanting at Lyons, so that I 

shall be at no loss for subjects for pictures, if I can stay 

long enough to do them." 
• 

I" Dear David, " Oct. 6, St. Julien. 

" I write to you now from the country residence of 
: iL Cabareuss. You will think me tolerably bold to come 

hei'e to live and remain with a family of whom I had 
not seen beforehand a single person; but I had seen 
enough of French hospitality to determine my course, 
and I have not been disappointed in my expectations. 
The family of Cabareuss consists of himself, a man of 
about fifty years, Madame, perhaps forty, and four sons, 
handsome, intelligent^ and amiable ; there is besides a 
tutor, a very superior and interesting man. In this 
family then I am living, and I cannot help, from time to 
time, comparing my situation with what it would be in 
a merchant's family in England. I receive from them 
all the attentions possible, and yet preserve an entire 
independence. The French know how to do this ; how 
to fulfil all the duties of hospitality with a delicacy 
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which is unknown in England Happily for me they 
are all fond of painting, and the sketches that I make 
from day to day are a constant amusement to them. 
The very name of artist^ which is so despised in England, 
is here, as well as throughout France, considered a title 
to respect The following circumstance will prove to you 
the truth of this observation. I arrived here two days 
before the vintage commenced, which time I occupied 
in making a portrait of the eldest son ; it is certainly 
one of my happiest likenesses, and proves a very accept- 
able present to his mother, who dotes on him. A neigh- 
bouring gentleman, who was visiting in the family, con- 
trived to get into my room during a few moments' 
absence, and wrote under the portrait the following 
lines: — 

* C*e8t la parfaite ressemblance 

Qui nous fait aimer ce Tableau : 
Uwins, quelle reconnoissance 

Ne doit-on pas k ton pinceau.* 



** I should not trouble you with such trifling circum- 
stances, were it not to illustrate the difference between 
the two coimtries. I know the time when in England 
I have put in practice all the art of which I was capable 
to conceal from my companions that I was an artist ; 
but here, the moment a sketch-book is produced, you 
are treated with additional attention and respect. I am 
sketching, as you may suppose, from morning till night : 
we all go to bed at nine and rise with the sun. As to 
the vintage, considered as the subject of a large picture, 
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I do not know yet what to say to it ; it wants terribly 
principal objects. I shall make a good many pretty 
little things, but I cannot yet determine on a large one. 
It is ceiiainly a most interesting scene ; all the world is 
literally in the vineyard. Everything is suspended for 
the time, even the studies of the yoimg men, as they are 
all, as well as their tutor, occupied in one way or other 
in this great harvest. You will, if you have an oppor- 
timity, inform Mr. Solly of the very great advantage I 
have derived from his introductions ; had it not been for 
this, I should have had great difficulty and embarrass- 
ment in accomplishing my object The peasants are 
; so exceedingly ignorant^ and so entirely unaccustomed 

I, to anything of the kind, and they besides speak a lan- 

,f guage of which I imderstand so little, that certainly 

much of what is impleasant^ and possibly some danger, 
. might have attended my pursuit, had I not been pro- 

■' tected by the authority of the lord of the domain. As 

;. it is, there is one little girl, almost the only one in the 

^ vineyard that I wish to painty but nothing, neither au- 

' thority, nor reward, can induce her to sit to me ; she 

t imagines, I have no doubt, that there is some charm or 

f spell connected with it, which portends her some harm. 

You may judge from this of the excessive ignorance of 
i the people. The country here is detestable ; it is lite- 

rally a sea of vines extending every way to the horizon ; 
but I do not know whether the scene is less interesting 
on that account, as the figures fonn better gi'oups than 
they would do on an elevated ground. We are to be 
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three or four days longer at work, and then I mean to 

accept the invitation of Mr. C.'s partner. His estate is V 

hilly, and in eveiy way difiFerent After passing a week ; 

or possibly ten days with him, I shall return to Bordeaux, 

and present my other letters. I find on inquiry, that 

the gentleman who I told you in my first letter was so 

very kind to me at Dover and Calais, is a first-rate man 

at Bordeaux. I shall certainly endeavour to see him 

before I leave. 

^^ M. Cabai'euss tells me (what indeed I had been in- 
duced by appearances to suppose) that the English are 
very well received in this part of France ; they are con- - 

ddered the best firiends of the Bordelais who, being all ^ 

concerned in comimeroe, are desirous of peace. I have J 

met with no Buonapartists at Bordeaux. For me, I ^ 

cannot help hoping, notwithstanding the folly of the 
Parisians and the rancour of the army, that we may re- 
main long at peace, and be mutually sei*viceable to each I 
other. Most of the young men I have seen in France • 
have interested me exceedingly, and as the youth of this 
genei-ation will be the men of the next, I have great ex- 
pectations from them. Four finer youths cannot exist 
than those I am now living with ; they are noble, gene- 
rous, and intelligent, and as free from prejudice as if 
they had had the expeiience of age. One of them has 
been some time in England. It is only among the fool- 
ish and besotted Parisians, wrapped up in their silly 
vanity (which the English have so effectually mortified), 
that we find those rancorous feelings which would 
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oppose the good of all mankind for the giatification of 
their revenge. These visits which cost me nothing, will 
somewhat lengthen my stay in France, but I still do not 
expect to stay longer than the latter end of this month. 
I dream constantly that I am suddenly arrived in Eng- 
land, as a sort of excursion, and that it is my intention 
to return to France to complete the vintage. In dreams, 
you know, we can soon travel a few thousand miles, and 
notwithstanding all the pleasures I have enjoyed in 
France, my thoughts continually tend towards that little 
island which contains all that I value and love. As 
to the language, I really do not make that progress 
in it that I thought I had a right to expect; either 
I am very stupid, or the language is veiy difficult. I 
can explain myself tolerably on most subjects, and 
I can understand alwap what is addressed to me ; but I 
cannot understand a number of French togethei*; for 
instance, I lose half sometimes of what passes at table 
and in the family, and having difficulty sometimes to 
reply on being referred to, I find myself in a veiy awk- 
ward situation. One thing gives me comfort. Both 
M. Gabareuss and the eldest son profess to talk English, 
but they are soon obliged to have recourse to French to 
explain themselves whenever they begin talking to me. 
Now I do hammer out in French whatever I wish to say 
to them, and I have never yet perceived that I have 
been misunderstood. I have endeavoured to accustom 
myself to their manner of living, but I must confess I 
often long for tea. We breakfast at eight o'clock, on 
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beef and fowls, and figs and fricassees, and sausages, and 
pears and apples ; instead of tea and coflfee, we drink 
claret ; the dinner, between three and four, is very much 
the same as the breakfast, only that there is a greater 
variety of dishes, and one cup of co£fee immediately 
after it ; tea is a meal unknown, and there is never any 
supper ; indeed, with such an abundant breakfast and 
dinner as the French eat generally, supper would be 
quite unnecessary. A turtle-eating alderman of the City 
of London is nothing compared to the every-day eating 
of everybody ; and I am really astonished how England 
should ever have got a name for eating, after what I 
have seen in France. I have seen a Frenchman at a 
table-dTiote eat coolly of every dish, of which I daresay 
there are not less than twenty, and afterwards take a 
double quantity of biscuits at dessert, for fear they should 
be all gone before he had got enough. I shall write 
again next week, when I think I shall be able to speak 
more decidedly on the subject of my return. 

«T. UwiNS.** 

" It has entered my head that I may possibly still 
return by Jlontdidier, and present the letters of Guyot 
to his family. I should like to have an opportunity of 
making a portrait of his sister to present to Mr. Guyot 
senior, as a companion to his son. Mr. Guyot's conduct 
to me was so exceedingly kind and generous, that I am 
anxious to do something more that may be agreeable to 
him, as a proof of the sense I entertain of his kindness. 
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^ The facility with which I do these little portraits is cer- 

tainly a most happy thing for me in travelling, as it 
enables me to make presents which cannot be made by 
other people, and of which the value is never dubious." 

" Dear David, " St. JuHen, 19 Oct. 1817. 

(j "WTien I look at the date of this letter and think 

'B how many hundred miles I am from London, and when 

^ I think too on how much I have yet to do before I 

quit France, I cannot help confessing that I have made 
an error in my calculation, and that it vrill not be 
possible for me to reach you by the time I promised. I 
have been now three weeks at St. Julien, and I have 
B certainly still a week's more work here. You will be 

r apt to accuse me of losing my time, but I can assure 

^ you I have not been idle. My pride would not allow 

me to enjoy the advantages which this family has pro- 
cured for me without making an adequate retmn, and 
though I might well have bounded my reconnoissance 
to the one portrait which I did before the vintage, I 
have been foolish enough to do three others ; however, 
t the favours I have received, and which I have still to 

i ask, are no common ones, and I would rather overpay 

! them than come short of my duty. Do not suppose 

' that in doing these things I have lost sight of my main 

object. Should you see Mr. Robson, or Mr. Fielding, 
I you may tell them that I am airanging on the spot my 

(r materials for a large drawing, and that I expect to return 

' to England with chapter and verse. I have great hope 
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that it will be more interesting than I at first expected. 
I can assure you that it requires no small degree of 
perseverance to pmsue this matter fairly out; and I 
have been so harassed in the progress of it as to be 
two or three times on the point of abandoning it 
entirely. To make the rich and the higher classes 
understand why it is that I want to draw the peasants 
80 minutely is almost as difficult as it is to overcome 
the obstinate and persevering ignorance of the peasants 
themselves. They all entertain the same sort of horror 
for me that they do for a witch or a wizard, and I 
believe they all really imagine that I am some powerful 
enchanter come from beyond the seas to bind them in 
spells for their destruction. However nothing can be 
done without exertion, and I am wound up to it 

" You may suppose, from my continuing here, that I 
still receive from this family every mark of attention and 
kindness. After the vintage was over, I was to go with 
them to another estate, to traverse the whole of M^oc, 
and to be introduced to the proprietors of the neighbour- 
ing chateaux. This excmsion was made in great style 
in an English carriage drawn by four fine black horses. 
The celebrated estates of Lafitte, Chateau-ilaigaux, La- 
tour, and La Rose, have all passed under my review ; 
these four * crus,' together with that of St. Julien, on 
which I am living, produce the claret so much esteemed 
by our amatems in England, so that when I return, I 
shall be able to astonish the wine diinkers by my 
learning; though I shall still be terribly out if they 
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refer to my judgment for the flavour of their wine, as 
I confess myself unable to distinguish the shades of 
difference with the nicety which the judges pretend to 
do. To me it is all delicious ; you know I was always 
fond of claret in England, and though I have drunk 
quite as good there as here, yet there it is a rarity, and 
here it abounds. Monsieur and Madame are very high 
sort of folks ; besides this house and two ethers on the 
vineyard estates, they have a maieon depluiewtice much 
nearer Bordeaux, to which they go every week, except 
during the wine season ; to this I am likewise invited, 
and they promise, if I like to winter at Bordeaux, that I 
shall have all the offr&ment they can procure for me ; or 
if I would go farther south, Madame has been kind 
enough to offer me letters which shall secure me an 
excellent reception at Toulouse, and some other of the 
favourite residences of the English. Toulouse, you know, 
is where Sterne lived so long. If I had a little more 
courage, or a little more money, I should probably be 
tempted by these offers. I feel ahnost convinced that 
with my talent for portraits, and with their intro- 
ductions, I could live very well, but still it is a sort of 
dependence that does not suit my pride^ and more than 
this, I feel that I have some duties to perform In England 
which make my return necessary. Poor Cattermole 
has written me a melancholy letter from La Rochelle, 
in which he informs me that flnding himself no better, 
it is his intention to return to England at the end of this 
month, and I believe I shall take the opportunity of 
VOL. I. 6 
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returning in his company, but I really cannot venture 
to promise that you will see me before the middle of 
November. Cattermole must wait a little for me. The 
road through Poictiers, Tours, and Orleans is, I am told, 
the best road in France, and the lateness of the season 
will add but little to the difficulties of travelling; I 
certainly cannot leave here till the 25th. I may be de- 
tained a week at Bordeaux. Suppose I leave that place 
on the 1st of November, at La Sochelle I may possibly 
stop two or three days, and as Cattermole has not seen 
Paris, I shall be tempted to stay with him a few days 
there. You can follow out this calculation, always sup- 
posing that the moment I quit Bordeaux, my views will 
be directed homeward. 

^^ With M. Capoulade, the tutor of the young men, 
a most intelligent and respectable man, I have become 
very intimate. He has been kind enough to write me 
a little essay on the subject of the vintage, which will 
prove very useful to me on my return to England, 
because in it he has set down in order everything that 
occurs: it will be a complete table of reference. A 
M. Mal^cot, whom they call the poet of M&ioc, has like- 
wise addressed to me some stanzas on the subject, which 
have no great merit certainly, but which tend to prove the 
pleasure that the people take in the idea of the vintage 
becoming the subject of a picture. At my return, besides 
my larger picture, I shall most probably make a series of 
about half a dozen little ones, in which I shall explain the 
whole process of the manufacture of this * divine liquor.' 
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It will be both novel and picturesque. I shall show 
fii'st the labourers in the vineyard cutting or gathering 
the grapes, then the cuvier with the wine-presses, and 
the men who tread out the juice \vith naked feet, while 
others carry it to the immense cures, or tubs prepared 
for its reception ; the third subject will be the breakfast 
in the vineyard ; the fourth the dinner in the coui*t yard 
of the house; the fifth the labourei-s returning from 
their work at the setting of the sun, with the oxen 
loosed from the ckarette^ and the people joyous and 
delighted; the sixth and last, will be the ceremony 
with which the vintage concludes, and which, though it 
passed bo rapidly as not to allow of a sketch being made, 
will be one of the prettiest subjects of alL The master 
is seated in the parlour surrounded by his family, when 
all the vendangeurs come in procession, preceded by two 
boys who carry what is called a haste^ filled with grapes, 
and ornamented with flowers ; a young girl (the prettiest 
always of the group) advances, and taking a bouquet from 
amidst the grapes, presents it to the master with a little 
speech, in which she expresses the hope of the group 
that they have given satisfaction to their employer, and 
that the vintage may answer all his expectations. The 
master in his turn presents her with a piece of money 
to be divided amongst the labourers, over and above 
their wages; the value of which varies according to the 
abimdance of the harvest. Tliis concludes the whole, 
and with this vaW conclude my little series, should I 
have time and opportunity to do them. 

c 2 
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" I would willingly finish this letter with some observa- 
tions on the French character^ but as letters are always 
liable to contingencies, I believe I must reserve what 
I have to say on this subject till we meet, particularly 
as it is impossible to speak of the national character 
without considering the influence of the national re- 
ligion. The family I am living with are Catholics. 
There is likewise staying here, a banished Spaniard of 
rank, whose property has been confiscated by the reign- 
ing government, and who amuses himself in his exile 
by writing volumes on the subject of the Catholic 
religion. You will easily imagine how imwilling I 
should be to run the smallest hazard of offending 
persons from whom I have received so much kindness. 
The subject of the Lancastrian syst^n of education, 
which is beginning to be spread in France, has given 
rise to some conversations in which I have foimd it 
necessary to put the bridle on my tongue, and on some 
occasions even to find some excuse for leaving the room, 
lest my feelings should get the better of my prudence. 
I can assure you I have foimd opportunity for the 
exercise of all my vdsdom during my residence in 

France. 

«T. U.'* 

Mr, Uwins was now, in 1818, in his thirty-sixth year ; 
he had in the spring acted as secretary to the Water-Colour 
Society, after which he made a sudden and apparently 
capricious resignation of its membership. The real 
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reason is to be found in an unexpected embarrassment 
that fell upon him this year, owing to a security he had 
given to the Society of Arts. He never exhibited with 
the Water-Colour Society again. The minutes of the 
Society are honourable to him. 

£XTBACT8 FROM THE M1NIITE8. 

"At a general meeting of the Society, held December 17th, 
1818, 'the chairman read a letter from Mr. Uwins, who stated 
that as he felt himself, from peculiar circumstances, unable to be 
of any service to the ensuing Exhibition, he wished to withdraw 
from the Society, and therefore declined remaining any longer a 
member ; at the same time expressing his intention of ofierinj]^ 
himself for election as a member at some future time, should cir- 
cumstances prove favourable to his exertions.' 

'* The Society having heard of Mr. Uwin8*8 intention with much 
regret. In consideration of his former services, agreed to wave the 
law in his favour, which requires each member to send at least 
one work for exhibition annually ; and hoping that Mr. Uwins 
might be induced to remain a member of the Society on these 
conditions, it was resolved still to consider him as such, and 
eligible for election to any of the offices until Mr. Fielding (who 
was deputed by the general meeting to wait upon him) had re- 
presented to him the wishes of the Society, and (heir hopes that he 
would not consider it necessary to withdraw himself from this 
body for the reasons assigned in his letter to the Society." 

The good oflSces of Mr. Fielding appear to have been 
unsuccessfully exerted, as Mr. Uwins never exhibited 
with the Society after 1818. 

Mr. Warren, the engraver, had joined in the security, 

but Mr. Uwins, as a man without wife or family, which 

his friend was not, gallantly resolved to bear the whole 

responsibility. It is but justice to say that the defaulter 
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lived to make entire restitution ; but at the time of this 
unhappy burden falling upon Mr. Uwins it was the 
complete annihilation of all his prospects in art. 

The whole of 1819 was devoted to the task-work ne- 
cessary to raise the instalments he had undertaken, of a 
hundred poimds per quarter, for the liquidation of the 
debt This was only accomplished by executing copies 
of portraits and of pictures in water-colours, of a minia- 
ture size, and with a miniature finish. By the dose of 
the term, unnecessarily shortened by his own eagerness, 
his sight was so sei*iously impaired that the year 1820 
was chiefly occupied in seeking its restoration. In 
March, 1820, he was elected an honorary member of the 
Society of Arts. 

In pursuit of family pictures, and to make topogra- 
phical drawings to illustrate the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, he passed into Scotland. This connection with 
his works led to Mr. Uwins receiving many written com- 
munications from the great genius of the North. He 
has said that when on the continent he found them ex- 
tremely useful for presents as autographs ; and that even 
royalty had begged them of him. One only remained 
in Mr. Uwins's possession. 

« Sir, [N'o date.] 

** On receiving your letter I made some inquiry about 
the existence of a portrait of the lady of Loch Leven ; 
there is none such at Dalmahoy, where it would natu- 
rally be, and I do not suppose there is any in being. I 
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do not know whether the other pictuie you mention is 
at Dumbrisal or Darnoway. I dare say I could obtain 
permission from Lord Moray for you to copy it. He 
has, I believe, no family pictures at his house here. 
If you have time to call here any day betwixt three 
and four, I will undei-stand your wishes better than by 
writing, for which I have indeed but very little time. 
"I am, sir, your obedient servant^ 
"Walter Scott." 

" Castle Street, Monday." 

Mr. Uwins next saw Sir Walter Scott at Naples on 
his last tour. 

"Dear Zech, ** Perth, Oct. 7tb, 1821. 

^* A wet day in a strange place often gives rise to 
letters, and friends are very aflFectionately remembered 
on such occasions, who might be overlooked, not to say 
forgotten, in the bustle of pleasure or occupation. For 
myself I confess letter-writing is no small burden to me. 
It is a bad compliment to the party addressed to write 
dull and stupid letters, and yet those times devoted to 
this duty are generally the most dull and stupid of our 
lives. In a recent letter to David I hinted at the pro- 
]>ability of my attempting to get a connection in Scotland 
as a poitrait painter, and in one to my mother I have 
entered more fully into the motives which influenced 
this decision. ^Mlether the thing \Nill meet with my 
mother's and your approljation I do not know ; indeed, 
like everything else of this kind, it will be judged of 
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by its success. It is a fact that owing to my suspension 
of exertion last summer on account of my sight, toge- 
ther with the necessary time I have been obliged to 
devote to oil-painting unprofitably, I have been for this 
last twelvemonth going back in my account and getting 
gradually and insensibly into debt. I am quite aware 
of the objection that will be started on the score that 
if I cannot keep on in my r^^ular course, how can I 
hope to encounter the necessary expense of a new esta- 
blishment To this I reply that the tarial to be made 
here is to depend solely on the opportunity it will afford 
of raising the price of my labour. To remain here merely 
on the same plan as in London would be ridiculous ; but 
if, by taking advantage of my London reputation, I shall 
be able to start on higher groimd here, the result may 
prove beneficial to my interests. This reasoning is, I 
thinks tolerably clear. Nothing; however, would have 
given me courage to make the attempt but the singu- 
larity of the circumstances in which I have found myself 
placed. I do not know whether you recollect Mr. 
Joseph, the sculptor, whose £Etther was treasurer at St. 
John's. He is settled in Edinburgh, where he is doing 
remarkably well ; indeed, his connections are with the 
first people in Scotland. Now Joseph has always had a 
very high opinion of me ; it was he who introduced me 
to the Wilsons of Highbury, and who has done me many 
other valuable professional services ; and it is he who is 
now urging me, by every motive which friendship can sug- 
gest^ to try my fortune in Scotland. You will at once 
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perceive that it is no small thing to have the good word 
of a man^ himself an able aitist, who has already got the 
ear of those persons on whom everything depends in 
this clannish place> where people of a certain class follow 
each other like geese under a barn door; and where 
if you fail with MacJack you'll never get MacGilL 
Joseph, moreover, will not be a common puffer. His 
opinion of me as an artist is really very high, and he has 
always thought me not appreciated in London. Wlie* 
ther his opinion be just is not the question. That it is 
genuine, I am quite sure ; because he has proved it in 
ways that are perfectly unequivocal and impossible to be 
doubted. Added to the accidental meeting ydth Joseph, 
I cannot help considering as a most favourable circum- 
stance the Lackingtons sending to me a commission for 
things to be executed in Edinbmgh or its neighbour- 
hood, for which I shall receive of them from eighty to 
a hundred pounds, and in which, owing to the high 
ground I have always maintained with them, they will 
consider themselves the obliged party. 

"Now for the contrary statement. Some of my 
London connections I must lose; some additional ex- 
penses must be encountered ; some fear must be enter- 
tained of the injury that will be done to me by those 
who will have good reason to consider me a rival. Jly 
manners may not please the proud and haughty Scot ; 
and, what I secretly fear most of all, I may not prove 
when tried what Joseph's partiality for me induces him 
to anticipate. 
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"I have come to Perth to get at Lord Kinnoul, a r 

nobleman who has the a*edit^ even in Scotland, of being 
haughty, — in Scotland, where pride (if we may judge of 
the thoughts by the outward actions) is considered as 
the bighest of human virtues. Unhappily I came on the * 

eve of the races. As races had no charms for me, and 
as I knew it vain to attempt the noble lord in the midst 
of such grave and important business as the stewardship 
of the course, I set off to Dunkeld, where I have had a 
taste of what is beautiful in Scottish scenery. Ihmkeld 
is the key to the western Highlands, and it is a little 
paradise. If I have found reason to be offended with 
the rudeness, vulgarity, and insolence of the people of 
Edinburgh, how have I been pleased with the simplicity 
and kindness of the Dunkelders. The two days spent 
there have been days of placid and tranquil enjoyment; 
but even here the meanness, or the bad taste, or both to- 
gether, of the Scotch cannot help displaying itseUl In < 
England we think it hard if a nobleman refuse entrance 
to his park and pleasure-grounds; but here whole 
mountains are enclosed and waterfalls shut up in boxes, 
and dukes are not ashamed of selling the place of show- 
man to the highest bidder, who, of course, exacts an 
enormous fee from travellers for the privilege of looking 
at some of the wildest and grandest scenes in nature ! 
But it is ungracious, to say the least of it, to indulge in 
abuse of a people on whom I am about to levy tribute ; 
I must, therefore, shut my eyes and put my judgment 
in my pocket." 
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George the Fourth visited Edinburgh in 1822. 

"9, Hope Street, Edinburgh, 
" Dear David, August 20, 1 822. " 

" Sawney is now in all his glory. Princes Street and 
the North Bridge are as much crowded as Comhill at 
High Change. Two thousand men wei-e received at the 
levee ; that is, just as many as could afford to buy or 
hire a sword or a bag-wig : and at the drawing-room 
to-day, two thousand five hundred women have been 
presented, many of whom have let their houses during 
the time to enable them to get a white satin dress and 
a plume of feathers. 

" Sir Walter Scott's loyal and dignified nerves have 
received a shock almost too great to bear, at seeing 
placarded about the sti'eets, ^ court dresses lent on hire.' 
Poor man I he was trying to get back into other times, 
and aiming with all his might to throw an air of romance 
about the whole matter, when this ugly placai-d stared 
him in the face, and fairly demolished him. It is 
whispered that this courtly and poetic baronet, on whom 
has devolved the an*angement of all the shows, has got 
a little check from Royal Geordie, and that he is not 
quite so high in favour as he expected. The truth is, 
Geordie is no fool, whatever the folks may think. He 
knows by experience that court business must be got 
through in a busine>s-like way, and that iK)etry and 
romance had better come in at the end of it. I believe 
from my heart he is pretty well sickened by much of the 
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folly that is paraded before him. The Highland chiefs 
have come down with their lounging, idle clansmen, 
dressed in kilts and tartans ; and the whole place is put 
in masquerade. A most despicable attempt is made by 
Grlengaiiy and some others to revive the appearance of 
feudal tyranny. Their carriages are never seen in the 
streets without six or eight of these fellows running on 
each side, at equal distances, breathless in their attempts 
to rival the speed of the horses — fellows who bear the 
form of men, but have lost all title to the character. 

" The king's entrance was really a fine thing. You 
know Leith Walk, and can imagine what a stately, 
appearance the procession must have made in passing 
through it ; but when they got to Princes Street, and 
wound round under the Carlton Hill, Arthur's Seat and 
Salisbiuy Crags in front, the Old Town, with Holyrood 
Palace, lying in a deep valley below, and the Calton 
Hill, covered thick with people, rising above their heads, 
it was truly magnificent. It is said the king was much 
affected with it; and it is said too that the Scotch were 
touched by his gentlemanly appearance and graceful 
manners. Scotch enthusiasm, however, never rises very 
high. I saw many who had got comfortable seats who 
did not think it necessary to disturb themselves by 
rising ; and to my eye the hats were but tardily taken 
off*, and coolly held about an inch above their heads. 
The principal observations that came to my ears were : 
* He's nae sae ill-fa'red though, for a' they said aboot 
him.' or * I looked to see a muckle fat faggot, but the 
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chield's a decent-like body, and can walk on his legs as 
well as the best o' em.' \Miat he really thinks of the 
Scotch will be seen more by the time he stays amongst 
them than by what he says about them. I expect that 
he will soon take a hasty leave, and let them go back 
to the bare walls of their ancient mansions ' with what 
appetite they may.' 

" The only good the king's coming is likely to do me 
is, the having painted two or three transparencies, one 
twelve feet high. 

^' A dream about my mother has distressed me a good 
deal. I am not so superstitious as to attach much 
consequence to dreams, but I cannot help being very 
anxious to hear of her. 

"T. Uwiifs." 

«'9, Hope Street, Edinburgh, 
« My dearest Mother, Nov. 12, 1822. 

" It is now twelve months since I made up my mind 

to remain in this place. You will not be at a loss to 

realise some of the difficulties attending settling in a 

new place, and you are aware that these difficulties have 

been increased to me, owing to the commission having 

been abandoned which was the sole temptation I had to 

stay here, and to which I looked forward for support 

while I should be establishing a connection for portraits. 

The first remarkable circumstance that occurred in the 

history of my establishment here was the introduction 

to Miss Gumey, of Norwich, sister to the celebrated 
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Mrs, Fiy. Jliss Grurney and I became the best ac- ' 

quaintance possible in a very short time, as she 
happened to know many of my friends, and amongst 
others, my old and esteemed pupils the Misses Wilson. 
For this excellent woman I began two small portraits, 
but my eyes broke down in the middle of the second, 
and I have never been able to finish it. l^iiss Gxumey 
seemed to hope it was only a temporary indisposition, 
and would willingly have persuaded me to come to 
Norwich, where, I do not doubt, under her patronage 
and support, I should have done well ; but alas ! I had 
had too much experience with my eyes to hope ever to 
be able to continue making drawings on a size which cost ! 

them so much exertion. I theiefore resolved not to allow , 

myself to be tempted, and determined to do nothing less , J 

than life. You may easily conceive the difficulties I had v 

now to struggle with, and you will not be at a loss to t 

understand that, while suffering and bearing up against $ 

them, sometimes catching a glimmering of hope, and J 

then losing it altogether, I should have found myself - 

in no humour to write to you. In this way I went on 
till the summer, when there happened to come on a 
visit to Edinburgh the Bev. Caesar Malan, the Genevese 
minister, of whom you have probably read in the * Evan- 
gelical Magazine.' He preached here in French, and I 
went to hear him. There is something in the Swiss "• 

character that always interests me ; but Malan, with his 
dark hazel eyes, his elevated brow, and his fine black 
hair Hewing over his shoulders, looked quite apostolic ; 
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there was a sweetness and a spiiit of love pervading his 
whole discoiu'se which mainly aided this impression and 
assimilated him, in my mind, to St John, the beloved 
disciple. I felt a wish to make a diawdng of his por- 
trait^ and with much difficulty I got at him, follo\\ing 
him about from house to house, and taking my sittings 
in rooms full of people, for his time was so short and he 
was so much sought after, that it was only on these con- 
ditions he would consent to the thing being done. With 
much perseverance, however, I accomplished my object ; 
and it is to this portrait I owe all my connection. It 
was this which introduced me to the Lady Carnegie, a 
sort of Lady Huntingdon here, and to the family of the 
Earl of Leven, &c. 

"I shall have reason to remember Melville to the 
latest hour of my existence. I am not often in the 
habit of writing on walls, but so much was I impressed 
with the heavenly calm that reigned in this place, that 
I could not resist writing over the fii*eplace in the 
delicious chamber where I slept the following passage 
from Isaiah: — 

It " * And the work of righteousness shall be peace, and 

the effect of righteousness quietness and assm*ance for 
ever.' 

\ " * And my people shall dwell in a peaceable habita- 

tion, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet resting places.' *' 



" Thos. Uwins." 
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In the next lettei* he says, " I had thought of doing 
Malan on stone, but the expense of framing and glaring 
would frighten people from purchasing a head as large 
as life ; in the mean time it has been engraved on a 
small scale, and is published for the benefit of the school 
he h^ established at G-eneva. It may not get sixpence 
towards this object^ but it was necessary to write this 
under it, that all idea of my making a speculation of it 
might be done away." 



"Hope Street, Edinburgb, 
''Dear Zech, April 28th, 1828. 

"I sit down again to write, without being able to say 
for certainty whether or not it will be in my power to 
come to London, as I wish and intend. Your letter of 
this morning proposes an arrangement with r^ard to 
time, whidi is not so wide of my mark as you would 
at fiirst have imagined. 

"What are called *the preachings,' b^n here on the 
8th of May, and from that time to the 13th, all business 
is nearly suspended, and I am not likely to get any 
sitters who are members of the Scottish Kirk. Now 
my present plan is to get away by the Carlisle mail to 
Appleby Castle, where my business lies, on the Thiu^ay. 
Friday and Saturday (should things go on well) will do 
all I want there, and it will be then for me to examine 
with what sort of prudence I can venture to run on to 
London; by this arrangement, I may arrive on the 13th 
or 14th, and as I cannot get away by steam till the 
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2l8t> a whole week will remain to me; little enough^ 
to be sure, for all the business I want to do there, but 
quite long enough to be away from this place, where I 
am certainly getting connection and popularity. 
t^ ^^ There are some circumstances which render this 

arrangement the best I can make. You know, I believe, 
that I b^;an doing chalk portraits here at the low price 
of five guineas. On the 1st of January, I raised to 
seven, and I have advertised in my show room to make 
another rise to ten guineas on the 12th of May. The 
time of making a rise in price, I find occasions a mo- 
mentary suspension, though the rise be after all so 
trifling. While my friend Sawney shall be considering 
the matter will be the best time for me to be away. 
My price for oil heads remains at ten guineas, but so 
much has the novelty of the other style taken with the> 
people, that two portraits in oil are at present the- 
utmost extent of my commissions. I wish to tempt the 
folks to oil, because they are less laborious, and more 
effective ; but in this way I have many rivals, and in 
the other, I stand alone, flaking old women young, 
and ugly women handsome is now my daily occupation, 
and on this innocent deception all my reputation depends. 
To keep it up is no easy matter, I can assure you. You 
know the elements of a Scotch face. Take an example. 
• • • • • • 

To twist this into beauty requires no small dexterity 
and address ; yet to the accomplishment of this object 
is all my trans-Tweedian labour directed, and in many 
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cases the most abundant success has attended my en- 
deavours. 

*^ I long most exceedingly to see my mother, and to 
see you all ; my term of transportation seems to have 
been protracted to an immense period, and should I 
stretch the bounds of prudence in breaking through it 
I hope to be i)ardoned. r 

In Edinburgh Mr. Uwins was visited by George 
Oombe^ the phrenologist^ &c« This gentleman seeing 
an unfinished portrait of Dr. Uwins, with whom he was 
unacquainted, gave an accurate description of his charac- 
teristics, and Mr. Uwins warmly embraced the science 
of phrenology. Mr. Combe in his work on that subject, 
speaking of imitation and secretiveness as necessary in 
the arts in which expression is an object^ says, he found "* 

them large in the head of Mr. Uwins (pp. 369). The 
portrait of Dr. Uwins was exhibited at the Academy in 
1821, after which Mr. Uwins was for nine years absent 
from any of the exhibitions. He returned from Scotland 
at the close of 1823, or commencement of 1824, desirous 
to see his brothers, and harassed by dreams of his 
mother's death. He found her not more than usually 
declining, but did not return to the North. Sirs. Uwins 
died in 1824, the same month and the same day of 
the month with his own death — the night of the 25th 
of August. V? 

Released from his filial solicitude, he resolved to 
gratify his long entertained desire of travelling into 
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Italy. In a month he was on his way, and his first 
letter home is dated from Greneva, September 27th9 
1824 ; the first of sixty-two written almost alternately 
to each of his brothers. With them opens an entirely 
new era of ilr. Uwins' life. 

The list of works exhibited in the Water-Colour 
Society, appended, is the appropriate dose to this first 
period. 

Mr. Uwins carried to Italy a mind prepared, by the 
habit of composition, to appropriate new objects and 
hitherto unsuspected beauty. In his figure-studies in 
Edinburgh and the Highlands, in his treatment of the 
hop-gardens of England, and in his sketches amidst the 
vintage of France, he had anticipated combinations to 
which his materials were not adequate : his introduction 
to Italy was the turning point of his art and of his life. 

Verysoon after his arriyal he set himself to a series 
of landscape designs in outline, of the neighbourhood of 
Rafinelle's birthplace, and not imworthy of Hafaelle's 
name. These he presented to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
then president of the Academy, in lieu of copies he had 
undertaken, but had been prevented from making. His 
success led him to pursue pen and ink designs of figures 
and groups in outline, with great elegance and felicity. 
His first Italian picture, ** Dancing the Tarantella,** 
appeared at the Academy in 1830. Up to that year, 
besides various English scenes and frames of designs at 
the Water-Colour Society, he had exhibited at the Koyal 
Academy merely portraits, and frames of designs made 
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for the illustration of books, not easily described in 
words, but truly spoken of by the elder Landseer as 
^' compositions any one of which in a larger size would 
have made the reputation of a painter." As it was, 
being widely diffused, they made many unexpected 
friends. Once in an emergency after the expenses of a 
severe illness abroad, Mr. Uwins, going with slow re- 
luctance to a banker's to obtain a supply, found the 
man of money absorbed in a book. Mr. Uwins stated 
his case, his .profession, his name, his reference to his 
brother in the Bank of England, and was listened to 
attentively, but without a word of reply. The banker 
took up the card from the banking-table, and retired to 
his little room, where he was seen to compare it with 
the book in which he was interested. He returned with 
the book and card in his hand, and pointing to a design 
in the little volume, said, ^' If you are the same Thomas 
Uwins who did this, I can only say you are much mis- 
taken in thinking yourself a stranger ; for not only do I 
know you perfectly well myself by these things, but I 
believe my wife was once a pupil of yours in London." 
It must not be supposed Mr. Uwins entered Italy 
without introductions, but^ besides that refuge against 
utter solitude, he found many fellow-students at Rome, 
with whom, while he was in Naples, communication was 
kept up by occasional letters. Some of these l^Ir. Uwins 
preserved, and labelled them ^' Letters on Art" It is a 
selection from these which appears in this book (each 
series with a short introduction). Whatever may be 
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said of brown or yellow in the letters, it is certain Mr. 
Uwins in his own practice, excelled in purity of colour, 
especially in flesh tints. His women and children have 
the composed hue of health, are neither yellow, nor red, 
nor pink, nor pearly, but shine like true flesh with a 
light and texture peculiar to itself. 

The real painter animates his representations with 
his own life as well as with their own ; this faithfulness 
combined with this individuality, distinguishes the essays 
of genius from essiEiys in general. If in a mystic word 
could be spoken what life is, so varied and yet so 
universal — the life of a man, the life of a beast^ the 
life of a tree, the life of rock, the life of earth, the life 
of sky, the life of a river, the life of the sea ; there is 
nothing created so inanimate as not to possess it in this 
sense — then could be told the expression inspired into 
his work by a true painter. Let it be the semblance of 
fruit or flowers, men or women, fairies or angels, storms 
or calms, this life^ and his own life are there, and years, 
so long as the material lasts, cannot blot it from canvas 
or efiace it from marble. The common remark, ^^ painted 
to the life," expresses this. 

Allien Sir Joshua Reynolds visited the pictures of 
Vandyke, he said of some of them, "painted after 
his early manner, in which the sun is always sup- 
I>osed to be in the room ; " this describes the character 
of Mr. Uwins' practice in most of his works. " The 
Saint JIanufactory at Naples," has this peculiarity, 
but it is curious to observe, that it and the *' Vintage," 
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which are almost the only pictures accessible to the 
public, are remarkably unlike the Italian pictures by 
which he is supposed to be known. Those in the 
possession of Lord Normanton, Benjamin Disraeli, Esq., 
— Bradish, Esq., Thomas Baring, Esq., Samuel Cart- 
wright^ Esq., and others that might be named, exhibit 
the Italian quality, and suppose the sun in a high 
degree. Mr. Uwins rarely chose evening or sunset for 
the hour of his compositions ; usually clear day, or the 
early morning, when the mist b^an to be silvered by 
the approaching sim, as in the '^Morning Blessing," 
where the finest scale of diminishing tints, in light and 
shadow and in colour, is carried without sunshine from 
the nearest part of the picture to the mountains in the 
most distant. He luxuriated in the very delicate aerial 
perspective of mountains; the most subtle gradations 
were his delight. In the Lake of Lucerne, he found a 
subject of this kind, his drawing of it has never been 
exhibited. 

In Italy he practised much figures against the sky^ 
thus studying, or contrasting at once the two purest 
lights in nature. This is the practice of Titian, Gior- 
gione, and the Venetian masters. The transparent and 
yet solid sapphire of the sea in the Bay of Naples, 
resembling a lower firmament set imder against the 
upper firmament of heaven, with its glow of sunny air 
above its surface,^ gave another set of harmonies he 
delighted to realise. 

Warmth, lights and air, were so essential to him, that 
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in the hottest summer day he would choose the sumiy 
side of a street to walk upon. 

** The Saint ilanufactory," jestingly spoken of in a 
letter to Mr. Severn, as a " Dutch interior in which they 
are neither eating nor drinking, (fcc," represents the 
interior of a room closed from the s\m for coolness, and 
lighted only from the door at which the spectator stands. 
Clearness, colour, and detail are carried into its darkest 
recesses. Grace, and beauty, and rich colour overpower 
the one grotesque figure in the picture. The contrasts 
are precisely the contrasts of nature. Another picture 
was painted at Naples on the same deep scale of colour ; 
it is <^ Punch ** on the Mole, with an attentive audience, 
over whom is diffused much grave humour. It is in 
the possession of Wynn Ellis, Esq. Both are like 
Yenetiaii Kembrandts. The sunshine of the heart was 
as diligently the object of study with Mr. Uwins as the 
sunshine of nature, and in his search after this, the 
children, who everywhere loved to be about him, became 
his best models. The joyousness of youth, heightened 
by a perfect unconsciousness, beams from some of his 
pictures with the very light of nature. The ^^ Chapeau 
de Brigand " in the Vernon Gallery has the joyousness 
of youth, heightened by consciousness — the pleasurable 
consciousness — of being in mischief. 

With regard to large and small pictures, of which 
much is said in the correspondence, there is no 
doubt small pictures will admit of the most luxuriant 
composition. The '^hundred and fifty figures in the 
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background ^ are not exactly " thrown into the bargain.'' 
They make an essential part of the story, and in a pro- 
cession are necessary to carry out the subject. We 
should never wish to see more of them than we do, 
however large the picture ; nor in nature should we do 
80, otherwise they would become first indifferent and 
then positively frightfiil to us. The faces in a sea of 
heads immediately under our observation become a 
terror; we multiply each man by the spirits that are 
within him. The terrified crowd at Belshazzar's feast 
becomes indifferent to us ; we subtract from each indi- 
vidual the number and the fear of his companions. These 
are opposite effects of too great a multitude, and not only 
opposite, but reversed. In the first instance, the indi- 
vidual encounters a multitude of horrors, in the second, 
a multitude of persons encounter a single horror. But 
the spirit of a composition may be carried back througb 
fifty figures of a small size, provided the appearance of 
life and motion be sustained. There is a successful 
instance in the Vernon Grallery, in a small picture of 
dancing figures in' a garden, by Stothard ; but when we 
reach the size of the Cartoons of Eafaelle, it is observable 
the interest is nowhere more than three persons deep. 
To digress to composition in another art, the same holds 
good of novels, in which many of the figures are on 
a small scale, compared with history or biography, in 
which a few persons are brought near to us. What 
most appeals to the eye first, and after that to the 
houghtful part) the judgment, the memory, imagina- 
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tion, feelings, &c., is best in art Art being of itself 
imperfect, as it springs from and appeals to our own 
yet undeveloped spiritual nature, in which there is 
sometliing beyond what the finest poem or the finest 
picture has ever expressed. The story of Pygmalion 
illustrates this as applied to sculpture. 

Ml*. Uwins returned to England in 1831, and ex- 
hibited his second Italian subject, ^^ The Saint Manu- 
factory,** in 1832. It was followed by many other 
successful pictures of Italian life of marked, taste and 
elegance; indeed he ever looked vulgarity out of coun- 
tenance. A list of these will be found at the end of this 
memoir. On the 4th of November, 1833, he was elected 
associate of the Koyal Academy, and on February 10th, 
1838, academician, his diploma being the first signed 
.by Queen Victoria. 



To John Toivnahend, Esq., Trevallyn. 

"10, Paddington Green, 
« My dear Sir, Aug. 24, 1839. 

** It was no small mortification to me that my absence 

from home prevented my having the pleasure of seeing 

your sisters when they did me the honour to calL 

Honour and distinction in our profession bring with 

them hard work instead of ease. At the time youi* 

sisters were in town, I had op my hands the care of the 

Life-school at the Eoyal Academy which, added to my 

other necessary engagements, gave me no moment for 

anything but duty. 
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^^ Time was I used to fancy myself entitled to something 
like a holiday in summer, but alas 1 these luxuries seem 
to be at an end. Everjrthing is now at such a high 
X/reasure excitement^ that to keep pace with the current 
of the world, it is necessary to ^ scorn delights, and lire 
laborious days.' It is not money getting. I am not, 
I neyer was, a getter of money — it is merely holding 
oneself up in the perpetual whirl with which all pursuits 
of ambition are surrounded, and taking care our heels 
are not trodden on, nor our ankles kicked by those who 
follow hard on the same track eagerly watching any 
opportunity to step in and take the lead. How to keep 
aliye the poetic feeling in the midst of all this unpoetic 
bustle I this is indeed a difficulty — the very sympathies 
and associations to whidi a painter addresses himself 
are fast vanishing from this most scientific age ; a rail- 
road does not make fiercer havoc with the gentler beauties 
of nature than does the cold and brutal spirit of the 
day with the calm delights of a painter's fond imaginings. 
If in. your retreat you even peep at the newspapers, you 

will see that the political quacks, the H ^'s, the 

E ^'s, the W 's, — the haters and destroyers of 

all that is lovely in the human mind, and all that 
savours of divinity in human institutions, these fellows, 
not satisfied with their hitherto successful course of 
mischief, have lately enter^ on the fields of art with 
their beastly hoo& — they cannot appreciate art and 
therefore would destroy it. You will see in these said 
newspapers that the Royal Academy has been fighting a 
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good fight against the assumed power of these pretenders ; 
and hurled back their lies with indignation and defiance. 

"It has been my fate to be in the council of the 
Academy during the whole of this season of agitation, 
and though I am proud to maintain the dignity of art 
against the assaults of these vulgar quacks, yet it in- 
volves me as well as the rest of my brethren in matters 
which are quite foreign to our quiet and tranquil pursuits. . 
But everything must follow or combat the spirit of the 
age, whose name is destruction, 

" The same causes that have involved me this spring in 
unusual bustle, have operated to prevent my paying as 
much attention to your friend, Mr. Crane, as your in- 
troduction entitled him to demand at my hands. He 
has the good sense, however, to see that necessity and 
not inclination has been the cause of much apparent 
neglect. He has a great deal of taste and talent which 
I hope he will now bring to bear on his own interests. 

" Indeed he is now bound to leave his father, and 
mother, and sisters, and cleave unto his wife. 

" I hope he will repeat his visit to London when a more 
favourable state of circumstances may enable me to see 
more of him, and, if it be in my power, to do him some 
good in his progress. He has much tact and readiness 
at seizing and following out the smallest hint, and is 
quite capable of availing himself of all that is to be seen 
in London in the way of improvement. 

" I wish I could come to you. I should like to see you 
in your seclusion surrounded by beautiful flowers which 
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are my delight, not botanically, for I know nothing 
about that, but poetically, and as they contribute asso- 
ciations connected with art ; you cannot tell how many 
pictures I have made up in which beautiful flowers form 
a leading point of interest These things do not reach 
Liverpool, they in general find purchasers at home. 
Children and flowers call up my Italian recollections — 
indeed I live ahnost in Italy. The public have chalked 
out a course for me ; because I have done some Italian 
subjects successfully, no one will have anything else 
from my hand, and they who 'live to please must 
please to live.* 

^* The truth contained in this line is the secret why the 
art does not flourish in England. There is no public 
encouragement ; nothing to place the artist above the 
necessity of satisfying the taste of the individual patron 
on whom his very bread depends. Even the lotteries 
of Liverpool and elsewhere would not succeed if they 
were on a good principle ; that is, the committee bought 
pictures and not the individual prizeholder. As it is, 
they will lead to little good. Addia 

"Remember me kindly to your sister, my old pupil. 

« Faithfully yours, 

^'Thos. Uwins." 



^ 41, ChftrloUe St. Fitzroy Sq. 
'' My dear Sir, June 10, 1841. 

*^ My pupil is going to take his holiday next week, so 
that I could come to you any day you will receive me 
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after Monday. I long to get away from the bustle and 
agitation of London into the quiet of your domestic 
circle, and to indulge my idle feelings in your delicious 
garden. 

" We are all thrown into great affliction by the death 
of Wilkie. Anticipating his return, and looking forward 
to the gi-eat works his recent observations would produce, 
we can hardly believe the melancholy news. Had he 
died at Jerusalem, or in Constantinople, or in any other 
distant place, the event would have been robbed of some 
of its peculiarly distressing character. But his labours 
being got through in health; shipped on board the 
steamer to return ; and actually only a few days distant 
from the British shores ! It is a tale of woe made more 
dreadful from its being so unexpected ; and from there 
being no apparent necessary cause. Death stops the 
career of all, under circumstances the least looked for. 
It is only for us to be prepared to meet him, and then 
all is well. 

" Wilkie's loss to the arts is great indeed. From his 
matured judgment and concentrated powers, the world 
looked forward to new executions and combinations for 
which his fertile invention was always ready. He seems 
to have lived only half his days and to have developed 
only a small portion of his mental resources ; but he has 
done enough to secure imperishable fame. 

" Waiting your reply, I am, yours faithfully, 

*' Thos. Uwins." 
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"41, Charlotte Street, j 

« My dear Sir, June 28, 1841. 

" When invited to a house in town, it is usual to leave 
a card in due time, both for acknowledgment and re- 
cognition. After a visit in the country a letter seems v 
to be necessary ; and as in the first case a card does not 
call for any repetition, so in this, I beg you to believe, I 
have no idea of involving you in a rejoinder. 

<' Though I cannot rank myself amongst those senti- 
mental persons who, after staying at your house, resolve 
on settling in the neighbourhood, yet I may be allowed 
to say something of the impression which my visit has '^ 

left on my mind. The beauty of your rocky creation ^ 

crowned with delicious flowers, the real social union 
existing amongst the members of your family, and the j 

thankfulness to God, displayed in the exertions made to ^^ 

give the benefit of Christian ministry to your tenantry ^ 

and friends, — these are all substantial realities, far be- 
yond sentimentality and romance. These things are ' 
constantly present to my mind in the most vivid recol- 
lection, which no time can ever obliterate. To such 
exertions as you are making, and to the example your 
family are giving to the world, of consistent Christianity, 
we may come to owe the preservation of all that is 
valuable in our land. For in good truth everything 
deal- to us is sadly threatened on all sides. I witnessed ^ 
in Birmingham the most alarming inroads made by the 
Church of Rome on the faith bequeathed to us by 
Christ and his Apostles. They have built in this great 
and populous town a popish cathedral ! and I happened 
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to arrive on the day of ite consecration. I had no 
ticket of admission, but by paying five shillings at the 
door the church was opened to me. 

<* A man was in the pulpit whom I recollect as the 
head of the English College in Rome« A more impu- 
dent address I never heard ! He seemed to think it 
wonderful that Grod had not destroyed the land on 
account of its apostacy ; and offered this new cathedral, 
with its bishop's residence, &c. &c., as a propitiatory 
sacrifice, or first fruits of the return to the right path ; 
a symptom of penitence for sin, and a proof that we, 
the forlorn and blasted of Christ's flock, were at length 
seeking after righteousness. The sermon over,* meeaa 
cantata was performed with as many dressings and un- 
dressings, shiftings, turnings, and genuflexions, as I have 
ever seen in Bome itself, — the city where Superstition 
sits enthroned, and Blasphemy claims the character of 
holiness. 

'^ This is the first cathedral established in England ; 
another is to be built forthwith in London, and one in 
the north. There is to be a bishop of London, a bishop 
of the Midland Counties, and a bishop of the North. 

''After mass, the whole party marched off to the 
Town Hall to a public dinner. I did not think it right 
to go merely as a spy ; it implied a degree of hypocrisy 
which did not attach to the public service in the church. 
The speeches, I doubt not, were a continuation of the 
preacher's triumph, and the whole matter had about it 
an air of victory which neither priests nor people thought 
it necessary to conceal. 
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" My private business at Birmingham terminated 
oddly. I said to the new possessor of my picture of the 
saint shopy that I would give for it what I had received. 
He immediately took me at my word, and I am now 
again the proprietor of my own picture, the patron 
being a gainer by the transaction of thirty guineas. 

'^ When we leave a card at a house, compliments to 
the family accompany it. I should wish my letter to 
contain someiMng more than the compliments which 
fashion and ceremony demand ; I should wish to express 
my feelings of gratitude to the various members of your 
family for their frank and genuine kindness. Of Miss 
Townshend*s exertions I am rather jealous, and I shall 
not be satisfied till I have found some way of contri- 
buting my mite to the good work which gives such a 
perpetual stimulus to her fingers. Silver and gold I 

have none. 

"Yours faithfully, 

« Thos. UwiNa" 



i 



JL-. Townshend was at that time engaged in building 
a church upon his estate. The next letter anticipates 
his approaching marriage with the niece of Mrs. Clay- 
ton, who had been one of Mr. Uwins's friends in Italy. 



"41, Charlotte St Fitzroy Sq. 
« My dear Sir, March 22, 1842. 

" I am a wretched hand at writing formal letters of 
conoratulation ; indeed it would be rather out of order 
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to congratulate you on an event which has not yet taken 
place. But I cannot help telling you what very great 
pleasure the news has given me, which you were kind 
enough to convey through Mrs. Clayton. I do most 
sincerely rejoice at your detennination. I am sui-e the 
change will add to your happiness, because it will add 
to your usefulness. Mrs. Clayton says her niece is 
engaged, like yourself, in active works of Christian 
benevolence ; there will therefore be a imity of purpose 
which cannot fail of producing the best results, and will 
assuredly not fail in calling dovm upon your heads the 
promised blessing. 

*^ How delightful it will be to see the pet church, and 
the pet school thriving and flourishing under the new 
auspices; and the pet rockery, which I am sure will 
never be neglected by one who loves nature and loves 
you. By the way, I must tell you of the use I have 
made of this delightful creation of your taste. I have 
put Sterne's Maria and her goat into the sketch of the 
cavern, and the sentiment of loneliness and solitude is 
perfect Then as a companion to this little picture, I 
have done another from the sketch I made on the little 
wooden bridge at Wynn Stay, where you and your 
sisters, and ilr. Fletcher were kind enough to wait on 
the seat till the work was completed. Into this I have 
put * Dorothea surprised by the Curate and Barber,' 
who, in their search after Don Quixote in the Sierra 
Morena, come suddenly on the disguised damosel, while 
she is washing her feet. A mountain stream in one 

VOL. I. I 
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country is very much like a mountain stream in another, 
and I do not doubt my picture is quite as Spanish as if 
I had been on the spot 

"Perhaps you know that my nephew quitted the 
Niger expedition before entering the fatal river. His 
fears proved prophetic As he had engaged in this 
employment at a few hours' notice, and without due 
consideration, his asking leave to quit was not thought 
extraordinary, and the result proved that it was wise. 
He saw a good deal, during the voyage, of your friends 
the Ashantee princes, whom they sent home in health 
and safety. 

" A great stir is going on just now about the cultiva- 
tion of the higher walks of art in England. A Com- 
mission is appointed on the subject, of which Prince 
Albert is the head, and Air. Eastlake the secretary. The 
walls of the new houses of Parliament are to be painted 
in fresco, which is to emulate the splendoiu* of the 
Vatican. 

" Bemember me kindly to all your family, and to 
JL\ Fletcher, and believe me ever yours faithfully, 

"Thos. UWINS." 

In 1843, Mr. Uwins painted a fresco of the Lady 
in Coraus, in the pavilion at Buckingham Palace. 
In 1844, he received the appointment of librarian to 
the Royal Academy, and in 1845 the further appoint- 
ment of surveyor of pictures to the Queen, in the 
room of Sir Augustus Callcott. 
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To John Townshendy Esq,, Trevallyn, 

" Victoria Road, Kensington, 
"My dear Sir, Saturday, Jan. 4th, 1845. 

*^ Many thanks for your kind congratulations. The 
appointment to which you allude is very agreeable to 
me, as it connects me with all that is great in art, with 
the inventions of the best ages, and the thoughts of 
those who have thought best on the subjects which most 
interest me. It gives me the opportunity, moreover, 
of conveying to the students the experience of not a veiy 
short life, of promoting their interests, and directing 
their studies. 

** The library of the Boyal Academy is intended to 
carry on the course of instruction begun in the other 
schools. Beauty of form is studied from the Greek 
models in- the antique school : to apply this to nature 
becomes the business of the life schooL In the painting 
school the mechanical execution and mode of working is 
taught, while composition, light and shadow, and the 
whole arrangement of a picture falls to the province of 
the library. The office is no sineciure, nor should I >vish 
it to be 80 ; while I have health and strength I wish to 
labour in my vocation. You would not be annoyed by 
these details were it not to prove that our library is not 
characterised by pen, ink, and spectacles ; and that the 
palette and palette knife, though not actually used there, 
are still implied in all the course. Moreover, and tliis 
is the best answer to your ominous prediction, the knife 

12 
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is not in the river, nor under the tree, but in my paint- 
ing-box, where I have just deposited it after my day's 
labour. I never look at it without thinking of your 
kindness, and regretting that my want of memory should 
have occasioned you so much fatigue and ti'ouble. 

"As you have almost compelled me to make myself 
the subject of this letter, I must tell you that on New 
Year's Eve I received a second communication from 
Court, in the shape of a letter from the Lord Chamber- 
lain, offering me, on the part of the Queen, the office 
of curator of the pictures in the royal palaces, vacant 
by the death of Sir Augustus Callcott, which offer I 
accepted with all humility. Whj the Queen has sought 
me out in my obscurity, as the person she delights to 
honoui*, is, I own, no small mystery to me. This place 
has been applied for by many of standing my equals, 
and in talent my superiors; men of more interest than 
myself, and with more means of putting forvrard that 
interest in the quarter where it ought to have in- 
fluence. 

"I asked not for the place directly or indirectly. 
But to me it is given. Perhaps Her ]Maje8ty was 
pleased that I did not attempt to take any advantage 
of the personal communication with which I was acci- 
dentally honoured while painting the fresco in the 

pavilion ; or perhaps . But it is useless to go on 

conjecturing, so I must leave it It is one more of 
those mysterious and particular providences by which 
my whole comse in life has been accompanied. It 
comes just as I was, doubtfully and with much hesita- 
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tion, entering on a new house and new expenses; in 
fact, just at the very moment when it was most needed. 
Gratitude to God is the first feeling inspired by it ; the 
next is humility. I cannot help saying, * WTio am I ? 
and what is my fathei's house?' that blessings should 
be poured into my lap, while so many of more merit 
than myself are left wanting I 

" The only possible reason I can give for not writing 
to you is, that a sort of communication has been esta- 
blished through Mrs. Clayton, to whom I pay periodical 
visits. After receiving so much kindness at your house 
and amongst your friends, it would not be a part of my 
character to lose interest in the welfare and happiness 
of the inhabitants of Trevallyn. 

" Believe me, I have sympathised with you in your 
illness, and have thought with love and admiration of 
the attentions of yoiur noble wife, who comes so fully 
up to my idea of perfection in woman, that I dare hardly 
trust myself to write about her, lest the simple expres- 
sion of my feelings should look like flattery. 

" Yours ever faithfully, 

"Thos. Uwins." 

" My dear Sir, " Wilton House, Sept. 19, 1845. 

** I am now paying my long promised visit to Wilton. 
Aly pictures were crying out for varnish, and I have fed 
them. Mr. Fielden's family (all, I believe, at home), 
make a large dinner-table look to be furnished with 
guests. All seem to be well and happy. 

I 3 
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*^ Now being so far to the north of you, I should not 
like to return to London without calling at Trevallyn. 
Will you be kind enough to say if, on some eaily day 
next week, I should be considered an intruder. I must 
be at home on Saturday the 27th. 



^Wilton House, Monday morniDg, 
« My dear Sir, Sept 22, 1845. 

" There are so many contrivances in this kind family 
for my amusement, and I find so much occupation in 
my attempts to be of use to the ladies in proving to 
them that they are surroimded by beautiful materials 
for drawing without quitting their own enclosures, that 
with all my urgency, I find it impossible to get away 
before Wednesday morning. I shall come by the early 
mail train to Liverpool, stop there to see the Exhi- 
bition, and get over to Birkenhead as soon a^ this 
arrangement will permit* At the Chester terminus they 
tell me there are plenty of flys to be had, so that with- 
out troubling your brother, I will trust myself to the 
chances of the road. 

** I am delighted to know that it may be in my power 

to be of any service to Mrs. Townshend — even beyond 

the terminus at Euston Square, as Mrs Cla}^on lies 

quite in the way to my new residence at Victoria Koad, 

Kensington. 

" Yours faithfully, 

'' Thos. Uwixs." 
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The next letter alludes to the marriage of Mr. Uwins's 
niece, who had been his housekeeper at Victoria Road. 

" Victoria Road, 
« My dear Sir, Oct. 9, 1846. 

** Condolence is the word, as far as I am concerned. 
I have hardly yet recovered from the first shock of this 
terrible separation* But I must not be selfish. Much 
more happy for two years than any old bachelor has a 
right to expect^ I must be content. Nobody ever was 
so fitted for a country parson's wife as my deai*est Jane ; 
and why should any wishes of mine prevent her occupy- 
ing that position for which education, taste, and sincere 
piety especially qualify her ? My wish is to think all 
right. I sometimes regret that my nephew had not 
been appointed to your church, and the more so as he 
has now married his cousin, because I am sure he would 
have united with you, and Jane with your esteemed 
wife, in all your doings for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of your tenants and neighbours. Neither him- 
self nor his wife have any wish to spare their own 
powers nor to indulge in any luxury but that of doing 
good. 

"Your kind invitation to visit the sympathetic flowers 
and my old friends the rocks, that you seem to think 
would be melted by my woes, is timely, as far as the 
mind s requirements extend, but all holidays are over 
now, both with my nephew and myself. 

** I have been running through France from north to 
I 4 
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south, rambling amongst the bustling scenes of the 
vintage; and not forgetting art in my admiration of 
nature, I have taken Paris in my way back, and seen 
all that splendid capital has to show in the way of 
novelty, and this is not a little! The Madeleine, 
Versailles, the Luxembourg, and the Beaux- Arts, present 
much to admire of living talent. The great work of 
Paul De la Roche at the latter place is a picture to mark 
an age. Horace Vemet's* Battle of Constantine' is full of 
power ; and there are many other things which I have 
not time to talk of. I am just now a good deal occupied 
about the palaces. The storm in the spring deranged i 

some of the objects of my care, and occasioned some | 

new arrangements, about which the Prince always does ' 

me the honour to consult my taste. I was with him at 
Windsor the other day for nearly two hours, a time 
which he does not often give to one individual. The 
more I see him, the more I find in him to admire. 

" Yours ever faithfully, 

<^Thos. Uwiys.** 

The keepership of the National Gallery, on the re- 
signation of Mr. Eastlake, was conferred on Mr. Uwins 
in November, 1847. It will be seen from his letters how 
pleasiuuble to 3Ir. Uwins were his successive honours. . 
As surveyor of pictures to the Queen, Mr. UAvins wished 
for permission to remount the Cartoons of Rafaelle at 
Hampton Court, or to take such other steps for their 
preservation as the best living authorities could suggest. 
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Accordingly, on the 10th of November, 1849, he ad- 
dressed a request to Her Majesty's Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Woods and Forests, under which Board 
the palaces then were, and received the following reply. 

•* Office of Woods, &c., 
"Sir, Nov. 30, 1849. 

"On behalf of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Woods, &C., I am to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 10th instant, calling attention to the neces- 
sity of taking measures for the preservation of the 
Raphael Cartoons in Hampton Court Palace; and as 
you would be unwilling to incur solely the responsibility 
of determining the mode of attempting the restoration 
of these valuable works, the Board deemed it advisable 
to communicate your suggestion to Jlr. Eastlake, with 
a request that he would, accompanied by you, take an 
opportunity in the ensuing spring of minutely inspecting 
these celebrated drawings, with the view of determining 
the best mode of attempting their restoration ; and as 
Mr. Eastlake coincides with you in considering it ad- 
visable to have a limited committee of artists to super- 
intend the measures decided upon, the Board have 
requested that he will consent to be on the committee, 
and that he will, conjointly with you, nominate one 
other gentleman (if you consider a committee of three 
sufficient) to be associated with you in directing the 
contemplated works. 

" I am Sir, your most obedient," &c. 
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The committee was formed, and the inspection took 
place, but the many verbal communications made to 
Lord Carlisle, then chief of the Woods and Forests De- 
partment, ended in a postponement of the subject by his 
lordship, and it was never resumed. Mr. Uwins lived 
to see the convenient arrangement^ by which these in- 
estimable works are now lowered to the ground for the 
use of students, but it only made bim regret the more 
that eight years of dilapidation had acciunulated on 
them since the application that^ in spite of its gracious 
reception, had proved so firuitless. 

To John Tovmahend^ Esq., Trevallyn. 

** Victoria Road, Kensington, 
" My dear Sir, Jan. 1, 1850. 

^'Your observation about my unshaken hand, con- 
nected with the silence on the picture at Liverpool, and 
the question as to the hop-picking speculation, prove to 
me that age or apoplexy are discoverable in my head if 
not in my hand. In February next I enter my sixty- 
ninth year, one year short of the established age of man, 
threescore and ten. Is it wonderful that some of my 
former vigour should have left me ? Unhappily, with 
these deficiencies staring me in the face, I must still go 
on. Painting is not profitable enough to allow of re- 
tirement. Would that it were I No Exhibition should 
bear evidence of the failure of my powers. I would 
tell my feelings to trees, and whisper them to the wind. 
Happily for me, the places given by the considerate 
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bounty of the Queen are my present support; and when 
I can no longer do the duties attached to them^ I must 
fall back on the superannuated pension of the Boyal 
Academy. Anticipating this claim^, as long as I can do 
anything that is not positively disgraceful to the Exhi- 
bition, I feel in conscience bound to do it. 

*^ Perhaps I deceive myself, like the Archbishop of 
Grenada; and when the advice comes either from 
another Gil Bias or from the daily press, I may think 
the error not in me, but in my advisers. This is no age, 
however, for mincing matters; things are called by their 
right names. A dotai'd can expect no mercy at the 
hands of Young England. I am now engaged on a 
picture from Homer, which will fail as completely as 
the one from Spenser ; and after that I must surrender 
my sword to the first *puny whipster' who will 
take it. 

" Enough of self! You cannot tell how much I felt 
at hearing the account of the distribution of property at 
Park Street. Mrs. Clayton always led me to think Mrs. 
Townshend and her sisterg would be her heirs. 

**Very much indeed do I thank you for the trouble 
you took in my nephew's cause. There were forty-seven 
candidates, some of them authors of prize cartoons at 
Westminster Hall (one, at least, I know). The whole of 
this trouble might have been spared, as Lord Sherborne 
(the head of the college) had previously determined the 
post should be given to the drawing-master of his family, 
William Eivi^re, and it does not often happen that a 
job turns out so well. Riviere is a very clever and 
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highly respectable man, and very fit for his position. 
My nephew had nothing but merit and modesty in his 
favour, with the interest of a few good friends like 
yourself, for which interest he is truly grateful. 

" You say nothing about your church. I had hoped 
by this time some change would have taken place. . It 
is one of those mysterious things of which it were vain 
for us to attempt the solution* I hope as I grow older 
I grow something in the spirit that it is the object of 
Christianity to infuse. In early life I was too apt to 
judge others. I now leave all in the hands of the Being 
who I know does all things welL I look back with 
horror at my former presumption* 

'^ The end of another year calls old associations to my 
mind. 

** Yours through all changes, 

" T. UwiNS." 

^ Kensington, Jan. 14, 1850. 
" You ai*e right, my dear sir, about Spenser. Nobody 
reads him but the artist; and the artist finds the 'Faery 
Queen' so full of the combinations which lend them- 
selves to painting, that he loses his chance of pleasing 
the public in the love of pleasing himself. It was in 
this view that I spoke of my poor Sir Ouyon as a 
failure. WTien the picture was at the Royal Academy 
people passed by it as if it was so much blank wall, and 
went on to a mountain scene, which to my feelings was 
full of nothingness. The same thing will happen with 
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what I am now doing. The present go aJtead age never 
heard of Homer, and Ulysses may sigh for Ithaca and 
Penelope in hopeless solitude without the chance of being 
listened to by Young England. Poetry is too slow a 
thing for a fast generation, and can only hope for a 
hearing in anti-corn-law rhymes and railroad rhapsodies. 
The pleasures of imagination are at an end ! 

** The stories about Etty's accumulation of wealth I 
can hardly believe. But he was taken up by dealers, 
and they can make a man's fortune. The dealers can 
no longer get a market for their Kaphaels, Correggios, 
and stuff, manufactured in their back shops, and smoked 
into the appearance of antiquity ; to do any business at 
all, they must go to living painters, and the man they 
take up becomes popular. The old nobility and land 
proprietors are gone out. Their place is supplied by 
railroad speculators, iron mine men, and grinders from 
Sheffield, &a, Liverpool and IVIanchester merchants and 
traders. This class of men are now as much in the 
hands of the dealers as the old black collectors were 
formerly. But they do not love darkness, and therefore 
will only deal with their contemporaries. The volup- 
tuous character of Etty's works suits the degiee of moral 
and mental intelligence of these people, and therefore 
his success I 

** It gives me real pleasure to hear of your Gresford 
success ! I know nothing more desolate than the want 
of some mind with which we may communicate on 
subjects of eternal interest We are so constituted as to 
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require this periodical communicatioii. I never see my 
nephew at work in his district without thinking what a 
heaven he would have created round you had your 
church fallen into his hands. But all our imaginings 
are vain when brought to bear on these subjects. 
Humble submission to the Divine will is the only thing 
to extricate us from the labyrinths of falsified hopes and 
shipwrecked schemes. 

^^ Much pleasure as I have in communicating with you, 
I should not have made this rejoinder to your letter for 
any purpose of defending myself from the critical justice 
of your censures. I wish to know (and this only at 
your entire leisure), if the two original pictures of mine ] 

which l^Irs. Clayton had, as well as the copy of the Cor- 
reggio, have come into your possession ? j 

<^ My kindest remembrances to Mrs. Townshend. I *^ 

thought your house would be full, or I should have run ! 

down at Christmas. No more holiday now till Sep- 
tember. I spent last Christmas with Sir Bobert Peel : 
and his family, at Drayton IVIanor. ! 

" Yours ever, -i 

"Thos. Uwins.** ; 

" Victoria Road, Kensington, 
"My dear Sir, Feb. 21. 1851. 

" To see your name at the end of a letter, or even to 
see the post mark of Trevallyn on the outside of the en- 
velope, is always to me an event in itself agreeable, and 
leading to the certainty of pleasurable results. Though 
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greatly your senior, our acquaiDtance has been of such 
duration as to deserve the title of old friendship ; and 
now the vehicle of communication derived from Hyde 
Park Street is at an end, the ignorance of your thinkings 
and doings becomes painful to me. True, it is impos- 
sible to write a note from Victoria Boad, without having 
Mrs. Townshend and yourself present to my mind The 
portfolio on which I write, the box containing my paper, 
and the inkstand always at my side, axe cherished ob- 
jects of association with sympathy and kindness. No 
one can regret more than myself the indisposition of the 
valued being so closely imited to you, and no one can 
hope more fervently that it may pass away and leave no 
trace behind. I have seen so much of the power of 
nature in overcoming every derangement of the system, 
that it would be wickedness in me to despair. You and 
I differ in our notions of medical treatment, and you 
laugh at all my favourite quackeries; but I still believe 
in the efficacy of mesmerism, the value of hydropathy, 
and the perfection of homceopathy. In shorty I think 
an3^thing or nothing better than the old medical system 
still adhered to by multitudes in the profession. 

** But to tell you my history ! I set off last Septem- 
ber (my only holiday), leaving instructions at home that 
letters should be sent to Trevallyn for me after a certain 
day. On my road I stopped to visit an old friend at 
Leicester, and my first communication with town coun- 
termanded these instructions. The Leicester papers of 
the 18th of the same mouth, annoimced the marriage of 
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rhomas Uwins, and a few days found me in Paris with [ 

a wife on my arm. This was the afifiur of a year^ and 
not quite so abrupt as I tell it you. 

"From my hotel in the celebrated Eue de la Paix, I 
first made known to my brother and other relatives the, C^ 

to them, unexpected change in my position. The change i 

that has thus come over my dream of life, was not 
quite so sudden as it seems in telling. I can only say, 
what you will fully believe, that my thankfulness to 
God knows no bounds, and gratitude for his goodness 
pervades my whole being, and becomes the one anima- 
ting principle of my life. 

** Your letter opens up such a multitude of things that 
time is actually wanting to answer adequately. Should 
you come to see the wonders of 1851, and not despise 
my Liliputian palace, I would contrive to lodge you 
and Mrs. Townshend too. Quiet Kensington will be the 
centre of bustle, and the vicinity of the great glass 
house may make my place convenient to you. 

**The * Illustrated News' of which you speak has 
not come under my notice. One of the members of the 
Sketching Society having fallen into difficulties, has been 
allowed, contrary to all law, to sell the works of our 
evenings. Amateurs and dealers have thus got hold 
of things which were never intended for public in- 
spection. 

" Ever yom-s, 

"TflOS. UWINS.'' 
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"Victoria Road, March 4, 1851. 
" Your kind congratulations were very acceptable. I 
sent cai'ds to none of my friends, but I feel reproved 
for not having written particularly to you. I have just 
received congratulations from the Bagni di Lucca. So 
these reports soon get beyond the Alps and the Apen- 
nines. 

«*Thos. Uwins." 

** Victoria Road, Kensington, 
** My dear Sir, May 7, 1851. 

" I fear it will seem like trifling to tell you, after set- 
tling the time for your coming, that I shall be obliged 
to put off the visit You know, perhaps, that I am 
keeper of the National Galleiy, or in other words, I am 
servant to the trustees ; and I must obey their orders. 
Now these my masters have chosen to send me suddenly 
away on a commission of trust, and I shall be obliged 
to start for the north of Italy, either to-mon'ow or next 
day, and therefore the house will be deserted for a month 
at least The moment I return I shall be ready to re- 
ceive you. I feel quite ashamed to state all this to you. 
My fault has been, considering my uncertain and de- 
pendent position, making an engagement so long before- 
hand; but there is now no way of repairing the blunder. 

** I was present at the opening of the glass house in 
the Park. The day was beautiful ; such as the poets 
used to celebrate as the * merry morn of JIay.' The 
Queen and court went through the ceremony in true 
royal style, and your old friend the archbishop per- 

YOL. I. K 
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formed his part with his wonted simplicity. All were 
gratified. The whole experiment has been completely 
successful. The lightness and novelty of the structure 
has the effect of enchantment ; and the endless variety 
of matters brought together must meet all tastes ; or if 
people are too stupid for this sort of pleasure, they may 
have the gratification of a full and changing promenade, 
which goes on from morning till night. I have been 
there almost every day since the opening; but have not 
yet penetrated into one-tenth of the well-filled spaces. 

"These wonders throw everything into the shade! 
There is a collection of pictures at the Boyal Academy, 
which in any other season would be considered of surpass- 
ing excellence. The Prince Albert was present at our 
opening dinner, to do honour to the inauguration of the 
new president, Sir. C. Eastlake. The speech of this ac- 
complished prince beat all the dukes, and lords, and 
ministers of state. The whole was much beyond any- 
thing of the kind I ever witnessed. 

" Of the pictures I have hardly time to speak. Ma- 
clise's * Caxton showing the printing process to the king, 
could hardly be adequately described in a sheet of letter 
press. Leslie's, * Falstaff and Prince Henry,' is rich in 
refined humour. Eastlake has a head of which Titian 
would have been proud, and Landseer displays some- 
thing more than his usual ability. Addio. 

«T. UwiNS." 

*' Kind remembrances and regrets to Mrs. Towns- 
hend." 
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" Victoria Road, Saturday, 
" My deax Miss Minshull, Oct 1 1 , 1 85 1 . 

** To put everything as neax certainty as it could be 
made by human means, I took the picture myself to the 
Euston Square station, and had it booked for this morn- 
ing^s train. I hope it has arrived in safety. There is 
always some fear of glass. 

"The lines which best explain the subject (the 
vesper bell) are to be found in Southey's poetical 
epistles to his friends, and run thus — 

* The Catliolic who hears that Tesper bell, 
Howe*er employed, must send a prayer to Heaven. 
In foreign climes I liked the custom well : 
It well accords with the still time of Even ; 
And wert thou journeying there 
It would not hurt thee, George, to say that vesper prayer.* 

** I quote from memory, and cannot quite rely oi\ 
accuracy. But the thing is what I have often seen in 
Southern Italy, and always thought of it as a good 
subject for a picture. 

" Slay I beg of you to say if you have received it 
safely. With united greetings, &c., believe me, 

" Yours faithfully, 
** Thos. Uwins." 

The three letters that follow were addre^^ed to Mrs. 
Uwins, on the occasion of his going into the country 
to paint the background of the little picture of " The 
Faithful Shepherdess," leaving her at home ill. Date, 
July 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1852. 

a 2 
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"The Bedford Arms, 
" My dearest^ Chenies, Rickmansworth, Herts. 

" Think of tea with real cream in it 1 Strawberries 

plucked from the garden by a dark-eyed maiden^ whose 

jetty ringlets and fashionable sleeves proclaim her no 

mercenary, but the sister of the lady of the house. 

Imagine all this in a village that is a perfect paradise, 

and you will have some notion of my present position. 

Oh ! how would you enjoy it ! Everything is of snowy 

whiteness. Dirt seems impossible. Can such perfect 

cleanliness allow it ever to enter ? 

''To tell of the various sensations of delight that 
have kept me in a trance during a seven miles' drive 
from the station, would requii*e powers beyond me. 
The stillness of the evening, the sounds of humanity 
dying away one after another — even the boys are now 
gone — happily for me; though the house seems to have 
another part devoted to beer-selling, all is under such 
regulation that no symptom of drinking has reached 
my ears. 

" As I shall be up very early in the mornings I close 
this letter. Though the post has long gone forth, the 
bribe of a penny enables me to give you the first part 
of my four days' history. 

** The woods look tempting: it will be hard, indeed, 
if I do not find wherewith to fill my picture. 

** Everything I have seen gives the lie to pre-Ka- 
phaelitism. " Yours, 

«T. UwiNS." 
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" Caiissima, " Bedford Arms, Chenies, Bucks. 

"I admire Webster's simple village — why, it is all 
dressed up like Spenser's bower of bliss. The very 
cottages are fine. Though of modern structme, they 
ai'e built with porches and Gothic windows, and sur- 
rounded by roses, honeysuckles, and clematis. The 
clergyman is a noble lord of the house of R (on 
the Continent^ of course), and the parsonage is a palace 
— with all this finery there are many things to suit my 
purpose ; and perhaps, so near London, I could not have 
found anything better. I was up at five, looking about 
for my materials, returned at eight to breakfast, and 
then till two occupied myself painting in the woods. 
The soil is chalk, and the growth of the trees almost 
entirely beech; but flowers of every description are 
sufficiently abundant, and if they do not embellish my 
shepherdess it will be my fault People do not seem to 
die here; a newly made grave is not to be foimd 
(wanted for his picture). I have been this afternoon 
to Latimer (a neighbouring village.) It is the same 
there. The churchyard seems not to have been dis- 
turbed for many years. But such a walk, such woods, 
such meadows, such brooks ! Oh, how I lingered and 
longed that you were with me I 

" Painting a landscape from nature to suit a figure 
already done is not easy. To-day I have begun to admire 
the pre-Eaphaelites. I found the brook itself, in which 
Ophelia floats, and could not help acknowledging the 
truth of Millais's representation. * The girl hei-self^ was 

E 3 
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wanting ; but the water-plants, and the flowers, and the 
dark, dark stream were there. It is this young man's 
genius that has found how to treat such subjects. In 
his hands it is original, and as wide of Giotto and Cim- 
abue as if such persons had never existed. By the 
way, the whole matter would be a fertile subject for a 
lecture at the Academy, but I fear the new professor, 
whoever he may be, will hardly trust himself to grapple 
with it. Eastlake ought to venture on it for the next 
anniversary. 

''This place is in Buckinghamshire: how far from 
Winchenden, as I have no map, I cannot tell, but 
suppose all across the country. Chenies borders on 
Hertfordshire as Winchenden does on Oxford. On my 
way I passed Rickmansworth Park, Mr. A 's para- 
dise. He lets it to the present occupant, and lodges 
about at watering-places. 

''To-night I cannot praise the quiet of the house. 
Hay harvest is over, and the men are making merry in 
their own way — singing songs of a hundred and twenty- 
five verses; but no 'whiff of stale debauch' can poison 
the air. The perfume of the meadows comes into my 
room without alloy. I seem to feed upon it. 

"Would 3'ou believe that I omitted to pack up a 
palette knife! Fortunately a scraper may be made 
bunglingly to answer the purpose of this all-important 
instrument. For the rest my memory has done its duty. 

" Let me know how prudent you have been, and tell 
me of consequent improvement I think of you, per- 
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haps selfishly, every hour of the day. Everything 
would go on so much more effectually with my good 
genius at my side. 

"No more wandering to other places. I hope to get 
on better to-morrow than to-day. 

«T. U." 

*' Bedford Arms, Cbenies, Bucks. 

" A capital dessert you gave me, dearest : two posts a 
day makes communication delightful I shall not soon 
forget the sensation of first sitting down to writg to 
you. Separated for the first time! I am heartily 
home-sick — that's flat Omnibuses and railroads do 
not lend themselves kindly to my wishes, or you would 
see me to-morrow night, tired to death of absence, and 
determined never again to try the experiment. There 
is but one conveyance, and that is morning, so that 
Monday by mid-day I hope to be at home, 

*^ Singular after what I wrote yesterday that I should 
be driven out of the churchyard by a funeral. It was 
but a wee bairn brought from London to die. Whether 
it was the curate or the clerk I met with, he quite 
agreed with me about the scarcity of death. He sa}'8 
nothing but age produces mortality. Health is the 
character of the village — sickness the exception. But 
alas! there are no houses to be let, nor freeholds to 
purchase. 

"Hills, valleys, woods, avenues, and parks abound. 
The land improver, with his desolating schemes, has not 

K 4 
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shown his face in this neighbourhood ; but beautiful as 
it is, all is flat and unprofitable without you. 

" Thunder threatens, but it comes not My landlord 
is a farmer as well as a publican. He has a jolly young 
wife and three or four fine stout children, capitally 
nursed, and looking health and good-nature out of star- 
ing eyes. The lady of the black ringlets is his niece, 
and his nephew is boots^ so that everything is done in 
the family. Boots feels himself rather degraded. He 
has been tiger to a gentleman in Warwickshire, and has 
ridden with his master many a good fox chase. Not at 
all the make of this country. I quizzed him about his 
size, when he told me he was just the weight for a 
jockey ! 

'^ His sister (the black-haired damsel) is of the Coven- 
try make, and of the Coventry dress. She too is con- 
demned by untoward circumstances to bring her slender 
waist and fashionable sleeves into the service of her 
nucleus Buckinghamshire wife. 

^* After all, Webster was not much out. I asked for 
a map of the county of Bucks, and they brought me a 
series of pictures on one sheet of all the capital cities 
in Europe. They had no other map. 

" The success of your fishery in the regions below 
passes my comprehension — but I must believe. (A 
fishery of sketches from an unused studio). 

** I wish it were in my power to give a good account 
of my doings here. I have stuck to the Beaumont and 
Fletcher without such result as I hoped for. To say it 
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is tx)0 hot for exertion is a poor excuse for bungling. If 
I can get time to make one little sketch to-morrow 
evening, I shall be able to show you something like the 
scenery of the village. I have not been idle, and yet 
nothing seems done. 

"T. Uwins." 

In truth he had so toiled about, as to return home 
with a sun fever. In September he visited the Man- 
chester Exhibition. 

" Royal Hotel, Manchester, 
** Dearest, Friday, Sept. 3. 

"After a miserable dinner at a dirty hotel, which 
they tell me is one of the best in this destitute town, I 
have a few minutes to tell you of my pleasant journey, 
without stopping or changing; and of carried fields of 
com, and shining emerald meadows, which delighted 
the heart 

** * God made the country, man made the town ;' and 
a smoky, horrible town he has contrived to make of 
this said Manchester. 

** The waiter tells me they had a talented meeting 
at somewhere last night, to commence a new free 
library for operatives: that Lord EUesmere, Dickens, 
Bulwer Ljrtton, &c, were present; so that I hope I shall 
see some of these worthies to-night^ if they think the 
arts of sufficient consequence to bring them from their 
dinners. 

** Sunday intervening will prevent my writing more 
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at leisure. You will, I hope, see me as soon as you 
could get a letter, or near it. 

"Mr. Miller and his wife met me at the arrival of 
the train. He has already felt Manchester's pulse, and 
seems to have gi'eat hope of his speculation. For me, 
I shall not allow myself to be tacked to it in any shape 
beyond what I have already done. 

"I am now going to dress for the soire^. Addio, 

«T. UwiNS." 

" Leicester : 
" My dearest^ Friar Lane, Sunday. 

"I am sufficiently anxious to be at home without the 
stimulus of your most melancholy letter. Grod does not 
answer prayer in our way, but we cannot say that he 
does not hear or will not answer. I am distressed 
beyond measure that you should have so many burdens, 
when it is out of my power to help you to bear them. 
The psalm I read on Friday morning is the great 
comfort for a soul disquieted. * Hope in God,' — were 
it not for this hope our best days would be without 
comfort; vdth this hope in full activity all things may 
seem against us at the very time we are on the eve of 
some great change for good, which these afflicting cir- 
cumstances are sent to bring about 

** I thought it best to go to church this morning, and 
was much interested and affected at the very solemn 
and delightful way in which Mr. Vaughan administered 
the sacrament On reaching home (Friar Lane), the 
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girls told me Anne's sister had come to them after 
service to say the patient was going on so well that she 
would be soon able to go to London. They were 
delighted with this prospect for their sister. So you 
see at once here is a way opened that may lead to some- 
thing like stability. I will see Mr. Moore myself in the 
mornings and know exactly the chance of time. 

"Agnes and Ellen saw me the moment I entered the 
church. The governess sat between them, so that there 
was no mutual communication, but their looks shot over 
to me with the rapidity of light. I will leave a card in 
the morning. 

" Manchester was a failure. Lord EUesmere was not 
there, and the Bulwer and Dickens pai*ty were off to 
Liverpool ; even ScuUc was away to the seaside, so that 
I saw few persons to whom I was known. The Secretary 
introduced me to some of the leading patrons; but 
* Judas* * evidently is not liked, therefore I must reserve 
my fire for another opportunity. Of Gambart I have 
heard nothing. 

" After all, however, but for your distress I should 
not be sorry for going. It is just a budding which 
another occasion may ripen into fruit. 

"I would come by an eaily train to-mon-ow, but 

there are none early but government, so that nothing 

would be gained. 

" Ever yours, 

" T. UwiNS." 

* Mr. Uwin8*s picture at Manchester : ** He went out, and it 
was night.** 
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** Victoria Road, Kensington, 
« My deal- Miss Minshull, Dec. 13, 1852. 

" I find it quite impossible, much as I may desire it, 
to get to Hamburg this Christmas. My occupations 
increajBe upon me as years advance. I am just com- 
pleting a catalogue for the Queen's visitors at Bucking- 
ham palace of Her Majesty's beautiful gallery. It is a 
catalogue raisonnS^ and I have made it so unlike all 
other such things that have ever yet been done, that it 
has cost me no small labour. The pen, you know, is 
not my working tool. I am making a new arrangement 
of the pictures in the National Gallery, to introduce 
two pictures bequeathed to the nation by the late Mr. 
Turner ; pictures which will prove to all the world that 
English art has some title to consideration, in spite of 
the contempt with which foreigners treat us. All these 
public things interfere terribly with the doings in my 
own study, and they will drive the time on so near 
Christmas that I shall hardly get a clear fortnight for 
my holidays, which you will allow to be something too 
little for a continental excursion of such extent, at such 
a season of the year, and with a lady who cannot keep 
on night and day, but must have stages of rest. 

** These are the reasons which force me to give up the 
hope of seeing you now. I can understand your diffi- 
culties in getting a place to suit you. It is of all things 
the one that requires time and residence in the locality, 
and should on no account be hurried. 

" Of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard I have yet heard nothing, 
nor can I imagine how they get on in this season of 
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floods. It is said that more rain has fallen in the last 
two months than has been known since the besrinninjo: 
of this century. Many railroads have been stopped, 
and many houses with their inhabitants quite destroyed, 
besides whole flocks of sheep and other cattle. 

" The astrologers say it is the commencement of evil 
days, which are to overwhelm the country. 

^' I have lately met at the Athenseum Club yomr old 
acquaintance H . He has been travelling the Con- 
tinent^ and lingering much in my old haunts at Naples. 
Music is still his favourite pursuit. There is little 
change in him except that he wears a beard and mouS" 
tacheSy and has formally renoimced the Church of Christ 
for that of the Pope and the Madonna. 

** Believe me ever gratefully yours, 

« Thos. UWIKS." 

To John Tovmsheiid, Esq., Trevallyn. 

"My dear Sir, "Kensington, Dec. 2, 1854. 

"The time is approaching when all the world in- 
quires about all tlie world, and as I may not have a 
moment at my disposal when Christmas comes, I take 
the advantage of the time being to ask after Mrs. 
Townshend and yourself. I am reminded of you when- 
ever I see the Dean of St Paul's at the club, and at 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's, where I met him not 
long ago at breakfast with some other worthies of your 
acquaintance ; but you have been especially called to 
my remembrance by looking over some long forgotten 
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sketches, amongst which a certain commoner of Brazen- 
nose staiiJed me by its vivid reality. Not a few years 
have passed away since our meeting at Oxford; and 
though you are young compared to me, I dare say you 
have found out that time will have its dues. I think 
often of your sisters, and how happy you must all be 
that your brother has been exempted from taking part 
in the awful contest* which is robbing every fireside of 
its joys. 

'* The glorious harvest made such an impression on my 
imagination, that I have given up poetry, and Italian, 
and French matters, and am devoting all my time to 
the homely illustration of an English stubble-field, 
with the gleaners at their quiet occupation. If any- 
thing like quiet can find a place amidst the stirring 
events aroimd us, my picture will try it. The contrast 
may make it tolerable, but I have little hope for the • 
arts of peace, and fear that gentleness will be thrown 

away on a disturbed world. 

"Yours faithfully, 

"Thos. UWINS." 

«< Suines, Middlesex, 
" My dear Miss Minshull, Feb. 5th, 1856. 

"The last time I had the pleasure to see your sister 
Martha was September, '54. My wife and I spent a 
fortnight at the delicious Priory; and Mrs. Bernard was 
far from well. Shortly after I was taken ill myself, and 
became an inhabitant of my chamber for six months. 

* The war with Russia. 
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From the consequences of this illness it required six 
months more to recover me, but I am now quite well 
again, and have nothing to battle with but age. 
|, ** During this time your sister died, and since I have 

heard nothing of your family. I am now living in very 
humble retirement at Staines, near Windsor. London 
knows nothing of me, as I have abandoned every active 
employment in which I was engaged ; to hear of my 
c' friends, however, is one of my greatest enjoyments, and 

I a letter from you would be delightful to me. You 

u are in my thoughts every day. The subject of your 

suggestion, and of which I made a drawing for Winch- 
enden, forms the principal picture I am now preparing 
for exhibition. Being in the country, the materials lie 
around me, and the necessary models meet me at every 
step of my path ; so that should you come in the spring 
you will see a work of your own creation, and one that 
you called into being. We constantly talk of you. 
Among other things not forgotten by genuine lovers of 
the beautiful in nature is a present of flowers on Valen- 
tine's Day, so lovely that we kept them to the last leaf. 
The flowers withered, but not so our love and value for 
the giver. These are private and domestic events. Our 
thoughts are now called into activity by the presump- 
tuous ambition of the royal family of Russia — reckless 
I ' and murderous ambition ! that would spread death and 

misery through the whole world to accomplish its paltry 
and unworthy schemes, and all the time blasphemously 
calling on the name of the Prince of Peace ! 
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" But I will not dwell on these gloomy things, but 
rather hope your retreat at Hamburg is undisturbed by 
things which fjBtll heavily on all the world beside. Pray 
let us hear from you ; let us know you are enjoying the 
happiness you always spread around you. Though I 
flatter myself yriih the name of soUtude, I cannot give 
up exertion while my eyes and my hands consent. 

''My wife desires her love and kind remembrance; 
she will not easily lose sight of you and your doings. 
Your valentine cannot be imitated in our humble way, 
but we hope the expression of our grateful recollection 
will be allowed to stand in its stead. 

*' Ever yours faithfully, 

« Thos. Uwuns." 



r 
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It is time to draw this memoir to a conclusion. Mr. 
Uwins*s illness began on the 3rd of January, 1855, and 
for three years drew largely on the sympathies of all 
who knew him. He retired to Staines, consciously to 
spend his last days, referring to the words of Dr. Chal- 
mers, who desired his life might be divided into three 
periods; preparation, activity, and rest It was soon 
apparent that his life-long industry had«not forsaken 
him, and the first hours of improved health were em- 
ployed in finishing the picture of *^ English Grleaners," 
exhibited in 1856. He also painted a small landscape 
from his study vrindow, a bridge over the Coin, and 
when the cumbrous apparatus of easel and palette were 
too much for his declining strength, he resumed the 
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practice of water-colours. On Friday, the 2l8t of August, 
1857, he was at work with his pencil, out of doors. 
After his return he became extremely ill, and continued 
so on the following day. He, however, would not re 
linquish his new drawing, which he endeavoured to fill 
up from side to side ; increasing illness made this im- 
possible, but' rather than part with his pencil when his 
hands could not hold it, he retained it in his mouth, 

Saturday night exhibited pain so severe that every one 
feared mortification. Towards daylight on Sunday morn- 
ing, he said, *' I do not think I can go to church to-day." 
An expression from him that was recognised as an un- 
usual symptom of illness. 

After he had, as for months had been the case, become 
too ill to kneel, and too ill even to read by candlelight, 
he had a chapter and a hymn read to him after his early 
supper. Then being undressed and assisted into bed, 
he continued nearly an hour earnestly in prayer, often 
breaking out into cries and groans. Sometimes it was 
for those dearest to him he was engaged, at other times 
the season of his own death was present to him ; it would 
be his sins, he would say, distressed him, or he needed 
more hold on the Saviour. Often it would be thank- 
fulness overflowing in tears and emotion. 

On Sunday he had the aspect of a d}nng man, and 
his speech had greatly failed. He was cheerful and 
possessed, although aware that there i^'as no hope of 
recovery. It was needful to entreat him not to force 
words, as the power of speech might return. In this he 

VOL. I. L 
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acquiesced with his usual sweetness, and it did return. 
'* I could talk so much," he said, '*if I could make my- 
self understood." 

By sumise on Tuesday morning he was seated in his 
usual chair, at his usual window, ovei'looking the river 
Thames and'a pleasant garden. ** I have always feared," 
he said, ''the time would come when I should look upon 
the beauties of nature, and see no beauty in them ; — it 
is come, I look upon that beautiiul garden, and see no 
beauties in it" " That is death^ was the instant thought 
of those about him» 

The twenty-ninth Psalm, which came in the order of 
his daiiy reading, was read to him, and afterwards, to 
divert the languor of the day, other books were tried 
without success, or given up £rom increasing illness. 
He now thought much of Mends, going over a list of 
old and new, near and distant, saying something of 
nearly every one of them, chiefly afiectionate remem- 
brances. He talked also of the happiness of a friendship 
he had always felt was for et&imity. *' We shall part," 
he said, " but we sluill meet ; and I charge you to meet 
me before the Throne of God and of the Lamb." 

When night came, he was scarcely laid in bed when 
the cough that precedes dissolution came on, ceasing at 
half past four in the morning of Wednesday the 26th 
of August (1857), when he seemed to breathe his last. 
It was impossible for many hours to say that life had 
ceased; an expression so bright and tender streamed 
from each eye as seemed to indicate recognition. This 
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was unceasingly watched until mortality left nothing 
on this side the grave to hope for. 

Of his long life, seventy-five years and six months, 
the twenty-third Psalm contains the epitome. It never 
rose to triumphant success or world wide reputation, 
but ** he who works and feds he works,' Jie who prays 
and haows he prays, has got the secret of transforming 
life-failure into life-victory.*' 

''In this condition there is so much sweetness, that if 
'' known, a man might suspect himself to be rather 
" selfishly taken vdth it than to be purely loving Grod. 
. ** Such a serene calmness, is in no other thing in this 
" world. Nothing either vdthout or within a man is to 
** be named with this trusting on His goodness who is 
" God, and on His /ai<A/uZne««, who, giving His promise 
** for thy warrant, commands thee to rely on Him. And 
" to this add that unspeakable delight in walking in His 
** fear, joined with this trust. The noble ambition of 
^^ pleasing Him, makes one careless of pleasing or dis- 
^' pleasing all the world. 

** It is the godly man alone, who, by this fixed con- 
** sidei-ation in God, looks the grim visage of death in 
'^ the face with an unappalled mind, which damps all 
** the joys, and defeats all the hopes, of the most pros- 
** perous, proudest, and wisest worldlings. As Archi- 
" medes said, when shot, Avocdsti ab optima deraon- 
" strationcy so, it spoils all their figures and fine devices. 
** But to the rigldeous tltei^e is hope in his death. He 
" goes through it without feai-, without Caligula's Qud 

L 2 
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" vadis. Though riches, honours, and all the glories of 
" this worid are with a man, yet, he fears ; yea, he fears 
" the more for these, because here they must end. But 
^* the good man looks death out of countenance, in the 
" words of David, Though I walk through the valley 
" and shadow of death, yet will I fear no evil, for 
*' Thou oH wUh Twe."* 

Thomas Uwins was buried at Staines, in the new 
burial ground adjoining the old churchyard. 

* Archbishop Leighton. 
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THOMAS UWINS, Associate Exhibitor. 
Elected February Idth^ 1809, on the proposition of Heaphj. 



1809. 



67.* A Frame, containing three Subjects : — 

The Philosopher Square discoyered by Tom Jones in Molly 

Seagrim*s Grarret. — From Tom Jonea. 
The Interview between Parson Adams and Parson Trul- 

liber. — From Joseph Andrews. 
The Man in despair. — From PQgrinCs Progress, 
241. Rape of the Lock.— Canto L 

** What guards the purity of melting maids 
Safe from the treacherous friend. 
The daring spark, 
The glance by day, — 
'Tis but their sylph," &c. 

263. Cottage Door. 

292. Gleaners Resting on their Way Home. 

1810. 
12. The Little Nurse. 
35. The Little Housewife. 

* The numbers refer to numbers in the Catalogues. 
L 3 
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55. A Cottage Door in Buckingbamabire. 

** Ton cottager, wbo weayes at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content, tho' mean, and cheerful, if not gay. 
Shuffling her threads about the live-long day. 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down tecore, her heart and pocket light." 

Fide Oowper'i Poem$, 
84. A Little Gypsey. 
318. A Lace-M^ers School, at Quainton, Bucks. 



1811.» 

7. Returning from School. 

31. Hertfordshire Children going to the Plat School. 

32. A Gleaner Resting on her Way Home. 

135. King Henry VIIL and Anna Bolcyn. 

«• Sweetheart, 

I were unmannerly, to take you out. 

And not to kiss you. A health, gentlemen : 

Let it go round." 

J7«itfy nil. Act L Scau 4. 

136. King Lear, Gloucester, and Edgar. 

**Gh$, The trick of that Tdce I do well remember; 
Is*t not the King? 
Lear, Aye ! every inch a King ; 

WTien I do stare, see how the subjea quakes." 

Lear, Act IV, Scenes. 
231. Lnogen in the Cave. 

** I thought he slept, and put my clouted brogues 
From off my feet, whose rudeness answers my 
Sups too loud." 

CymbeliMe. Act IV, Scene 2. 
264. A Girl on a Stile. 
309. Falstaff and Bardolph. 

«* Bard, Why you are so fat. Sir John, that you must need be 

Out of all compass ; out of all reasonable compass. Sir John. 
Fals, Do thou amend thy face, and 1*11 amend my life." 

riretpart of Henry IV, Act IIL Scene 8. 

« Thomas Uwins, elected Member, June Uth, 1810. 
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314. Gleaners leaving the Field. 
319. The Munler of Clarence. 

** 2nd Murderer, What ! shall we stab him while he sleeps? 
\$t Murderer, No ; he'll say 'twas done cowardly, Aviien lie wakes. 
2nd Murderer^ When he wakes ! Why, fool, he shall never wake 
Until the great judgement dny. 

King Richard, Act I, Scene 4, 

385. Titania and Fairies. 

** But she, perforce, withholds the loved boy. 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy.'* 

MidMummer Nighft Dream, Act II, Scene 1. 

328. An Old Furze Cutter. 

332. Interior of a Plat School at Aldbury, Herts. 

340. Ferdinand and Miranda. 

** how features are abroad 

I am skilless of; but, by my modesty 
(The jewel in my dower), I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but yon.'* 

Tempett, Act I, Scene 1. 

360. Macbeth returning from the Murder of Duncan. 

** Maeb. One cried God bless us, and Amen the other ; 
As they had seen me with these hangman*s hands ; 
Listening their fear, I could not say Amen, 
When they did say God bless us." 

Macheth, Act 11. Scene 2. 

1812. 

17. One of the Windows of Weverly Abbey, Surrey. 
53. A Walk through a Hop-Garden, Farnham, Surrey. 
57. Yorick and the Grisette. 

** There are worse occupations in this world than feeling a woman's 
pulse." 

62. Ilay-Makers at Dinner. 
99. The Nun.— From Pope, 

** To sounds of heavenly harps she dies away. 
And melts in visions of eternal day." 

154. Sketch in Betch worth Park, Surrey. 

155. Mill Hill, Brockham, Surrey. 

216. Sketch of a Platting School in Hertfordshire. 

I 4 
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256. Hop-Ficker preparing to leave the Garden. 

279! Sleeping Infant. 

284. Children gathering Raspberries. 

291. Higglers Boj going to Market 

313. The Entrance to the Choir, and West Entrance, of West- 
minster Abbey.— JV-om the ^^HUtory of Watmiuter Abbey 
and its MonumetUsy 

316. Girl going to the Hop-Garden. 

1813.* 

74. Children at Play. 
120. The Poor Box, Westminster Abbey ; in the back-ground is 

the Entrance to Henry VII.'s Chapel, with the Prebends 

and Choristers going to Divine Service. 
137. Girl in a Wood. 
176. Girl decorating her Head with Hops. 
184. Girl reading a Ballad. 

I814.t 

112. Magdalen Walk, Oxford; the Scene in which Addison com- 
posed his '• Spectator.** 

176. The Theatre, Oxford, at the Annual Commemoration; with 
the Ceremony of conferring the D^ree of Doctor of Civil 
Law. 

The Doctor presented is passing up the steps to take his seat; the 
Vice-Chancellor, who occupies the centre chair, rises to receive 
him. On the right hand of the Vice-chancellor is the High 
Steward, on the left the Regius Professor of Divinity ; helow, 
"writh their caps on, sit the Proctors; Noblemen, Heads of 
Houses, and Doctors in the several Faculties, fill up the semi- 
circle. On the floor other Doctors in their scarlet gowns wait 
to be presented, and behind them Noblemen, about to take 
their Master's Degree, accompanied by the Deaus of their re- 



1 



* Til is year oil pictures were mixed with the Exhibition of Drawings 
in Water-Colours, and there is no means of distinguishing in which material 
they were executed. From 1809 to 1812 ejrc/atiWy water-colour: 

t Thomas Uwins, Secretary for the year: elected Nor. 17ih, 1818. 
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spectire colleges. At each extremity of the semicircle sit tlie 
Curators of the Theatre ; and over them are the seats of the 
Kegins Professors of Physic and Law.. The Rostrum on the 
left of the picture is that from which the successful candidates 
for the prizes recite their compositions ; and that on the right 
is occupied by the Professor of Poetry or Public Orator, whose 
business on this occasion is to make a Latin speech in com- 
memoration of the founders and benefactors of the University. 

178. West Window of New CoUege Chapel, Oxford. 
245. Hop-Plckers. 

265. Portrait of a Toung Lady as a Cottage Girl, with Field- 
Flowers. 

1815. 
323. Hop-Picking on the Famham PlanUtions. 

1816. 
7. Gleaner Boy. 
33. Girl with a Child. 

37. Frame, containing a Design from "Paul and Virginia;'* 
Peregrine's Reconciliation with Emilia, and Trunnion's 
Courtship. — From Peregrine Pickle, 
Bulton surprised by Miss Sindall. — From ThackerayU Man 
of the World. 

43. Frame, containing, The SchoIar*s First Acquaintance with 

Asmodeus. — From Le Diable Boiteux, 
The Lady of the Lake, and the Vision of St. Percivall.— 

From the Romance of King Arthur. 
And Nourjahad, after awaking from his Trance, declining 

the Advances of the Beauties of his Seraglio. — From 

Miss Sheridan s Nourjahad. 

44. Sketch of a Westmoreland Wife. 

51. Sketch of a Swiller's Cottage, at Loughrigg, Westmoreland. 

89. Girl with Sticks. 

93. Christ Church Walk, Oxford : a Sketch. 

95. Girl shelling Peas. 
2S5. Gleaner's Child. 
290. Hop Picker. 
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1817.» 

8. Cottage GirL 

9. Sketch from Kaiore. 

1 42. Portrait of a Yoan|^ Lady. 

143. Portrait of the Bishop of Chidiester. 
231. *" Xobodj coming to Marry Me.** 
356. A Girl Flatting Straw. 

263. Girl with KitteiL 

281. Mother Lndlam*f Care ; or. The Maiden*g Wish. 

There is a carem not for from the ndiis of Wevwiy Abbey which 
is said to commimicate with Farabem castle by a subtenraneoos 
passsge of nearly two nnles in length. Of this place many 
wonderftil stories are told by the nesgfabonring rflUgers; and 
it is still sapposed to be the residence of the celebrated witch 
wboee name it bean, and who is beUered to be both able and 
willing to ihUn the desires of an the hisses who will take the 
trooble to apply to her, prorided the application be made with 
soffident fiuth and dne solemnity. Whoever is desiroos of suc- 
ceeding in this enterprise must go alone to the care, and 
kneeling on a stone at its month, pronounce aloud the one with 
neareat her heart Am there is a considerable echo at the place, 
the Toice may chance to be overheard, and the wish, in some 
cases, aceomplished without the aid of witchcraft. 

294. Thelisman relating to hb Daughter Dalinda the Story of 

Ines.— ra2e# of the Castle. 

295. ** Though I walk through the Valley of the Shadow of Death 

I will fear do Evil."— PsaZm xxiiL 4. 

296. ** Death Loves a shining Mask.'*— Young's Night Thoughts. 
227. The Funeral of Atala^^CA^S/eaa^runufs Atala. 

299. Solitude. 

300. The Yellow Dwarf proposing himself as a Husband for the 

Princess Allfair. — Fairy Tales of the Countess UAnois. 

301. Charles the Twelfth making his last Desperate Attack on 

the Turks at Bender.— ToZ/aire's Charles XII. 

302. Olympia at the Tomb of Euphrasia. — Tale$ of the Castle* 

* T. Uwint, Secretaiy : elected December 17th, 1816. 
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1818.» 

158. Portrait of Mr. B. Rolls. 

163. Sketch of the Annual General Meeting of the British and 

Foreign Bible Society, at Freemasons Hall, May, 1817. 
172. Portrait of Miss Galley. 
189. Portrait of the Rev. W. Harris, Resident Tutor of Hoxton 

Academy. 

205, Portrait of Mademoiselle Josephine Meyer, of La Rochelle. 

206. Portrait of the Artist's Mother. 

296. Three Designs : Dakianos destroyed by a Serpent in the 

presence of his People, and on the Throne which he 

had erected for the purpose of personating the Deity. — 

Tale of the Seven Sleepert. 

Allahua conveyed by the Luminous Arm to the Pavilion of the 

Moon. — Permian Tales. 
The Enchanter Amerdin making Love to the Fairy of 
Pleasure. — Fairy Tales by the Cowttess UAnois, 
300. Grape Gleaners. — ^Peasant of St. Julien in M^doc. 

After the vintage is over, the country people arc allowed to go 
into the vineyards, from which they sometimes bring away 
very abundant gleanings. 
253. Puck.f From the Original by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the 
possession of S. Rogers, Esq. 

362. Three Designs : Nekayah and Pekuah watching the Approach 

of Dinarbas. — Continuation o/Raxselas. 
Constantia with the Letter of Theodosius. — Theodosius and 

Conitantia, 
Ulysses receiving with cautious suspicion the Orders of 

Calypso to leave the Island.— Odyssey. 

363. Peasant of St. Julien in M^doc, Eight Leagues from Bor- 

deaux. 
The vineyards of M^oc are those which produce the finest claret ; 
known to the amateur by the names of the different plan- 
tations: Chateau-Margauz, Lafitte, La Rose, Latour, La 
Grange, &c &c. 



• T. Uwins, Secretary-. 

t This was a small water-colour copy. 
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WOEKS EXHIBITED IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

Bt the latb THOMAS TJWINS, Esq. 11.A. 



1799. Portrait of Mr. G. Mejers. 

1800. Portrait of a Lady. 
1803. Portrait of a Ladj. 

1 806. Portrait of Dr. C. Taylor, Secretary to the " Society of Arts.*' 

1807. Designs of Various Subjects. 

1808. Belphcebe.— iS/>eficer*# Fatry Queen, Book IL c. 8. 
„ A Frame containing Seven Designs. 

„ A Frame containing Three Designs. 

1809. A Frame containing Four Designs. 
„ A Frame containing Four Designs. 

1810. Gleaners : a Sketch from Nature. 

„ A Fallen Oak, near Abbots Langley. 

„ Frame containing Three Designs. 

„ Frame conUining Three Studies of Cottage Figures. 

„ Frame containing Four Designs 

1813. Sketches of the Costume of the Proctor, Noblemen, and 

Doctor of Divinity, in the University of Oxford. 

1814. Portrait of a Lady. 

1815. Portrait of a Young Lady. 
1818. Portrait of Dr. Uwins. 

1820. Portrait of the Rev. James Gibson, A.M., Rector of Wor- 

lington, Suffolk. 

1821. Portrait of Dr. Uwins. 

1830. Neapolitans Dancing the Tarantella. 
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1832. The Saint Manufactory. 

1833. Taking the Veil. 

1834. The Festa of Pi^ di Grotta. 

1835. The Boy's Song of Love: Bay of Naples. 
„ Portrait of the Rev. W. Durham, M. A. 
„ Festa della Madonna del Arco. 

1836. The Ck>nfessional of the Black Crucifix. 
n The House of Mourning. 

1837. The Lesson. 
„ The Toilet 

„ A Bower in a Vineyard near the Tomb of Virgil at Naples 
with a Boy pkying a Tune on the Mandoline to his 
Inamorata. 

1838. The Favourite Shepherd. 
„ The Top of a Stile. 

„ The Reproof.— 55f. John^ chap, viii. 

n Brother and Sitster. 

„ Children asleep in a Vineyard. 

1839. A Wedding of Contadini, in the Abruzzi. The Bride and 

Bridegroom returning from Church. 
„ A Newly-made Nun taking leave of her Family and 
Friends before the Doors are closed which are to separate 
them for ever. 

„ Young Neapolitans returning from the Festa of Saint 

Antonio. 
„ Gathering Oranges : Capo di Mont^. 
„ NeapoliUns Dancing the Tarantella. 
„ The Bay of Naples : Peasants going to the Villa Reale on 

the Morning of the Festa of Pie di Grotta. 
„ Le Chapeau de Brigand. 

1840. A Neapolitan Boy decorating the Head of his Inamorata 

at the Festa of the Madonna del Arco. 
„ The Loggia of a Vine-dresser's Cottage in the Afternoon of 

a Saint*s Day. 
„ Study of a Group of Mountaineers returning from the 

Festa of Monte Vergine. 
n The Interesting Question. 
„ Fioretta. 
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1840. Neopolitan Peasants dressing up the Standard of the Virgin 
previous to quitting the Festa of the Madonna del Arco. 
„ Scene from the ** Merchant of Venice.*' 
1S41. Lear and Cordelia in Prison. 
„ The Pet of the Village. 

„ The Bay of Naples on the 4th of June; Tarious Groups re- 
turning from the Festa of Saint Antonio. 
„ Children returning from the Festa of Saint Antonio, and 
chaunting a Hymn in praise of the Saint. 

1842. Maria. — From Tristram Shcntdy, 

^ Dorothea disguised as a Shepherd^boj. 
„ The Lesson. 

1843. The Confession. 
„ The Holy Man. 
„ A FesU Day. 

„ A Neapolitan Boy playing a Tune on the Mandoline to his 

Inamorata. 
„ The Pet Lamb : a Sketch in the Abroxzi. 
„ The Sailor engaged to ^larry after his next Voyage, returns 

with a Sickness which carries him to his Grave. 
n Study for a Picture in the Collection of R. Vernon, Esq. 

1844. John proclaiming the Messiah the Morning after the 

Baptism. 

1845. Peasants from the Country bringing Fruit into Naples on 

the Morning of the Festa of Pic di GrottA. 

1846. A Neapolitan Buy and Girl Dancing the Tarantella. 
„ An Italian Cottage Door. 

„ Cupid and Psyche. 
,, Making a Nun. 

1847. Cupid and Psyche. — From the FahU of AputeiuM. 

1 848. The Vintage in the Claret Vineyards of the South of France, 

on the Banks of the Gironde. 
„ Dorothea surprised by Cardenio, the Curate, and the Barber. 

1849. Sir Guyon (Fighting for the Virtue of Temperance) under 

the conduct of his Spiritual Guide, destroys the Enchant- 
ments that have tempted his Companions from their Duty. 
— The Faerie Qtteene, 
18o0. Psyche returning from the Infernal Regions with the Casket 
of Beauty. — See Fable o/Apuleius. 



t 
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1850. Development. 

„ Holy Romualtl and the Devil. — SoxUhey's Holy Legends, 

1851. Ulysses, anxious to return to his faithful Wife Penelope, 

is unwillingly detained in the Liland of Calypso. 
„ The Parasol. 
„ Children at Play in Hop-picking Time: sketched in the 

Farnham Plantations. 

1852. Judas. 

„ The Vesper Bell. 

1853. The Thorny and the Flowery Path. 

1854. The Cottage Toilet. 

„ A Cabin in a Vineyard. 

„ The Votary of St Antonio, Naples. 

„ The Faithful Shepherdess. 

1855. In the Wood. 

„ Study from Nature : Winchenden, Bucks. 
„ Miss Kirby. 

1856. A Fisherman's Wife: Gulf of Salerno. 
„ Gleaners leaving the Stubbie-Field. 

„ Uncle Tom : a Study from the Life. 

„ Psyche returning from the Infernal Regions with the Casket 
of Beauty, obtained from Proserpine. 

1857. Langford Bridge, Staines : from my Study Window. 
„ 'hin. Maddiford*8 Garden, Staines : from the Meadow. 
„ Slate Quarry on the Groby Road, Leicestershire. 

„ King Kichard the Third's Corner, Bow-Bridge, Leicester. 
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THE SKETCHING SOCIETY. 
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SKETCHING SOCIETY. 



Thb Society for the Study of Epic and Pastoral Design, 
better known as " The Sketching Society," was amongst 
the associations which Mr. Uwins most reluctantly 
quitted, on proceeding to Scotland. The idea of form- 
ing this Society for social practice originated with three 
artists, Francis Stevens, John James and Alfred Edward 
Chalon. The first meeting, to arrange a plan, was held 
at the rooms of F. Stevens, in Wigmore Street, on the 
6th of January, 1808, being Twelfth-Day, when the fol- 
lowing names were signed, in the order decided by lot, to 
the regulations agreed upon. William Turner of Oxford, 
Alfred Edward Chalon, Thomas Webster*, I^Iichael 
Sharp, Francis Stevens, Cornelius Varley, J. J. Chalon. 
Henry P. Bone, was elected at the second meeting. 
The number of members was limited to eight, the 
President had the privilege of introducing one visitor. 
Tliey met at each other's houses weekly during the 

• The Author of " Elements of Science and Art." 

M 2 
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season, in rotation, the host of the evening being also 
president, and giving out the subject to be treated after 
tea and coflfee. At eight o'clock they commenced 
operations, and at ten sat down to supper, a very simple 
meal at firsts but as their appetites grew more fastidious 
it became so luxurious^ that laws were found necessary 
to restrain it. After supper the drawings were collected 
by the president, and put up separately for each 
member to criticise, and this was done with more 
candour and judgment than is usually found in pro- 
fessional critics. The drawings remained the property 
of the president of the evening, (who by an ancient law, 
was not allowed to sell, or otherwise dispose of them 
during his life, without the consent of the Society,) and 
thus ended a very agreeable, and not ill spent evening. 
The anniversary was marked by the introduction of a 
twelfbh-cake, and wine after supper, toasts, speeches, &c. 

During the long interval of the recess, the members 
assembled for an excursion, usually on Jl^Iidsummer 
Day; visited together something beautiful either in 
nature or art, generally in both ; and ended by a dinner 
at Richmond, Windsor, Hampton Court, or some other 
countiy retreat 

Mr. Uwins had been present as a visitor, a few 
months after the foundation of the Society. It was 
April the 27th, 1808, and the subject for the even- 
ing was a pastoral one : 

" In Georgia's land 
Einyra sung the pleasing cares of love.*' 
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Again he was a visitor, December 30, 1812, when the 
subject was an epic — "Timoleon shielding his brother 
who was thrown from his horse amidst the enemy." 

But the Society had entered its fourteenth year when 
Mr. Uwins was invited to become a member. Each 
season began in October, and continued to the end of 
April, the first season departing from this rule, because 
the Society was not instituted until Twelfth-Day, when 
half the winter was already passed. The reply to the 
secretary, and a note returned with the "Book of 
Beauty " to Mr. Chalon, are nearly all the traces of this 
first connection with the " Epic and Pastoral,** broken 
off as it was almost directly by absence in Scotland and 
afterwards in Italy. 

« Sir, "March 19, 1S2I, Blenheim Street. 

"Your letter which conveys to me intelligence as 
agreeable as unexpected, did not reach me till my return 
here. By the date of your communication, I perceive 
that two evenings have been already lost by my un- 
fortunate absence from touTi. Will you have the good- 
ness to inform me when the next meeting is held ; and 
rely on my punctual attendance to take the oaths and 
my seat, and to be duly installed in all Epic and 
Pastoral honours. 

"I am Sir, your very humble servant, 

"Thos. Uwixs. 
**To R. T. Done, Esq. Sec." 
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The " Records " are sUent from the midsummer ex- f 

cursion of 1820 to November 1822. The duties of 
secretary being found a heavy task, and often neglected 
altogether, were exchanged at a later period for the 
custom of each member in turn writing his own account 
of the evening spent at his house. 

In the winter of 1821, Mr. Uwins was in Scotland. 

« 9, Hope Street, Edinburgh, 
« Dear Sir, Dec 80, 1821. 

** By some accident, or rather by that neglect which 
necessarily attends a man's affairs when he is not in the 
way to look after them, your letter, announcing the 
commencement of the meetings of the Sketching Society, 
has not reached me till now ; and though what I have 
to say in answer to it has been mainly anticipated by a 
communication to Mr. Cristall, yet I feel it due to you 
and to the Society to make a formal reply to an official 
notice. 

**The case is just this. — The engagements which 
brought me to the north side of the Tweed have been 
80 much delayed, that I found it necessary either to 
abaiulon them altogether or to establish myself for the 
winter in this place. To the latter I have been rather 
tempted by the hope of getting an opportimity to paint 
heads of life size, and by that means escaping from the 
embarrassing little matters which occupied my time in 
London, and which, though they scarcely enabled me to 
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live, were sufficient to destroy my sight and give me the 
prospect of an old age of blindness, Needlemakers, 
workers in white-lead mills, and other artisans who are 
engaged in operations which destroy the organs and 
ruin the constitution, are tempted to the sacrifice by 
enormous wages ; but this is not the case with workers 
in frontispiece and vignette, and other equally worthless 
members of the community. WTiether the cautious, 
suspicious, calculating Scot will allow me the opportu- 
nity I seek is a problem yet to be solved. Artists here, 
as well as in every other part of His Majesty's dominions, 
are something thicker than three in a bed ; and as the 
article they manufacture is but little in request^ it is 
very probable I may return to the banks of the Thames 
something poorer than I left them. But this is from 
the purpose. It is my business to inform you, as se- 
cretaiy to the Society, that having none of the feelings 
about me that belong to the dog in the fable, I consider 
it but just to withdraw from the body, that I may not 
deprive some more worthy man of the advantages which 
I was beginning to derive from their meetings, and 
which every artist in his senses must be anxious to 
partake of. I must say it is like the separation of a 
bridegroom from the object of his tenderest affections. 
But these things are not new to me I The fate of 
Tantalus has attended me through life, and will follow 
me to the grave. At the same time that you present to 
the Societ}' my formal resignation, I j)ray you also to 

U 4 
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present to the members, individually and collectively, 

my kindest and best wishes. 

" I am, dear Sir, yom: very humble servant, 

" Thos. Uwins. 
"To J. Hayward, Esq., 

" Newington Causewaj, near London." 

The "Kecords" are silent from 1824 to 1827, but in 
that time an unexpected meeting had taken place 
between Mr. A. E. Chalon, his sister, Mr. Stump, and 
iMr. Uwins, at Geneva, where they had an adventure 
that became afterwards a subject in the Society. " It is 
singular,** Mr. Uwins wrote to his brottier, ** that there 
should be two members of our * Sketching Society' in 
this place, A. £• Chalon and Stump, both going to Italy^ 
and yet I cannot arrange to go with them. The very 
circiimstance of setting down this circumstance made it 
appear ridiculous to me. I have had so much misery 
in travelling with entiie strangers, that I have this 
moment gone in search of the said artists to say I would 
sacrifice something of my own arrangements to take 
their route." 

'* Chamouni, Savoy, 
" Dear David, Oct. 2, 1824. 

"You owe this letter to a most tremendous rain, 

which has fixed me amongst the mountains. You will 

know that I have been tempted to postpone my journey 

into Italy under the hope of getting the company of 
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Chalon and Stump. They engaged me to make a little 
excursion with them into the mountains before setting 
oflF, and I am now writing to you from the celebrated 
valley of Chamouni, to which place we have come to see 
Mont Blanc, the Glaciers, the Mer de Glace, and other 
wonders of natme. It is not wise to attempt to unite 
too many objects ; I set out to view the great works of 
art, and have allowed myself to be diverted from my 
course ; and after all I hardly expect to get the company 
of my friends into Italy, as the season is getting late, 
and they are not so decided on the com-se as myself. 
But this apart, I must say we have all had reason to be 
gratified with our excursion. 

" It is impossible to have any conception of the beauty 
of these scenes without visiting them. We set out from 
Geneva on one of the loveliest days of the season, and 
as fiar as Salenches everything was like enchantment. 
At Salenches we had a most magnificent view of Mont 
Blanc, but his head began to assume a threatening 
aspect We slept there, and set oflF the next morning 
for Chamouni, still enjopng scenes of the most en- 
chanting character, and still hoping that the threatened 
storms would blow off. At Chamouni we arrived 
yesterday morning, and arranged our party, vdih each 
a mule, two guides, two boys with long sticks, and all 
the apparatus necessary for ascending the Mon tan vert, 
from which we were promised a grand view of the Mer 
de Glace. At about the middle of our ascent we were 
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met by one of those mountain storms which are not un- 
common here, but which to us was not a very agreeable 
rencontre. The trees shook and cracked over our heads, 
and scattered our path with wrecks and fragments, which 
not a little impeded our progress. However we kept on, 
till the lady. Miss Chalon^ who was with us, was almost 
blown, mule and all, down a precipice ; she displayed 
much courage, and did not dismount till all the party, 
guides and all, advised it as the most prudent course. 
A Genevese gentleman who was with us and one of 
the guides were commissioned to conduct her back, 
while Chalon, Stump, and I pursued our course. It 
still continued to blow and rain tremendously, but I 
saw so much of the address and dexterity of the mules 
that I trusted entirely to tiiem, and we got to the point 
of our exertions without anything hi^pening but what 
was in its way agreeable. The scene is magnificent, 
and though I should like to see it on a fine day, yet I 
would not but have seen it imder the circumstances of 
storm, as the impression it makes on the imagination is 
most infinitely increased by the agitation and energy 
which the resistance to the elements gives to the whole. 
Here our adventures have ended for the present, as the 
rain has increased to such an overwhelming degree that 
it would be next to madness to mount our mules again. 
The carriages, however, which brought us to this place 
are sent back, so that if there is no abatement in the 
violence of the weather to-morrow, as we have no retreat, 
we must mount and go on to Martigny, at which place 
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a vehicle is to meet us.* If this were merely an ex- 
cursion of pleasure, all these little derangements would 
be agreeable enough, but as I have a greater object in 
view, I begin to be a little impatient" 

From Mr. Uwins to Mr. Chalon, as the representative 
of the Sketching Society. 

** My dear Sir, " Naples, Jun. 29, 1826. 

** It is the fashion on the Continent, and a very good 
fashion too, to write letters to one's best friends at the 
l)eginning of the year. As the Sketching Society is the 
friend of all others that I most r^et in England, I 
cannot allow January to pass without telling out my 
feelings on the subject, and renewing my wishes and 
hopes that it is thriving and will continue to thrive. 
Whether it be the origin of good art or no, I am quite 
sure it is the foundation of much good fellowship and 
friendly intercourse, and this is no small matter in a 
wicked world. Unworthy member as I have been to 

* At Martignj we made our entry full ;::allop, in a pelting storm 
of rain. We slept there, and remarked in our rooms the marks, 
nearly up to the ceilings, of the inundations by which so many 
lives were lost some years before, by a tremendous and sudden 
revolution of nature : rocks falling into a lake, and emptying its 
waters over the country below. — Note hy one of the Party. 

In the mountains, Uwins, while trotting on his mule, siK>rted 
an ample clonk lined with scarlet, and as the wind blew it about 
the red made a great show; he having besides somewhat of a 
clerical air, the peasantry met him with gen ullex ions. This im- 
mediately procured him, of course, the name and title of Cardinal 
Fetch. — Note hy one of hit Companiont, 
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this worthy society, and little as I have done towards 
its support (I have never even taken my turn of cakes 
and oranges, not to mention twelfth-cake), still it has 
become one of the strongest links that attach me to my 
country ; and if I knew it was dissolved, or broken up, 
or lamed, or otherwise cramped and crippled, I should 
be less anxious than I am to leave an Italian sky, and 
return to the smoke, and fog, and blue devils of old 
England. 

" A letter from an artist in Italy to a society of his 
brethren in another country ought^ I suppose, to be a 
matter of much learned criticism ; but unhappily my 
letters generally take the complexion of things around 
me, and I am at this moment most awfully out of the 
way of artistical learning. I have allowed myself to be 
stopped in the comrse of my studies by the vulgar 
matters of pounds, shillings, and pence, or rather 
ducats, for so they count their money here, and I am 
now a regular portrait painter in the city of Naples ; 
and for any advantage the situation gives, I might as 
well be in Newman Street, Oxford Street, or Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square. The only diflFerence is, that here 
my sitters are Italian dukes, Ru&sian counts, or Austrian 
generals, and there they would be Mr. and Mrs. WTiite, 
or Mr. and Mrs. BrowTi, Mr. and Mrs. Green, or some 
other coloured or coloiurless members of John Bull's re- 
spectable family. Even the beautiful bay of Naples, and 
the venerable mountain Vesuvius, have now lost their 
wonted charms — the one is ruffled with wintry winds, 
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and the other white from its shoulders to its base 
with deep and impassable snow. The Euglisli who 
came unprepared for cold in Italy are shivering to the 
backbone, and the Neapolitans are wTapped in cloaks 
as thick and as warm as any highland plaid or Russian 
fur; but this weather will not last. The hills look 
ashamed of their new livery, and the trees are pushing 
forth their buds with an impatience that will brook no 
delays of frost or snow. The country round this bay is 
really the coimtry of poetry. You and I, and another 
Stump of the Society, in company with a courageous 
yoimg lady, visited some romantic and beautiiul scener}% 
and got our notions of poetical landscape very much 
elevated during our short but memorable excursion. 

''But nothing that we saw in Switzerland can be 
compared, in my opinion, with the luxurious and over- 
powering richness of the neighbourhood of Naples. 
Here is to be found every combination that poetry can 
invent, or painting can desire. Wherever I may pass 
the future years, or months, or days of my life, while I 
retain sense and feeling, I can never lose the impres- 
sion that has been made on my mind by a summer 
passed amidst these delicious scenes. I have attempted 
to put do^vn some of these things in lines. I have 
groaned, and sighed, and sweated at it. I have got 
myself twice laid up with fever by it ; and after all have 
done nothing. Of one thing, however, I have tho- 
roughly convinced myself, that Italy is not the common- 
place matter that the travelling captains and publishing 
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Misses have made it. The things that come nearest to 
my conception of the subject, are some drawings in pen 
and ink by a German artist of the name of ScLnorr, 
and by him only amongst the living geniuses of the 
day. Some of Titian's etchings, may be, approach 
nearest of all to its simple magnificence ; but for the 
mass of sketchers who come out here, and carry home 
what they call Italian scenery ! — for these, of whatever 
nation, rank, or sex, I have the most profound con- 
tempt. I would have them whipped as liars round the 
magic circle of art for daring to set their feet on the 
enchanted ground. The more I see of nature and of 
art» the more I am convinced it is not to be approached 
with imholy hands. The man must have a touch of 
poetry in his composition, or he will never make a 
painter. Whoever is disposed to dispute this with me, 
let him go into the Vatican and be dumb. But what 
right have I to talk about the Vatican? Have you not 
sent out three wise men from the North, who have re- 
turned into the bosom of the Academy fraught with all 
the learning Some can furnish ? I have heard of them 
in their course, but unhappily have not seen them. 

" February 5. 
** I was suddenly stopped in writing this letter, and 
have not been able to resume it till to-day. The change 
of weather anticipated has taken place. I am now 
writing with my windows wide open. The weather is 
as warm as an Endish midsummer. We are in the 
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midst of the carnival, which said carnival is about as 
stupid a thing as a gentleman may wish to see in any 
part of the world. It consists in people riding up and 
down the Toledo (the Gheapside of Naples) covered 
with masks and pelting each other with sugar-plums. 
Thursdays and Sundays there are masked balls at the 
grand theatre of St. Carlo. I had heard much of the 
spirit of an Italian masquerade, but I soon found that 
this was only the cant of travellers. An Italian mas- 
querade is, I can assure you, more stupid than an 
English one, and that is saying much ! In truth, if 
there is any wit, any character, or any spirit in these 
assemblies at Naples, it is always the English who are 
the contrivers and supporters of it. In a masquerade 
recently given at Torlonia's in Bome, the two personages 
that excited the most attention and elicited the most 
amusement were Quixote and Sancho, by an English 
painter and a Scotch sculptor, Severn and Bennie. 
The Scotchman personated the knight, and the English- 
man his witty squire. 

** In the midst of all these wise and witty doings, we 
have been warned that we stand on shaky ground. On 
th6 1st instant, about the twenty-fourth hour (that is, 
about half-past five), the city and neighbourhood were 
alarmed by a slight earthquake. I felt it distinctly, and 
I said to myself, a very little more than tjiis would 
shake all my pictures about my ears, and knock together 
the heads of the masqu^^ers. However, it passed off 
without doing any mischief, and I went to painting 
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again, and Hie people to masquerading, as if nothing 
had happ^ied. I have hardly left myself room to beg 
you to give my kind remembrances to your family, to 
all the members of the Society, and to all my artisti- 
cal friends who may happen to be mutual acquaint- 
ances. Lonely and solitary though I be, the ties that 
bind me to my country are of a nature that can only 
be broken by death ; and if this cause of separation do 
not take place — if I be not swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, or carried off by a fever — you may rely on soon 
again seeing me. 

«T. UwiNS. 
<• Alfred Chalon, Esq^ ILA." 

" Palazzo Campana, Naples, J 

" Mio Caro, Dec 24, 1826. •** 

"A merry Christmas, and a happy new year to you ! ( 

Though banished from the land of plmn-pudding and 
mince pies, and carpeted rooms and sea coal fires, I 
cannot banish from my mind the feelings that accompany 
these comforts, or let loose one link of that chain that 
still binds me to my native country. 

*' It is a * long arm ' indeed that I must make to get 
hold of your daddies, and as I never had the presump- 
tion to rival Cristall in anjrtbing I will not attempt it, 
but I do what I can mentally to get at you. I write at 
midsummer to prove to you that I had not forgotten 
the season of your meeting, and I now >vTite at Christ- 
mas in hope that my letter may arrive with the twelfth- 
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cake, and that I may still be drank to as a member (though 
a truant one) of your united corps. For your doings — 
they are all so eclipsed by this wonder-working people, 
that I will say nothing of them. This is the land of 
improviso genius. Poets will recite you after dinner a 
long string of verses as well connected and as neatly put 
together as if ihey had taken a month in the making, 
and yesterday I went to see a painter who advertised 
he would paint a picture in two hours (the size of an 
English half length) of any subject the company would 
dictate, eitha: in imitation of the manner of Salvator 
Bosa, Claude^ Correggio, or the divine Baphael ; and 
all for pure love of the axt, without any motive of in- 
terest either immediate or ranote. It is amusing to 
see the various shapes that quackery takes in this tin- 
selled and gilt-gingerbread country. I almost blushed 
for the curiosity that led me to the exhibition, but a 
surgeon may sometimes amuse himself by seeing a 
moimtebank draw a tooth, or dress a wound; and a 
member, of the Epic and Pastoral may condescend to 
witness the extempore exertions of a Neapolitan professor. 
Oh ! how wise I shall be when I get back to you ! The 
monkey that had seen the world was nothing to me. I 
hope you will be prepared to receive me with all due 
decorum and to listen to me with the profoundest rever- 
ence, that no Bone may be allowed to lie in my path, 
nor any Stump to impede my progress. Since I wrote 
to you I have been wandering through the north of 
Italy. I have seen the Titians, Tintorets, Giorgiones, 
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and Veroneses of Venice, the frescoes of Julio Romano 
at Mantua, the Correggios and Parmegianos at Parma, 
and the renowned productions of Guido, Domenichino, 
and the Carracci at Bologna. I have performed a pil- 
grimage to the birthplace of Raphael, visited for a 
second time the magnificent collections of Florence, and 
seen Rome again and again in all its majesty and glory. 
And now, as my employment in this place is nearly at 
an end, I shall possibly slip back to England in a steam 
boat, or get trundled over the mountains in a diligence 
witiiout looking to the right or lefL You must not be 
surprised if I should pop in some Friday evening, look- 
ing like the shadow of a shade, not a charmantjeune 
hammey but a decrepid, bald-pated, grey-headed speci- 
men of semi-vitality; supporting what is left of me 
with all the grace in my power, that I may not be called 
one of the last legs of the Society. 

" The great novelty of my excursion is the having be- 
come acquainted with Tintoret and Giorgione, two gentle- 
men who before this visit to Venice I never had the 
honoiu* to know much o£ It is only in Venice that 
their works are to be seen. Many of the large pictures 
of Tintoret are painted with a slightness and carelessness 
unworthy of him, but those to which he has given his 
attention are indeed great The miracle of the Slave 
at the Academy is, I suppose, one of the finest examples 
of painting that exists in the world. Some of his pictures 
have a charm that seems to place them above the exer- 
tions of humanity. The * Presentation of the Virgin m 
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the church of Santa Maria del Orto, and * St Mark saving 
a Slave from Shipwreck,' in the royal palace, are pictures 
of this class. It is common cant to talk about magic 
and enchantment, but there is really something so 
magical in these two subjects, that we may be allowed 
without aflTectation to use the terms. — The excellence of 
Oiorgione seems more within the reach of these de- 
generate days. He never went much beyond a head or 
a group of heads, but what he did do seems to me very 
near perfection. There is a noble style and a grand 
conception of nature in his works that raises them above 
every other painter, Titian not excepted. Giorgione 
died young, which accounts for the scarcity of his works ; 
and indeed all the pictures I have ever seen attributed 
to him, are so inferior to the two in the Manfrini Palace 
at Venice, that I should think originals by his hand are 
still more scarce than they are said to be. Venice is 
certainly the place for a man to settle fairly down for 
the study of painting. I envy those who have time and 
money enough to do it. Composition and form may be 
learnt in other places, but in Venice only is to be found 
the really grand style for conducting a picture from 
beginning to end. 

**The critics talk much of Bologna, and certainly 
Ludovico Carracci presents some fine examples of this 
conduct (if I may so call it) of a picture, but the cold, 
heartless compositions of Guido, and the spmwling, un- 
meaning, tasteless assemblages of Domeuiehino, are not 
the things for my money. The Bologne.se seem to have 
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thought that size was grandeur, and that to be monstrous 
was to be sublime — not so BaphaeL He was satisfied 
witii the human figure such as he found it^ or such as 
stripping it of its peculiarities made it, and never thought 
it necessary to get out of nature for the materials of his 
grandest works. I was pleased to see, in the Palazzo del T, 
at Mantua, the tapestry from the cartoons at Hampton 
Courts and to find the two subjects which are wanting 
in the English set quite worthy of the rest They are 
the ^ Conversion of Paul,' and the ^ Stoning of Stephen,' 
They shine out amidst the fr-escoes of Julio Somano, and 
prove to the spectator that to be Baphael's pupil, his 
favourite pupil, was not after all to be BaphaeL There 
is a truism for you! Munden's bundle of proverbs 
would hardly match it. 

^^ I ought to say something of Corr^gio. I really do 
admire him very much, but he sinks in comparison with 
the gigantic Venetians. His St Jerome I think a little 
overrated, but it is a beautiful thing; and there is a 
fresco group in the library at Parma of Christ crowning 
the Virgin, that might be selected as an example of the 
grandest style of art The celebrated cupola of the 
Cathedral is so much injured by time, and is so difficult 
to get at, that its beauties must depend much on the 
imagination of the person looking at it, and the beautiful 
Putti at St John's are going the way of all paintings, as 
well as all flesh (I do not know if you imderstand this 
joke). Of one thing I have become convinced by this 
excursion, that no one has got a great name without 
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deserving it, or without having worked hard for it. 
There is one class of artists whose works have interested 
me amazingly, but whose names are seldom heard tell 
of. They are to be found, not in galleries or palaces, 
but in churches and convents, sometimes in obscure 
towns and paltry villages. I mean that race which im- 
mediately preceded the age of Baphael and his contem- 
poraries, Giotto, Cimabue, and a number of others whose 
names are scarcely known to fame. If I were a young 
man, I should think my time well employed in making 
a collection of the thoughts of these patriarchs in art 
and I am smre notiiing would tend more te form the 
taste of the English school than the publication of such 
a collection. The G-ermans look much to this period of 
art, but I fear they carry their admiration rather too 
far, and in some cases imitate its oddities and peculiari- 
ties instead of its simplicity and grandeur. 

" If you have gone thus far with me you are by this 
time almost tired to death, but there is hope for you as 
the paper will not hold much more. 

•* Bichai'd Cook is copying Tintoret with great energy 
at Venice ; I never saw a man enter with more relish 
into the luxuries of Venetian art. He lives in Lord 
Byron's bouse (the Casa Moncenigo), and is waited on 
by Lord Byron's old servant. Wilkie, after wandering 
over Germany, has returned to Borne. Whether he be 
well enough to do much I have not heard. Amongst 
other great men at Bome there is a Mr. Bewick, who 
lias had the happiness to be pupil to the greater Mr. 

N 3 
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Haydon, and who they say has got a slice of his master's 
mantle, 3Ir. G. Hayter was expected at Florence when 
I was there. How will England go on without the light 
of this brilliant constellation? 

"Give my kindest remembrances to your father, 
brother, and sister, and to the members of the Epic and 
Pastoral There is a little girl out here who was formerly 
Miss Chalon's servant; she is with a Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutchinson as a sort of companion to the old lady; sits 
at their table and seems much respected by them. I 
travelled with the party from Geneva to Turin on my 
first coming into Italy, and have renewed my acquaint- 
ance with them here. Mary has grown fat and saucy, 
but I like to see her because she reminds me of your 
family and of the Society. 

"Adieu, 

" Thos. UwiKa 

" Tell fiobert Bone I envy him his fate. In my last I 
mentioned a beautiful lady who was always talking about 
him, and I have since met another from Sheffield who 
thinks him the greatest genius and the finest man she 
ever encountered. 

« ^\^lo would not be Robert Bone ? 

" Alfred Chalon, Esq^ R.A. 
«' Great Marlborough Street, London/* 

The reply is dated Oct. 10, 1827. 
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*• Mio Caro, " No. 42, Great Marlborough Street 
"Your letter arrived on the very day of the anni- 
versary, and embellished our evening at Stump's, Hilton 
being visitor, and Robert Bone, as usual, s'^tant charge 
de la lecture s'en est acquitt^ de mani^re k ne laisser 
rien k d^sirer. My answer has been delayed in the first 
place by a wish of informing you respecting the Exhi- 
bition, and since by the agreeable report that you were 
on the eve of returning to your foyers ; we have been 
berci with the idea, till Allingham arrived and dispelled 
the allusion ; he seems to think you never will venture 
again upon the smoke of London, the fogs and cold of 
these northern regions, but I hope better things of your 
courage and patriotism, and feel assured you will at 
least pay \is a visit. 

" The Exhibition was a good one ; its principal fea- 
txues, Hilton's ^Crucifixion,' an immense picture in 
three compartments, occupying, and occupying well, 
almost the whole of the bottom of the room, from floor 
to ceiling, to be copied on glass for a church, and Etty's 
^ Judith and Holophemes,' also a large picture, very 
forcible in colour and effect In portraiture, Lawrence 
bad two pretty heads, Mrs. Peel and Miss Croker, the 
last the most popular, and Jackson a head of Flaxman, 
placed where it did no good to its neighbours ; Callcott 
several pictures, and Turner also, in all much to admire ; 
and J. Chalon's foreshortened * Green Lane and Hay Cart ' 
gave universal satisfaction ; Mulready, * Children firing a 
Toy Cannon,' clever of course ; Leslie, a beautiful picture 
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of * Lady Jane Grey's hesitation in accepting the Crown,' 
and Newton an indifferent one of * Catalina singing to 
the Prince of Spain,' vide Gil Bias, both for the Duke 
of Bedford. Gibson's group of * Two Boys carrying a 
Girl,' is very pretty, graceful, and beautifully executed 
and finished, and savouring much of Canova's school ; it 
occupied the centre of the room, supported on eadi side 
by Chantrey's Sir J. Banks and Babington ; Flaxman, 
a poor statue of Kemble ; and Westmacott a Nymph 
and Cupid. 

*^Tbe Water-Colour Society, agreeable as usual, 
sported a new feature, a screen covered with leaves, 
out of Mrs. G. Haldiman's album, all framed alike in 
rich frost-work, and offering in profile the appearance 
of an immense mass of gilt gingerbread; the firont view 
was still more attractive, presenting some very agreeable 
drawings by members of the Society, and consequently 
rather wanting in figures. Hunt is coming forward 
advantageously in that department. Havell, who, 
excepting the loss of a few teeth and the acquisition 
of a ^ menton de galoche,' is much the same, sent some 
clever drawings, though I find they are not popular 
with the members, owing to the free use of body colour. 
John is just arrived from Switzerland with his mind and 
folio chock full of ideas and subjects; he went to 
Chamouni with our Cicerone Bertrand, and is quite 
delighted iivith all he saw ; he met Wilkie at Geneva, 
who is painting his picture of the washing the feet by a 
princess, at your friend Monsieur Aud^ond's ; he looks 
ill, and says he is not sufficiently well to come to Eng- 
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land. Adieu, dear Uwins; receive the most friendly 
remembrances of the members of the Society, and of our 
house, and believe me, 

** Yours very truly, 

'*A. E. Chalon.'' 

From the Same to the Same. 

"Nov. 23, 1827. 

" Mille remerciments, my dear Uwins, for having pre- 
sented me to Sir Richard Acton, and writing me two 
most kind letters when you must have thought me, to 
say the least, abominably lazy, for you cannot have 
received my letter by Allingham. Poor dear AUing- 
ham I what a wreck I yet he is always the same kind, 
good-natured fellow. 

^^ The opportunities I might have had of seeing Sir 
Richard Acton have been sadly broken in upon by a 
severe fit of illness, which seized me the very day I 
commenced his portrait, and confined me to my bed for 
a week* I am but just risen, and have undertaken to 
secure the likeness in two days. Am I not a bold 
person to enter the lists, under such disadvantages, 
against the congregated mass of European talent who 
have painted Sir Richard in Italy ? I send you two 
little prints (through the obliging assistance of Sir 
Richard Acton), lithographed by Lane from two of my 
society sketches, * Modesty ' and * Impudence.* Is it not 
strange that the publication of these trifles should have 
given to our Society a celebrity which all our meetings, 
and their admirable results failed to procure for it? 
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Sir Mathew Ridley saw the prints, and took fire. He 
inquired all the particulars of Dickenson, the publisher ; 
and I am told he inquires of every R. A. he meets, if he 
belongs to the club, as he calls it ; he wishes to have all 
the drawings published, and says he and a hundred 
others would subscribe ; that has led us to think we 
might make a selection — what think you of the plan ? 

'^I feel much obliged by Miss Mackenzie's kind 
recollection and mention of me ; when you see her do 
not fail to put me at her feet. Dear Uwins, I have 
been in bed a week without eating, and my head is gone, 
else I never coidd have chatted so long without men- 
tioning an event which I am sure will give you pleasure. 
John's election to the associateship of the Royal Academy. 
Eastlake is the other, and Lane the associate engraver. 
Adieu, dear Uwins ; you have the best remembrances 
of my father, brother, sister, and of all the pretty dears 

of the Society. 

** Tout k vous, 

" Alfred Edwabd Chalon." 

About this time, on the retirement of Joshua Cristall 
into the country, the Society foimd itself reduced to four, 
a dilapidated condition, imder which it was manfully 
upheld by the two Chalons, Messrs. Stump and Bone. 
In 1829 the eight members, in the order of their election, 
were the two Chalons, S. J. Stump, R. T. Bone, T. Uwins, 
Clarkson Stanfield, C. R. Leslie, and J. Partridge, besides 
three honorary members, J. Cristall, C. J. Robertson, 
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and J. S. Bobson. Mr. Stanfield's letter on his election 
has been preserved. 

** Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
'' Dear Sir, March 4, 1829. 

"I beg you will receive and express my acknow- 
ledgments to the gentlemen of the Society for their 
kindness in electing me a member of their institution, 
although I am afraid I have rather thrust myself upon 
your company through the good opinion of our worthy 
friend Robson; but, as a stranger, I feel the more 

obliged. 

" I am, Sir, yours very faithftilly. 

" C. SXAKriELD. 
'*ToJ. T.Chalon^A.R.A.'' 

In March 1831, Mr. Uwins embarked at Leghorn on 
his return from Italy, and joyfully resumed the drawing 
board at Mr. Partridge's house on the 2nd of April 
The subject of the evening was *^Erminia's interview 
with the Shepherd and his Family," (Tasso's Gerxisa- 
lemmey, For the few remaining nights of the season 
the drawings were made from " Tam O'Shanter and the 
Witches ; ** ** Farewell, farewell I one kiss, and I'll de- 
scend " {Romeo and Juliet); " The Toilet f " Lady Diana 
Rich terrified by an Apparition in the Garden of Holland 
House;" and " Giving a Lesson," recently photographed 
by Hogarth. 

Stanfield gave a Pasticcio in 1829: in 1832, January 
20th, T. Uwins, president, gave for the first time. 
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** Imitation, in the words. Composition in imitation of 
any painter of established reputation, ancient or modem 
living or dead." This subject, with endless variations, 
extending to any painter past, present, or to come! 
became a favourite, from its exhaustJess variety ; and 
without reckoning « Un Caprice," " \VTiat You Will," 
" \Miat You Like," " WTiat You Please," was repeated in 
plain drawings or in colours no lees than thirty-six times. 

The remaining subjects distributed themselves into 
the respective characters of scriptural, romantic, dra- 
matic, epic, pastoral, and miscellaneous ; the last divide 
into definite and indefinite — for example, ^^ Christmas 
Time," "The Harvest Moon," "The Children in the 
Wood," "A Country Fair," are definite; "El^ance," 
*' Grace," ** A Disaster " (given on the evening of Mr. 
Partridge's resignation), "Intrusion," "Expulsion," "A 
Great Shame," "A Choice," "Judgment," "A Com- 
mand " (given after Her Majest/s message), are in- 
definite, and afford scope for the imagination. The 
" records " contain nearly three hundred miscellaneous 
subjects. 

The scriptural themes range from Genesis to fievela- 
tions ; they cause a feeling of regret that one draw- 
ing at least on every evening was not selected and 
sacrificed to insertion in some folio, where now would 
be collected more than a hundred Bible illustrations 
without a modem parallel. Amongst a large number 
selected from the New Testament, " The Pool of Be- 
thesda," "The Lake of Gennesaret," " The Prodigal Son," 
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"The Calming of the Tempest^" "The Accusation of 
Stephen," " The Agony," " Crucifixion," " Descent from 
the Cross," and " The Resurrection of Christ," evince 
not merely freshness of spirit and originality, but a 
light-hearted and characteristic acceptation of difficulties 
rather than their evasion. 

The elegant translations of Sir W. Jones and Lord 
Strangford, the plays and poems of early English wri- 
ters, the dark mythology of the North, the Arabian 
Nights, the stories of Ovid, the tales of Boccaccio and 
Dryden, the works of Le Sage, Don Quixote, Paul and 
Virginia, Robinson Crusoe, Rasselas, Telemachus, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, the Spectator, Vathek, the Faery 
Queen, L'Infemo of Dante, Tasso's Gerusalemme Li- 
berata. Paradise Lost, Comus, <S:c, the sonnets and 
plays, not historical, of Shakespeare, Walter Scott's 
novels and poems, the poetical works of Pope, Words- 
worth, Byron, Collins, Rogers, and T. Moore, the novels 
of James, the Castle of Otranto, and the ifysteries of 
Udolpho were largely drawn upon to furnish romance 
for the Society. To attempt any detail firom these sources 
would be to run too far out of bounds. 2^phyru8 and 
Flora, Lris, and the Idle Lake were coloured. 

Dramatic subjects relate to acts, chiefly indeed, of 
stage play ; but Caesar falling before the Statue of Pom- 
pey becomes a dramatic scene without losing its historic 
quality. The Meeting of Antony and Cleopatra is both 
dramatic and historical ; the Death of Queen Elizabeth 
mingles both elements : tragedy and comedy, history and 
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fiction, unavoidably unite on dramatic ground. The 
Devil to Pay, High Life below Stairs, Christopher Sly, 
the Little Hunchback, or a Debut, are exhibitions purely 
comic; the historical plays of Shakespeare have fur- 
nished a large harvest as purely dramatic ; but the glory 
of this part of the collection is its tragedy. The Death 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Death of Cleopatra, the Death of 
Stephen, the Death of the Firstborn, Jerusalem Desolate, 
the Sea returning upon the Egyptians, a Village after an 
Earthquake, the Slaying of the Suitors of Penelope, the 
Death of Phaeton, of Hyppolitus, of Pygmalion, of Priam, 
of Sophonisba, of Pallas, of Clorinda, &c., surprise by a 
sustained variety. A Hawking Party, A Smuggler's 
Cave, A Quarrel, The Carnival, Bival Belles, are equally 
dramatic of a gayer nature. 

An epic is a poem written in heroic verse, whose 
subject is always a hero or some great person. Epic 
design represents in the simple costume of antiquity 
heroes and great persons, and by its simplicity even 
borders on the pastoral. A romance is a feigned story, 
a mere fiction. Paradise Lost, being both an epic and a 
romance, must figure both here and under the head of 
romance in the works of the Society ; indeed, it would 
be no very bold assumption to include in the same 
double character the Iliad, Odyssey, and iGneid. These 
three with Plutarch, Milton, the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the antique dramatists have contributed 
Job, Antigone, Hypatia, Dido, The False ^neas, Ulysses, 
Helen, PoljTcena, Achilles, and the Trojan heroes. The 
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Infant Hercules, Infant Bacchus, Infant Jupiter, Theseus 
and the Minotaur, Alcmena and the Twins, the Waters 
of Lethe, &c., belong to the epic department. A pastoral 
is anything that relates to shepherds or shepherdesses, 
and speaks for itself; it has nearly the same sources as 
the epic, as above stated, but it has others peculiar to 
it8el£ The idylls of Cressner and Theocritus, The Crolden 
Age, Paradise, Musical Contest of Shepherds, A Foun- 
tain, Shelter, Plenty, The Vintage, The Angel appearing 
to the Shepherds, Landscape with Shepherds retired from 
the Noonday Sun, are not at all heroic An elegant ex- 
ample given by Joshua Cristall, as president, will explain 
more clearly. 

Subject : a Landscape. 

Goatherd. 1 dare not, shepherd, at the hour of noon, 
. My pipe to rustic melodies attune. 

J! 'Tis Pan we fenr, &c. 

\ Let us at ease beneath that elm recline, 

', Where sculptured Naiads o*er the fountain shine. 

And oaks wide branching shade jon pastoral seat; 

And Th jrsis, if thou sing so loft a strain. 

As Pan contending with the Ljbian swain. 

Thrice shalt thou milk that goat, &c. 

Theocritus, IdylL L 

The miscellaneous subjects received a zest from the 
explicit manner in which J. J. Chalon annoimced them : 
Light and Shade in a Eooni, Church, Ktchen, the Fields, 
Woods, or at Sea, etc. : A Dejeiiner sans fourchette ; A 
Deserted Mansion in a state of Dilapidation and Ruin, 
visited by the rightful Heir after his long Absence and 
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Travels ; At the close of the day we spent the evening 
on the terrace, enjoying the cool sea breeze and the 
magnificent sight of the setting sun : A difficult Passage 
in Travelling, Literatiure, Music, &c a subject recalling 
the Alpine adventure ; a scene descriptive of the Face 
of the Country, Customs, and Manners of the Inhabitants 
of Europe, Africa, Asia, or America. A Love a£GEdr : 

''Ah, lady fair, in deep despair, unliappj pair ! ** 

Joshua Cristall having given The Moon under any of 
its appearances, or as Diana the Huntress, or descriptive 
of any of the tales told of that goddess, ^'on the party 
breaking up and making their exit at the door the sub- 
ject they had been contemplating in drawing reappeared 
to them in extreme beauty, the moon surrounded by a 
coloured halo like a rainbow, having also an outer 
circle, shone steadfastly above their heads. As well as 
the poet's it is the artistes privilege to have his mind 
continually stimulated, encouraged, and transported by 
the real shows of Nature." Pride, Vanity, Humility, 
Hurry, Doubt, Peril, Meditation, Expectation, Contem- 
plation, Comfort, Idling, Pastime, A Bargain, A Visits 
There's Scandal going on, &c., must suffice for instances 
of the concise manner in which subjects were occa- 
sionally given. 

Mr. Bobson, the water-colour painter, was an hono- 
rary member and a constant visitor. From weakness of 
sight he never drew in the Society; but being ob- 
served by a Swiss servant busily engaged in looking over 
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the work of others, was introduced on one occasion as 
Monsieur VlnapectenTy and ever after bore the sobinquet 
of ** Inspector'' Robson. An extra evening was spent 
by invitation at the house of the " Inspector," to pass in 
review, according to custom, the drawings of the twenty- 
fifth season. Present, as visitors, E. Landseer, Mr. 
Sheepshanks, and Mr. Wells of Sedlea£ 

" Dear Alfred, 

** I return you, with many thanks, the chronicle of 
crime, shame, and death, called the Book of Beauty. 
Now writing has got into the hands of the ladies, we 
shall have nothing but horrors : I suppose the gorgeous 
Countess, next year, will save herself the trouble of 
composition by reprinting the * Newgate Calendar.' 

**By mistake, a portfolio was tied up with mine, 

containing two portraits of the beautiful and interesting 

Mr. Smith. As I had no love for this gentleman living, 

nor much respect for him dead, I herewith return them 

and send at the same (time) my * guilt ' of last Friday, 

repented of, if not * cori^ectedJ 

** Yours ever, 

"Thos. UwiNS. 
** Alfred Chalon, Esq., 

'* 42, Great Marlborough Street** 

No one has the least idea who " Mr. Smith " was. 
The subjects of ** innocence accused,'* and " guilt ac- 
cused," were given in 1833. 

VOL. I. 
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August 22nd, 1833. — A meeting was held at the 
house of Mr. Eobson, for the purpose of bidding an un- 
willing adieu to Mr. Leslie, who, at the invitation of the 
President of the United States, was about to quit 
England to take charge of the drawing department of a 
military establishment at New York. Mr. Leslie's col- 
lection of drawings by members of the Society was ex- 
amined previous to theii* being carried across the Atlantic 
Ocean. It becomes the duty of the member into whose 
hands this book has fallen in course to record an event 
of a more melancholy nature than the departure of 
Mr. Leslie. Poor Robson, on the Wednesday following 
this meeting, embarked in good health and spirits on 
board the *' James Watt** steamboat, with the intention 
of visiting his friends in the North ; he was landed at 
Stockton-upon-Tees on the 31st, with his stomach much 
inflamed in consequence of some deleterious matter con- 
tained in the food of which he had partaken in his 
passage. The best medical assistance was procured, but 
it was found impossible to arrest the progress of the in- 
flammation. He died on the 8th of September, 1833, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. The last words he 
said, indeed the only words he was able to articulate 
after his brother's aiTival from Durham, were, " I am 
poisoned." Seven of the passengers in the steamboat 
were aflected more or less in the same way. In Bobson 
the Society has lost a valued friend and associate, whose 
cheerful countenance gave an interest to the meetings 
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that will never be forgotten. He was a singular com- 
bination of all the qualities that can make a man es- 
teemed and loved. It has been truly said that " kind- 
ness was the element in which he lived," that "his 
errors, if he committed any, arose out of his anxiety to 
benefit others, and the only disappointments and annoy- 
ances of his life had their origin in some benevolent 
action." 

A. E. Chalon, President : subject, " The Eetiun." 

May 9, 1834. — "In recording the last drawing meet- 
ing of the season^ the president of the night has the 
pleasure to state that the return of Leslie to Europe 
on the previous day afforded to the members of the 
society the high gratification of seeing him resume his 
place among them." 

The 21st of June falling on a Sunday, 1835, the excur- 
sion party met on Monday the 22nd, at Somerset House. 
After bewailing in good set terms the absence of Leslie 
and Stanfield (detained at home by illness), the rest pro- 
ceeded to Waterloo Bridge. It was the intention to go 
by water to the tunnel under the Thames; but when 
seated in the wherry, it was agreed the ever-to-be-pre- 
served lives of the members of the Epic and Pastoral 
were too valuable to be trusted to the agitated waves of 
the Pool, or the rude shocks of vulgar steamboats. The 
party was therefore landed at the south end of London 
Bridge, close to St. Saviour^s Church. Here the newly 
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restored Ladye Chapel caught the eyes of the learned, 
*nd **Seek the Sexton'' echoed through the line. Not 
the sexton, but the sexton's wife, obeyed the call, and 
led the way through the aisles of the church to the &x 
famed Ladye Chapel. Much was said in praise of the 
architecture, and many compliments registered to Etiy 
and his ladye-loving associates! The unfinished arches 
of the Greenwich railway were next investigated, but 
the investigation proved most unsatisfactory, as did a 
dusty and disagreeable walk to Botherithe. Not so the 
stupendous tunnel, which filled the mind with wonder 
and admiration. After examining thoroughly this 
mighty effort of mechanical power, entering their 
names in the book, and leaving something for the sick 
workmen, the party ascended the winding stair and 
r^ained the light of day. By this time the imperti- 
nent steamboats were all passed by, and it was no longer 
thought rash to trust the valuable cargo to the slender 
built wherry. Limehouse Stairs were reached without 
accident^ and the party proceeded on foot through the 
West India Dock to Blackwall. Intellectual food was 
no longer found to sustain the spirits under the various 
exertions; and one more learned than the rest con- 
ducted the Society to the Artichoke Tavern. Water for 
ablution, biscuits, and ginger-beer were called for, and 
the dinner ordered with due ceremony. It was now 
proposed to visit the East India Docks, and here was 
felt the loss of Stanfield. His learning and experience 
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in naval lore would have given a zest to everything. 
The time, however, was agreeably occupied, and the 
hour came for reassembling at the Artichoke Tavern. 
Every one was satisfied with the house and the fare, and 
some went so far as to propose remaining in such good 
quarters till the evening, and going home in a White- 
chapel omnibus. But this was over-ruled by acclama- 
tion ; and the wine, if not the wit of the party being 
exhausted, all were again in motion for G-reenwich. 
The dangers of the passage were again boldly encoun- 
tered, and a landing effected under the walls of G-reen- 
wich Hospital The hospital was next examined, and 
the party proceeded to the park, and through the park 
to Blackheath. The day now drawing to a close, tea 
was sought for, but gin and brandy only could be 
obtained. Not choosing this substitute, the members 
entered an omnibus, by means of which they reached 
their several homes in sober silence; and thus ended 
the midsummer holiday. 

On the anniversary, 1836, a great falling o£f is re- 
corded in the devoirs of the company to the twelfth- 
cake ; he who can dispose of a second slice is crowned 
with laurel. 

AjytnlSth. — Messrs. Stanfield and Leslie, after an 
anxious and laborious^ day in hanging the pictures at 

* ^ Anxious and laborious life ** was a by-woi*d, quoted on all. 
occasions, after Robert Bone. Dear Bobby, or Bibbity Bob, was 
one of the best of fellows, but always in a peck of troubles ; bis 
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the Academy, although engaged from seven in the 
morning, were nevertheless at their post in the Society, 
and made their drawings ! ! ! 

The excursionists assembled this year an hour too 
soon for the Richmond steamboat, and in a drizzling 
rain. They had therefore an hour at Hungerford Stairs 
to lament the absence of Uwins and Partridge, the 
former in France, the latter indisposed. Postponement 
of the holiday was proposed, but after being a little 
time on the water the day cleared up. The Society was 
thrown into a state of alarm before this pleasant change 
by the disappearance of A. E. Chalon, a misgiving that 
each forbore to express passing through their minds 
that he was overboard. A search of some seconds dis- 
covered him in the forecastlt (a place the existence of 
which was unknown to them till that moment), quietly 
listening to the band of the steamboat playing fashion* 
able quadrilles. The party proceeded to view the Palace 
of Hampton Court, were much gratified by the cartoons 
of RiEifiaelle, and aft;er a pleasant walk in the grounds, 
returned to Bichmond, where from their dining-room 



recitals of them at the meetings were met with peals of laughter, 
in which he was forced to join, afler much resistance. He was 
full of wit and fun, but never so amusing as when miserable. He 
excelled in comic songs, rendered irresistible by his improvisations 
of the tunes, for he had no ear for music. He it was who dis- 
covered that the sentiment of a French ballad consisted in the 
words ** UmjaurM^ toujaur$,^* — Note Inf a Member, 
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at the Castle they had the advantage of seeing a sermon 
preached^ which looked very well ; for hearing it was 
out of the question^ the preacher being on the opposite 
side of the river. After dinner^ — maids of honour^ — 
and returned quietly to town in one coach. 

The anniversary of 1837 was celebrated in masque- 
rade. The excursion was to Gassiobury ; the adventure of 
the day a difficulty to a stout member in surmounting a 
park fence, long remembered as the ^'Palisado. 

Anniversary, ISSS. — Bitter cold weather. Excursion, 
June 21 St The Tower, Zoological Gardens, and 
Greenwich. 

Anniversary, 1839. — Stanfield abroad. Excursion to 
Windsor. 

"Paddington Green, 
«* My dear Miss Minshull, Thursday, Jan. 31, 1839. 

** None of the ordinary commonplaces of compliment 
would suffice to express the regret I always feel at being 
compelled to absent myself from the occasions of society 
which your kind invitations present to me. But Friday 
is always a forbidden day ; it is the day of oiur meeting 
to execute the very drawings with which your sisters 
have been indulgent enough to be pleased. 

" To-morrow is, moreover, of all others the most un- 
touchable Friday of the season, inasmuch as to-morrow 
we celebrate the anniversary of the formation of a society 
which has procured to its members a succession of un- 
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alloyed pleasures through many long years. It is a 
feata day with us^ and this feeta is held at my house. 

'^Attendance on this day is the touchstone of our 
faith and devotedness to the cause of intellectual art 

'* Perhaps it is impertinent and egotistical to say all 

this to you. Your sisters, who have seen some of the 

drawings, will be more ready to forgive me ; and you, 

I hope, and your sister Caroline, will come with your 

friends to get a reason for forgiving me too. I shall be 

most happy to see the party Tuesday, Thursday, or 

Saturday, in next week, at two o'clock, or half-past one, 

if more convenient I have just come from a fEitiguing 

day at the Institution; and but for the necessity of 

answering your note immediately, would do anything 

at the present moment in preference to writing to a 

lady. 

'^ I am, my dear Miss Minshull, 

*^ Ever your obedient servant, 

**Thos. Uwins. 
«* To Miss Minshull." 

Anniverearyy 1 840. — Twelflh-cake as usual. Jan. 1 7, 
Mr. Cristall seeing a minute in the book that the Society 
hailed his appearance, is not insensible to the circum- 
stance, that while he has been doing nothing, the mem- 
bers have held on and kept, as it were, the ball up, so 
that he came in to catch the same without deserving it. 
Excursion to Eltham, calling to view Mr. Sheepshanks' 
collection by the way. In this year the death of Mr. 
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R. T. Bone, from a hurt. Nov. 6, Stanfield came late. 
He was saved by his absence in the early part of the 
evening from the perils that beset the worthy member 
Uwins, who was sorely buflFetted, let, hindered, and 
tempted by Sathanas in the Ukeness of a French- 
man. The president is happy to record, however, his 
final triumph over the devil, and if not over all his 
works, at least over his works in the character of a 
firame-maker. 

Jan. 2, 1841. — Stanfield*s absence occasioned a great 
blank among the many ^^ prizes" which fell to the lot 
of the president The whole Society present on Mid- 
summer Day. Excursion to Greenwich. The evening 
subject Rasselas and Imlah escaping from the Happy 
Valley. Leslie president Constable came late, and 
introduced a moon into Alfred Chalon's dramng just 
where a moon had no business to be, thus indicat- 
ing that the prince and princess were destined from 
their entrance into life to be deceived by false ap- 
pearances. 

Thursday^ Dec. SOth^ 1841. — T. Uwins, president: 
Partridge stated that having been lately at Windsor, 
painting a whole length of the Queen, Her Majesty in- 
quired about the Sketching Society, which had been 
brought under her notice by Mr. Lane, before her mar- 
riage with the Prince Albert In the interest expressed 
on the subject the Prince united, but the painter did 
not consider the questions in the light of a command 
to produce any of the drawings ; till finding the conver- 
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sation renewed at the next sittings he no longer hesitated^ 
but took to the Caatle a selection of the Society's sketches. 
The Queen and the Prince examined them with much 
interest^ made many inquiries into the nature of the 
Society, and dwelt on those works with which they 
were particularly pleased, making themselves familiar 
with the names of the several artists in succession. 
The painter was not allowed to take the portfolio 
away. It was reserved for reconsideration and renewed 
pleasure. 

As this is intended to be a record of the history of 
the Society, the having obtained the notice of royalty 
must not be omitted in its minutes. It would not be 
easy to find a party of individuals pursuing more quietly 
and unostentatiously their favourite studies. The art 
they love has been the sole object of their union. The 
members, however, are not insensible to the honour 
conferred on their exertions by the unsought for notice 
of the Queen and her royal husband ; a notice which 
will give additional zest to the celebration of the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of the Society. 

Friday^ Jan. 7th, 1842. — Joshua Cristall, president: 
Present J. J. Chalon, Alfred E. Chalon, P. J. Stump, 
T. Uwins, C. Stanfield, J. Partridge, C. R. Leslie absent 
through indisposition. ** A subject having been prepared 
for the night by the president, the members partly as- 
sembled were in the act of meditating on their several 
modes of treating it, when Partridge, arriving from 
Windsor, brought an envelope sealed with the arms of 
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the Queen, enclosing a command from Her Majesty^ that 
the subject for the evening should be * Desire,' written 
in her own hand, now fixed in the Society's book. As 
good subjects, and as highly honoured individuals, the 
party instantly turned their attention to the royal re- 
commendation or command. The president will be 
delighted to possess a set made under such novel cir- 
cumstances; and laments that Leslie was not of the 
party, as did all the members. 

^'The twelfth-cake was divided, the glasses filled, the 
Queen and the Prince Albert's healths drank. The absent 
member was not forgotten ; his health was drank also. 
The thirty-fourth anniversary was celebrated with the 
usual mirth and good humour, exhibiting the various 
high and charming qualities possessed by the sketching 
party.** 

Saturday y March 26th, — J. Partridge, president: 
The same members present including C. B. Leslie. 
" Her Majesty again honoured the Society by giving the 
subject for the evening, * Elevation.' " 

On each occasion the drawings were sent to the 
Queen by ten o'clock the next morning. " It now re- 
mains to be added that after expressing her admiration 
of successive folios of drawings. Her Majesty expressed 
her desire to purchase a drawing of each member. 
The Society, imwilling to infringe their ancient regu- 
lation against selling the sketches, unanimously re- 
solved to request Her Majesty's acceptance of a set, to 
be selected by herself. The Queen was graciously 
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pleased to avail herself of this offer, and made the fol- 
lowing selection : — 

KleratioiL* A. £. Cbalon. Subject commanded bj Her 

Majesty. 
Hacliel weeping for her Children* J. J. Cbalon. 
Scene in Switzerland. S. J. Stump. 
Cupid and Psyche. T. Uwins. 
Daughters of Minius. J. CristaU. 

Desire. C. StanfieUL Subject commanded bj the Queen. 
Ophelia. C. R. Leslie. 

Curiosity — ** Cupid and Psyche." J. Partridge. 
Imitation of Berghem. £. Landseer, visitor. 

The excursion this year was to the Chinese Exhibition, 
Hampton Court, and Sichmond. 



1843. 
(Mr. Uwins writes in the Annals): — "On the 12th 
of April I received the command of his Hoyal Highness 
the Prince Albert to try my hand at fresco painting in 
a pavilion recently built in the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace. The Prince told me that Leslie, Stanfield, 
Eastlake, Landseer, and Maclise would be my coadjutors. 
To which list were afterwards added Etty and Sir William 
Soss. On the first morning that I went to the palace 
with a finished cartoon prepared for painting, the prince 
came alone to the pavilion. After expressing his admir- 
ation of the design, he said : ' This reminds me of a draw- 
ing the Queen has got of yours, of " Cupid and Psyche," 

* Love elevated bj the Graces. 
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which she values very much, and she will tell you so.' 
This was followed by some compliments to the members 
of the Sketching Society, and inquiries if it was going 
on with its wonted vigour. I said the members felt 
honoured by the interest the Queen and his Eoyal 
Highness had taken in the doings of the Society, and 
that I should not fail to communicate this conversation 
when we meet for our holiday on the 21st of June. 

*^ The next morning the Queen came, and while the 
Prince was talking to Sir William Ross the Queen called 
to me. I descended from the scaffold, and stood before 
Her Majesty. She said, ^ Mr. Uwins, I owe my acquaint- 
ance with your works to Mr. Partridge. I am anxious 
to express to you how much pleasure I have received 
from the drawings of the Sketching Society ; and how 
much I value the present which has been sent to me of 
a specimen of the talents of each member.' She added 
something about my design, which she said would make 
a beautiful pictvure. 

'^I replied that Her Majesty's approbation and accept- 
ance of the works of the Society was the greatest honour 
that had been conferred on it during the long period of 
its existence. I said, moreover, that I would imme- 
diately commimicate to the members this repeated ex- 
pression of Her JIajesty's most gracious favour. 

** Thomas Uwlvs." 

Mr. Leslie's trip to America had introduced the Society 
to Captain Morgan, who invited all the members to make 
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their annual excursion to his ship in the docks. Although 
delayed for his arrival until August the 12th, 1843, the 
visit was made in compliance with his wishes. The 
inspection of St. Katharine's docks and the ** Victoria," 
under his guidance, proved an agreeable novelty ; and 
the captain's handsome entertainment, but much more 
on account of his pleasant companionship, was acknow- 
ledged by his unanimous election as a honorary member, 
and also as president on an evening when he should 
give the subject^ and be requested to accept the drawings. 
Accordingly on December the 8th, at the house of Mr. 
Leslie, he gave from Moore the appropriate lines : 

^ And doth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the long years Tve been wandering away P** 

Anniversary y 1844. — Frescoes discussed. Excursion 
again on board the ** Victoria." A fog reminding them 
that August is not midsummer. 

Friday y Dec 1th, 1844.— "The Society had the 
pleasure to congratulate two of its members on their new 
appointments: Uwins as Librarian of the Royal Academy, 
and Stanfield as Curator of the pictures in Greenwich 
Hospital." 

Anniversary, 1845. — The Society congratulated T. 
Uwins on his second appointment as Surveyor* of the 
Boyal Collections. It is almost needless to add that the 
evening passed over in the most agreeable manner. 

* Surveyor — Road Consenrator. J. J. C. 
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Excursion : another visit to Captain Morgan. The party 
went down the river with him on his stalling to return 
to America, and returned home by Blackball. 

The " Records " of the Epic and Pastoral are drawing 
to a conclusion ; the last excursion commenced with a 
visit to the British Museum, from thence to Greenwich, 
under the presidency of Stanfield. The last recorded 
drawing was, " Singing," or ** Instrumental Music," or 
both. Present: Honorary, Captain Morgan, and pre- 
sident, Joshua Cristall, Dec. 18, 1846.* 

* Another Sybilline book must be lost, for the Society lasted 
above forty years. — Note by an old Member, 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY 



ZECHARIAH AND DAVID UVINS. 



*^Dear Zechariah, "Geneva, Sept, 27th, 1824. 

•*You have probably heard through Mr. Raimbach^ 
that I had a most delightful passage to Calais^ where I 
found the person you recommended to me very useful 
in all matters relative to the custom-house, passports, 
&C. After a good night's rest I got into the diligence 
for Paris, and arrived there without having encountered 
any adventure worth relating. Passing Montreuil by 
daylight, I could not but look with interest at the 
bridge and moat of the outer barrier, where I had 
formerly had so narrow an escape*, and the escape seems 

• Thw story of the overthrow has been related in the letters 
from France, but this is ^Ir. Uwins's own note : — 

** It was nightfall, and the night particularly dark, when we 
quitted Montreuil ; there was a deep fosse round the town, and a 
garde-fou about as strong as a laundress*s washing pole. The 
traces of the postilion horse (the postilion rides on a separate 
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even more wonderful than I before thought it- I asked 
the conductor if he recollected the circumstance, but I 
suppose two or three generations of conductors have come 
and gone since that time, or else a more terrible accident 
which had recently happened had so absorbed his thoughts, 
that he knew nothing about it. Paris was an entire 
blank, the king died the night of my arrival, and all 
the picture galleries were shut up soma aucwae except 
tion! Paris is always a place of terror to me, and 
having no objects of study to occupy my attention I 
did not dare expose myself to its voluptuous atmosphere 
any longer than was absolutely necessary to expedite 
my passports for Italy. The strangest accident in the 



horse on the lefl hand side, so it makes a wider affair of it) got 
entangled with his pole, and the whole of the horses went over, 
together with the postilion, into the fosse below. The carriage 
had fortunately not quite got out of the gate, therefore was saved 
from following them. The passengers leaped out of the coach in 
an instant, and everybody cried *Au secoursT Lights were 
brought from the town, lanterns and torches immediately, and it 
would have been a curious scene to see a lantern let down by a 
rope, and moved about in search of the living objects. Everybody 
called for the postilion, but no answer ; we knew that there was 
no water in the fosse, and that was the principal hope. After a 
very considerable time we heard the postilion say, *Me void sou/ 
et sain! JSt voild le cheval quipaitP quite unconscious that any 
other horse than his own had gone over with him. Our joy may 
he imagined ; the horses and the man were got out with some diffi- 
culty; the timon which had broken short off^ was spliced, and 
everything got up again so as to proceed on our journey to the 
next town.— T. U. 
" Staines, Dec 9th, 1856." 
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world conducted me to the house in which Mr. Wilkes 
resides. I left my card for him, but he was out. The 
house, part of which he occupies, is a school conducted 
by some delightful ladies, the English one, a daughter 
I believe of Mr. Townshend of Ramsgate, a most sen- 
sible, ladylike, and apparently excellent person. I hap- 
pened to be introduced to a young lady who is at 
school there, and who is old enough to judge for herself, 
— from all I heard of it, it would appear just the place for 
little Jane, and I have written to David on the subject. 
The thought once occurred to me, whether I would not 
put Sarah there a little while, but I did not dare 
encoimter the expense. 

From Paris I travelled day and night to Dijon ; from 
Dijon to Dole, and from Dole to Q-eneva, where I 
arrived on Friday night. At Dole I got a passing 
glance of Brockedon the painter, who promised to con- 
vey a note to David. In passing through France I have 
been amazingly struck with the diflFerence in the 
appearance of the country since my former visit The 
coimtry is much better cultivated, abundance seems 
to reign everywhere, and the people seem contented 
and happy. The crowds of beggars which formerly 
surrounded yoiu* carriage at every momentary stoppage, 
have almost disappeared, or have dwindled into a 
solitary individual, who, either blind or lame, may be 
allowed to solicit charity in any country in the world. 
Such have been the effects of peace to France. I wish 
I could tell as much of their religious improvement. 

p3 
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A Catholic, however, would not be silent on this subject, 
for it must be acknowledged something has been done 
by the missionaries of the Church of Eome. All the 
crosses which had fallen into decay, have been repaired 
or rebuilt^ the wigs of the Virgin Mary have been newly 
painted, and all the depositories of reliques, newly and 
sumptuously decorated. What will be the end of all 
this mummery? I witnessed a scene at Dijon which 
interested me. It was the evening Salutation to the 
Virgin. A sumptuous and well executed cross, on 
which is suspended the dying Saviour, has lately been 
erected at a great expense, at the outskirts of the town : 
around the steps which lead to it were kneeling from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred persons (principally 
women). One woman chanted the Salutation, and the 
rest joined in chorus. The scene was beautiful. The 
fiun was just sinking below the horizon, not a breath of 
air stirred the leaves, the calm and deathlike silence 
was only interrupted by the voices of those surrounding 
the cross, and those voices heard only at intervals. I 
stood at a distance, and could not but be sensibly 
touched with the sight. The labour of a lovely summer 
day was at an end. Wliat a moment for praise and 
thanksgiving I The foot of the cross was the place 
selected, — what a place for humiliation and prayer 1 but 
alas ! the illusion soon vanished when on approaching J 
found the same words repeated with a parrot-like mo- 
notony by the same persons, a hundred times over, and 
it seemed as if tliose who could repeat it oftenest, and 
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remain longest on their knees^ were those who did the 
Virgin the most honour. I stayed till it became quite 
ridiculous. The fugle-women who led the party, kept 
on^ and the rest joined, with the most exact and mono- 
tonous repetition. How much longer it lasted I know 
not, as I turned back to the town, and soon lost both 
the sight and sound. 

''Well, I am now at Geneva, the c^itre of protest- 
antism. Here are no crosses, no reliques, no decorated 
altars. The eye is no longer offended with waxed and 
painted puppets representing virgins, infants, and cru- 
cifixions, nor is the ear amused with the audible devo- 
tions of the people. All is simple, unaffected, and 
unpretending. But is all right ? I have been unfor- 
tunate in not meeting with the friends to whom I had 
introductions, so that I have seen nothing of the people 
in their houses, and can only tell the impression things 
have made upon me as a pasdng stranger. I inquired 
in the streets for the best preacher, and was told that the 
most celebrated, did not preach yesterday, but if I went to 
the Madeleine, I should hear a minister of acknowledged 
talent To the Madeleine I went. Mr. Munier, a man 
about thirtyrthree years of age, was in the pulpit The 
subject was beneficence, charity, and almsgiving. Under 
these heads, so fertile in appeals to the feelings, he 
made an eloquent, and powerful, and impressive sermon. 
In many parts his eloquence became quite dramatic, 
and he drew pictures of distress, which dissolved his 
audience in convulsive tears, but there was not, a 

P 4 
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word, from beginning to end, to remind his hearers that 
they were sinners, not a word on the necessity of re- 
pentance, nor a syllable on the subject of faith in ih( 
great atonement He concluded by assuring the peoplr 
that they had only to go on with increasing energy, tc 
multiply as much as possible their acts of beneficence, 
and they would assuredly receive their just reward ol 
eternal life. This may, I suppose, be considered a 
tolerably &ii specimen of the present state of pulpit in- 
struction in this celebrated city. A Peruvian, a native 
of Columbia (who had been for the last day or two 
my travelling companion), was with me at church, and 
observed, shrewdly enough, that the sermon might have 
been preached to any religious sect in any part of the 
world, so little did it contain of that which is peculiar 
to Christianity. The religious services of the city, 
which began at nine in the mornings were all over by 
three o'clock, and at six the theatre was opened, and an 
actor from Paris was announced to take his leave in a 
tragedy by Voltaire. But in stating these apparent in- 
consistencies, let me not go too far. Let me not forget 
to state also the impression which cannot £Edl to be 
made on a stranger, especially coming from London and 
Paris respecting the general attention to moral conduct 
in the people. Prostitution, which ** elbows us aside** 
in the above-named cities, seems unknown here. There 
is a reserved modesty in the expression of the female 
face which would command respect from the most 
hardened libertine, and the people of all ages seem full 
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of kindness' and gentleness, and (if I may judge from 
the small dealings I have had with them), their conduct 
is characterised by rigid honesty, A Frenchman, with 
whom I breakfasted, said, " It was an effort in a Swiss 
to be polite ; " but from my own experience, I can say 
it costs them no exertion to be kind. 

**It rained so tremendously yesterday, that there was 
no possibility of getting to Malan's which is without the 
walls of the city, but I understand he has some service 
every evening, and I shall endeavour to go, if possible, 
to-night. 

'*I have been two days at Geneva, and have not yet 
seen Mont Blana His venerable head is hidden by 
clouds of tremendous grandeur, which every moment 
overwhelm ns with torrents of rain. The air is quite as 
cold as England, and the worsted stockings with which 
I ftimished my portmanteau have already come into 
use. I go off to Chamberry to-morrow morning, and 
from thence to Turin. If I should be detained in Turin 
in getting the signature of the Pope^s nuncio to my 
passport, you will probably hear from me there; if 
not, I shall most likely not write again till I get 
to Florence. I have been to Femey, the celebrated 
residence of Voltaire. They show two of the rooms in the 
state in which he inhabited them. There is a portrait 
of Le Kain, the celebrated actor who represented his 
dramatic characters, over his bed, and one of the lady 
(I forget her name) with whom Voltaire lived. The 
rest of the pictures are bad in painting, and worse in 
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sentiment. The heirs of Voltaire would have done well 
to have removed them from the walls. It is altogether 
a most delicious place. The inns at Geneva are so 
crowded with travellers (principally English) that I had 
the greatest difficulty on my arrival to get any place to 
put my head in^ and I am now writing in a miserable 
garret at a miserable restaurateur's. It is singular that 
there should be two members of our sketching society 
in this place^ A. Chalon and Stump^ both going to Italy, 
and yet I cannot arrange to go with them. 

** I had written thus £Eur, when the very circumstance 
of setting down this statement^ made it appear most 
ridiculous to me. The truth is, I have had so much 
misery in travelling with entire strangers, that I have this 
moment gone in search of tiie said artists, to say I would 
sacrifice something of my own arrangements, and take 
their route. The difference is, I shall go by Milan to 
Venice direct, and return by Home and Florence. It 
may lead to my returning to England sooner than if I 
had taken the other course. I have not room to ex- 
plain why, but if it have tiiis effect I shall be happy, 
as I can assure you every mile I go from my own 
country strengthens my attachment to it, and my whole 
thoughts are bent on accomplishing, what I have to do 
as quick as possible, and returning to the home of my 
attachments, and the centre of all my best affections 

«T. UwiNS." 
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"Dear David, ** Chamouni, Savoy, Oct 2, 1824. 

** It was my intention to have written to you from Paris, 
but Paris is such a distracting place, that I could not get 
my mind in order for the duty. The King ♦ died on the 
night of my arrival. Everything was shut up, but as 
the Parisians must have something in the shape of 
fgte to amuse them, advantage was taken of the death 
to manufacture this, and all the attendant oprcumstances 
were converted into something like spectacle. He died at 
four in the morning, and at ten the public were admitted 
into the apartments. Thousands of people were pre- 
sently assembled round the palace, and those considered 
themselves quite happy who succeeded in getting in, 
though the attempt cost them many hours of waiting 
and exertion. This amusement was kept up with some 
variety for many days, and as the funeral followed, 
there was not much blank in the spectacle, or if there 
was, it was filled up by the new King receiving the 
oaths of the army, and the addresses of the public 
bodies. One thing I observed in this mob, which 
formed the most amusing display of French sentiment 
A suppressed groan arose at intervals near the palaisy 
and was continued with some variety of modulation, till 
it reached the outer extremity of the crowd. The 
Jouimal de Pains (a copy of which I bought for the 
amusement of my English friends) professed to drop the 
pen when they heard of the death ; and after about a 

* Louis the Eighteenth. 
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page and a half of hopes, the rest of the paper was one 
blank, as they said it was quite impossible for any 
Frenchman to read, or to think of other matters, after 
such an announcement 

**If you see Mr, Boileau, will you tell him that I was 
received by his firiend Topfer with the greatest kindness. 
I was admitted to his atelier^ saw all his works, and 
had a long conversation with him. Indeed, I have met 
with so much kindness at G-eneva, that were I to stay 
there it must be one continued fSte. Baimbach's friend 
Andout, has been most anxious to show me all attentions : 
we walked together to see what collections of works of 
art G-eneva produces; we then had a boat ready to r^ 
ceive us on the lake, and after a delightful excursion, 
returned to his fSeimily to dinner, in company with his 
sister, who is one of the most charming girls I have seen 
for some time. 

** All these things (as I said before), are veiy delight- 
ful if I had nothing else to do, but I must get on to 
higher objects and more important studies. As I 
hardly hope the artists will go with me, my course will 
be what I at first proposed, by Chamberry, Turin, 
Genoa and Florence. You shall hear from me as often 
as I can in my course, in the meantime, 

" Adieu, 

"Thos. Uwins. 

" Remember me always to Jane, to the dear children, 
and to all friends." 
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'* Dear Zechariah, " Genoa, Oct. 18th, 1824. 

**I should not have 'written before my arrival in 
Florence, but having met two English artists, Harding 
and Hulmandel, at Susa, just after my descent from the 
Alps, and perceiving that my sickly appearance made 
some impression on them, I was fearful their report 
might come to your ears and cause you unnecessary 
pain. Of my illness you would not have heard, but 
from this circumstance ; especially as it seems entirely 
to have left me at this place. Whether it was from the 
sudden and extraordinary changes in the weather amongst 
the mountains, from damp beds, or from whatever other 
cause I know not, but I have got a cold accompanied 
with rheumatic pains in my head, which made existence 
for the time anything but desirable. I was just able to 
keep on, but that was all ; I expected nothing less than 
to be stopped at every stage. To Turin, however, I did 
get at last, and the first things I sought for were leeches, 
which I meant to put on my head and neck to relieve 
the violence of the pain. But at Turin you cannot have 
leeches without a surgeon to apply them. A surgeon at 
last I most reluctantly admitted. My pulse was so low 
he would not hear of losing blood, but he said he would 
apply the cupping-glasses to my shoulders without any 
lancet I was too ill to dispute with him, and let him 
do as he pleased. The operation was certainly an odd 
one, but it did something; a day*s rest at Tiuin did 
more, and the beautiful climate of Genoa has, I hope, 
completed my cure. 
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" In the midst of this suffering, I can tell little of 
the beautiful scenes I have been passing over. The 
whole of Savoy from Greneva to Mont Cenis, was a blank 
to me. We passed Mont Cenis up to the horses' knees 
in snow*, thick flakes of which were falling on every side, 
and entirely obscuring our view. But when we came to 
the Piedmontese division and began to descend, in half 
an hour the climate was changed, the people were 
gathering their grapes under the cheering influence of 
a summer's sun, and all nature seemed gay again* 

** Death seems to follow me everywhere. Paris was 
mourning the loss of its King the moment of my arrival, 
and Turin was rendered equally melancholy by the 
death of the Princess, the King of Sardinia's sister. 1 
did what I did not do in Paris, I followed the people 
into the royal apartments. The body was placed in a 
coffin raised on a sort of throne, round the foot of which 
were kneeling thirty or forty venerable monks with long 
white beards chanting prayers for the safety of her souL 
The scene was rendered solemn by the contrast which 

* *' Anxious to get as much air as possible, and before the snow 
had set in so heavily, I was walking at the back of the carriage, 
and suddenly I heard mj own name to mj great surprise. It was 
a young woman, who said, * I am surprised you do not recollect 
me; 1 was ladyVmaid to Miss Chalon, and used to strain all the 
drawings, and help to mount them for the Sketching Society.* She 
had come out with a Scotch family, Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson, 
having left Miss Chalon, and had encountered Mr. Alfred and Mr. 
Stump, whom I had just left, at Geneva. — T. U.** 
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the apartment gave to the whole. It was a beautiful 
room, decorated with paintings of Cupids in playful and 
love-inspiring groups. Death had raised his throne in 
the midst of them, and the barefooted friars with 
ropes round their waists seemed to bear a living testi- 
mony to the unsubstantial character of all such joys. 
Whether they had found the way to joys of a higher 
nature^ is a question I shall not enter on. 

^* Turin was the first place in which I began to see the 
Catholic Church in all its pomp, parade, and circum- 
stance. Processions of nuns and of friars with crosses, 
and other insignia of their devotions, come upon you at 
every step. Here too, at Genoa, I have enough of it. 
The churches are decorated with all the splendour of 
pictures, sculpture, ornaments, flowers, and everything 
that can enrich and beautify them in the eyes of the 
beholder. Here too (unlike Paris) the whole is ren- 
dered imposing by the multitudes of every rank and 
class that flock round the altar, and seem to be ofifering 
up sincere prayers. Were many of our good friends in 
England to see what is acting every day before my eyes, 
I fear their sanguine hopes with regard to the Church 
of Rome, would receive a chill nigh unto death. 

"I am going on to Florence to-morrow (D.V.) As it 
is now so late in the season, it is not my intention to stop 
either there or at Sienna, as I first thought, but to push 
on to Rome, where I hope to settle down quietly to study, 
Crenoa is a most beautiful place. It is a city of palaces. 
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The architecture may not be in the best taste, but it is 
florid and magnificent, and the port is full of activity 
and bustle. In a moral point of view (as far as a passing 
traveller is able to judge), it is as much superior to our 
sea-port towns as it is in the beauty of its situation 
and the splendour of its buildings. I have passed 
through it day and night, without seeing any of those 
scenes of open vice and profligacy which make the 
sea-ports of protestant England a national disgrace. 

'^I have had no opportunity of trying my Italian. 
France has had possession of these places so long, that 
every one speaks French, and my French, you will re- 
collect, is worth at least fifty per cent, more here than 
in France, because it is as good as the Italians^ I was 
much amused with a conversation between my surgeon 
at Turin and the laquais-de-place who brought him to 
me, and who assisted in the operation. They seemed to 
suppose I should flinch and cry out whenever the glasses 
were put on and taken off; and because I lay so still 
(I was in bed) the surgeon looked round every now and 
then to see if I had fainted. At length the surgeon 
said to the laquais, in Italian, that he thought I was 
not a Frenchman, and that there was something of 
German in my accent * Oh, no 1 * said the other, * he 
is an Englishman.' * II diavolo inglese 1 * cried the sur- 
geon, * that's the reason he displays so much firmness, 
and makes so little of the operation 1' You see how 
far national character goes." 
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**Deax David, "Florence, Not. 7, 1824. 

** The illness which had been hanging about me all 
through Savoy and Piedmont, but which I thought I 
had got rid of at Genoa, returned upon me at Lucca, 
and finally laid me down in fever at this place. Oh ! 
how thankful ought I to be to God, that it was not till 
I reached Florence that it assumed this character I 
Had I been stopped in a town where none but Italian 
physicians were to be got, what would have become of 
me ? At Florence there are no less than three English 
physicians, and I was directed by the most extraordinary 
providence to the ablest^ the kindest^ and the best 
amongst them. To Dr. Peebles, I owe ever}rthing. He 
has not only been to me a good physician, but a kind, 
kind friend. Though occupied from morn till night 
amongst all the great and fashionable, he contrived to 
come to me three times a day. He told me all the 
medicines he gave me, explained his plan, and while 
he stood at my bedside I could almost fancy it was you : 
so much confidence did I feel in his good sense and 
judgment. 

**My fever has been of rather an intermittent cha- 
racter; a shivering fit coming on at mid-day, and the 
burning paroxysm at midnight. 0! never shall I 
forget the dreadful nights that I have passed! How 
my brain escaped I know not, except by the immediate 
interposition of God. 

" In the midst of one of these nights of horror, when 
the most frightful imaginations were darting through 

VOL. I. Q 
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my mind and assuming shapes of vivid reality, nearly, 
very nearly, allied to madness, I found the power, which 
I scarcely thought I possessed, of addressing a simple 
prayer to CKxi that he would save me from so dreadful a 
calamity. I do not know how it was, but I felt an almost 
immediate assurance that my prayer was heard, and 
that my intellects would be preserved : from that mo- 
ment the horrid phantoms began to lose their power, 
and I went through the rest of the night with compara- 
tive tranquillity. An unbeliever, I know, would laugh at 
this. He would say that the regular time was come for 
the periodical paroxysm to abate, and there was nothing 
extraordinary in the occurrence; but it suits the whole 
history of my feelings and convictions to think other- 
wise. And he who would have the power by his argu- 
ments to deprive me of my simple dependence on G-od 
would rob me of half the enjoyments of existence. In 
a foreign countiy, away from friends and relations, lost 
to all the sympathies of home, what would a poor 
solitary human being be without a God to fix his hopes 
on, without a God to look to in his distresses and to aid 
him in his difficulties ? 

'^I have been ten days confined in a noisy inn 
(^ladame Humbert's) before I was able to be removed 
to private apartments two days ago. I was removed in 
a close carriage to the place in which I am now writing ; 
and I am happy to say the removal has done me much 
good, and I am recovering my strength by gentle steps 
if not by rapid strides. Dr. Peebles^ amongst other 
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kind offices, undertook to procure me a servant^ who 
has proved most invaluable to me, — from the people 
of the inn of course I could expect no attention, — my 
own man has done everything for me. He is a native 
of the Isle of Elba, and was one of Buonaparte's sol- 
diers at the time of the Emperor's government. I 
wish I could afford to bring him to England with me ; 
but it is of no use wishing for what is impossible. 

*^ The end of all this is, that as soon as I get strength 
enough to travel I shall not go on to Bome, but return 
in the best way I can to England. This illness has 
broken my spirit for study and exertion. It has proved 
t^ me that I have imdertaken the thing too late in life. 
A man who has reached forty has reached the top of the 
ladder. He must think of no more ascensions, and 
only take care how he manages hia^ steps down the other 
side the ladder into his grave. If I can get a tolerable 
ship going from Leghorn to Marseilles, I shall go in it 
and avoid the mountains altogether ; if not^ as I have 
had some experience, I will even venture on recrossing 
the Alps and getting back the way I came. I know 
now how to prepare for it 

** Will you have the goodness when you receive this 
to write to Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.B.A., to say that 
you have just heard that I have been laid up in Florence 
with fever, and that it has been thought most advisable 
that I should return, and that you have reason to think 
I am now on my way bacL 

"Tejl Cattermole that I have sent on his medal, 

<12 
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by a very safe hand (a particular friend), and that by 
this time, the 7th of November, it is in the hands of 
the worthy Abate (Mai). 

" I have met with an old fellow-student here (Kirkup) 
who has been particularly kind to me. He sought out 
apartments for me, and made a much better bargain 
with my landlady than I could have made if I had been 
well enough to have looked after everything myself. 

"To an English fellow-traveller* too (a gentleman of 
fortime) I have been indebted for attentions during my 
illness which I had no right to expect ; indeed I have 
nothing to tell of but kindness from my own country- 
men. 

**I have not yet sent my letter to Mr. Boileatfs 
friend. I have not felt myself strong enough to en- 
counter the spirits of a lively Frenchman. 

"I hope my next letter will be in a little better key. 
You need not be uneasy if you have written to Rome, 
as I have requested the above-mentioned fellow-toiveller 
to send me back to Florence any letters he may find at 
the post-office at Some. I wait here till the post 
arrives that should bring them, and then I start. 
Should I come by Marseilles I may eat my Christmas 
dinner with you. Adieu. 

«T. Uwixs." 



♦ The fellow-traveller referred to was Sir Robert Lawlej, after- 
wards Lord Wenlock.— T. U. 
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** Dear Zechariah, ** Rome, Nov. 26, 1 824. 

"At length I have to date my letter from Rome, 
from the Ancient Mistress of the world, the scene of so 
many great events, and the place of so many interesting 
and so many distressing recollections. Here are the 
ruins of many different ages heaped one upon another ; 
every fresh excavation leads to new discoveries, and 
affords new matter for reflection; and no idea can yet 
be formed of what may still be beneath the present 
surfieu^e of the earth. But however interesting the 
remnants of antiquity may 1)e, it is with Modern Rome, 
with Rome in the fifteenth century, that I have most 
concern and most interest. The Vatican and the Ca- 
pella Sistina are the places to which my steps are most 
frequently directed, to that splendid palace which was 
erected and decorated by Leo the Tenth with the money 
produced by the sale of indulgences (and of the beauty 
and f^lendour of which it is impossible to form any 
idea from descriptions); this is the place where all my 
thoughts centre, and where all my previous studies seem 
to find a point. 

"The French have a proverb quite consistent with 
their national vanity, * Qui n^a vu Pai^y iHa I'ien vu,' 
but of an artist it may be said with the greatest truth 
and propriety, * Whoever has not seen Rome has seen 
nothing.* For myself I never had a conception of the 
dignity of the art till I entered the Vatican ; and had it 
cost me much more pain, much more exertion, and much 

a3 
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more money than it has done to have accomplished this 
object, I could never have regretted it. 

**You will be surprised both at the place from 
whence this letter is dated, and the strain in which it 
is written, when you compare it with the melancholy 
account which David must have received of me jfrom 
Florence. The truth is, my spirit was so broken down 
by my long illness, that I really despaired of ever being 
able to reach Rome. I got a friend to write to Leghorn 
to know if any tolerable sort of vessel was likely to 
sail from that port for Marseilles, but there was none, 
nor was there any probability of its happening for a 
month or more. One channel was thus shut up. The 
road which I had come, and the only road between 
Crenoa and Florence, was not expected to be passable in 
the winter, — it was scarcely passable when I came 
through. So that it seemed as if coming to Rome was 
even my most ready way to get back to England. 
Diligences are not allowed in the dominions of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the travelling by vetturini 
has become so terrible to me from its tediousness, that 
though I have been obliged to encoimter it in coming 
from Florence here, I am determined as much as 
possible in future to avoid it Now there is a diligence 
from Rome to Bologna which I mean to take as soon 
as I have spent a few more days here ; and if I feel 
myself strong enough when I get to Bologna, and the 
weather be fine, I may diverge for a day or two to 
Venice : if not, I shall, after seeing the works of art in 
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that city, push on by diligence to Milan, from thence to 
Turin, cross Mont Cenis again to Chamberry, and so by 
Lyons to Paris and London, where I hope to arrive some 
time in the course of January. 

" You will see by this sketch that my original plan is 
altogether changed. The truth is, my physicians as 
well as everybody else, agree that it would not be wise 
for me to venture on studying in the cold churches 
and colder palaces, after the attack that I have had, 
and the susceptibility indicated by it to the influence of 
the damp air. Now as this does away entirely my 
executing the wishes of Sir Thomas Lawrence, it would 
not look quite right for me to set about anything for 
myself. This is one reason. Another is that my re- 
putation is really so mudi greater amongst the English 
artists here than I could have imagined, that I actually 
have not courage to venture to fill up the idea that 
seems to be formed of my powers ; nor should I dare 
meet the expectations that my setting about an historical 
picture would give rise to. If forming connections were 
my object, this too would stand a chance of being 
frustrated, for the English are all leaving this place on 
account of the year of Jubilee, which commences on the 
Ist of January, and which will make Bome a perfect 
blank to them. The theatres are already shut up. 
There are to be no balls nor amusements of any kind; 
not even private parties. All, from the beginning of the 
year to the end, is to be uninterrupted holiness. The 
Jubilee of the Church, it seems, happens once in five* 

Q4 
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and-tweniy years, and the new Pope means to keep it 
the coming year in all its most splendid ceremonies and 
all its most rigid observances. The English either stay 
at Florence or go on to Naples. None of any conse- 
quence remain in Rome. 

" I feel afiraid that my letters are not very interesting 
to you. Unhappily, I have had so much to say about 
myself and my own arrangements that no room has 
been left for other matters. I am now, I thank Gt)d, 
perfectly recovered, and with His continued protection^ 
I do hope to p^^um to my friends in health and safety. 
Some people affect to believe in a general providence, 
without admitting the possibility of a particular one ; 
but how can they reconcile this to the assurance that 
not a sparrow fieJls to the ground without His permis- 
sion ? For myself, the history of my little excursion, 
if I were to set down everything that has happened to 
me, is a history of such extraordinary providences, 
followed out into such minute details, that I can never 
contemplate them without wonder, and I hope the 
whole has had the tendency to strengthen my faith and 
enliven my gratitude. 

'^ You may suppose that my illness (beside the loss of 
a month's time), has been no small expense to me. 
While I was at the inn, until I got my own servant, I 
was at the mercy of a parcel of scoundrels, who made 
me their prey ; and to my own man I was obliged to 
give high wages, both on accoimt of the nature of 
the service I required, as well as the circumstance 
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of only engaging him from day to day. The ex- 
pense of private apartments too, apartments in which 
a sick man could be comfortable, was very great, and 
the variety of things I had to buy, altogether made 
an aggr^ate of expense that has most considerably 
diminished my stock and crippled my exertions. As 
yet, however, I do not require any replenishing, and if 
I follow out the plan sketched in this letter, I expect to 
get back to my own country without entirely exhausting 
my purse. Of course, if any change take place you will 
have immediate notice. 

^* Bemember me kindly to all, 

*' T. UwiKS." 

" Dear Zechariah, " Rome, Dec. 3, 1824. 

'^I hasten to tell you of the change that has taken 
place in my views and plans since I last wrote. I fear 
I shall appear to all my friends in rather an unfavourable 
light; but you and David wiU, I am sure, excuse me, as 
you must be able to form some judgment of the effect 
which so serious an illness as I have had is likely to pro- 
duce on a mind constituted like mine. I have now taken 
a place in Home, and am m&ing arrangements to pass 
the winter here. You shall know what has led to this 
sudden alteration. In the first place, the air of this 
city seems to agree with me wonderfully ; every day I 
have passed here has been a day of rapid improvement 
in health and strength; and I am now in a state of 
bodily and mental vigour, such as I have not enjoyed 
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for many yeaxs. Secondly, the school of art by which I 
am surrounded is one of such magnitude and splendour, 
the treasures here laid up are so profuse and inexhaust- 
ible, that the short time I proposed 8ta3ring would hardly 
have been sufficient to have drawn out what could 
hereafter prove of any value, a long time and repeated 
reference alone can enable the painter to appropriate to 
himself any portion of the spirit of these mighty 
magicians of days that are past. Another, and a very 
cogent reason is, that I have met with a friend in Mr. 
Eastlake, who besides being a very good painter, is a 
profound thinker, and a man of most extensive learning 
and acquirements ; and when I add to this, that he is a 
man of sincere piety and of most exemplary conduct, 
you will, I am sure, agree with me in the value I put on 
his acquaintance. I believe I may say his urgent in- 
stances for me to remain have proved as powerful 
motives as any others I have mentioned. I am bappy 
to say he is not a solitary instance of decidedly religious 
character here amongst the little body of English artists 
assembled on the banks of the Tiber, to pursue their 
quiet and peaceful studies ; I have met already with three 
who are influenced by refigious feelings, and who are 
maintaining the character of consistent Christians. 
There may be many more. 

" After having decided on remaining here the winter, 
I was fearful my plans would be foiled by the difficulty 
of getting a study fit for a painter. The number of 
students of all nations, particularly German, has lately 
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80 increased^ that a painter's lodgings are not to be had. 
My friend Mr. Eastlake, had spent already two or three 
days in going about with me, without success, when he 
received a letter from an artist whom he daily expected 
in Rome, telling him that he meant to remain in Naples 
till the spring, and that he should be glad to get his 
rooms in Bome let if possible, to. save him the expense of 
two establishments. Had he written to any of his friends 
except Mr. Eastlake, I should have lost the opportunity, 
as the place had already been applied for, and there 
would have been many more candidates in a moment. 
This place I have got at the same rent he pays, which 
is at least two-thirds less than I should have paid for 
any other place, so amazingly have rents increased. 

'^Here is another of those providential occurrences, 
similar to those which I alluded to in my last letter, but 
which I have not time to dwell upon. 

^^ I have a bed-room, sitting-room, and an ante-room, 
besides a capital painter's study, for 1^ 158. per month. 
My meak I get at a coffee-house or trattoria's ; my cafe- 
au-lait ¥dth rolls, for breakfast, costs me about 4c{. My 
dinner of three dishes with wine, at the trattoria's, costs 
la., and cup of caf(§ noir in the evening not quite one 
penny, — ^a pennyworth, or rather halfpenny faithing 
worth of biscuits make my supper. So that if it were 
only lodging and living, I could remain here long on a 
very small stipend. But it is my studies that are 
expensive. 

** The Custodii of all the different palaces where 
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pictures are contained, require fees at every visits and 
materials for painting, mih models, <&c., are nearly as 
expensive as they are in England. So that after all, 
you must not expect that I can live in Rome for nothing. 
But I feel happy at having got for a time out of the 
hands of innkeepers, and waiters, and vetturini. I 
have no doubt that some men would have travelled at 
one-third less than I did, but I am not able to compete 
with rogues. The people I am now living with have 
the character of honesty, and I must say I have seen in 
them no disposition to impose on me. 

** This is the last letter, I hope, which will be occupied 
with my arrangements, I shall now write more at 
liberty, and shall tell you something more of what I 
have seen. You must not expect opinions from this 
place, on the CcUhoUc churchy and you had better re- 
frain from them in your letters. I shall tell you some 
day a sufficient reason for this caution. 

"T. U." 

•* Via di Capo le Case, Terzo Piano, 
« Dear David, Rome, Dec. 19, 1S24. 

"This letter will be presented to you by my good 
friend Mr. Prout, who has been making a tour of Italy, 
and who will show the most ample and beautiful results 
of his wanderings in the Water-Coloiu: Exhibition, 
where you have often seen and admired his works. He 
tells me that he has been often urged by Mr. Ackermann 
to consult you in a professional way. I can only say. 
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should you be able to suggest anything that will do him 
good, I shall feel it a kindness conferred on me. He 
seems to have been the round of doctors without much 
benefits 

^^ Mr. Prout has been long enough in Rome to see my 
maniire d!6tre^ and he will be able to tell you what I 
am doing and how I am going on better than I can 
myself. I can only say, my health goes on daily to 
improve through the influence of this delicious climate, 
a climate in which we can sit, on this 19th of December, 
with our windows open, without a fire, and see from our 
ordinary chambers flowers of every kind blowing around 
us in full luxuriant beauty. Rome is, in truth, a most 
fascinating place. Here is everything in nature that 
can delight the eye, and everything in art that can 
satisfy the mind. How much do I r^et that I was 
not here ten years sooner 1 but I will not indulge in 
useless regrets, but rather cherish a thankfulness to that 
kind Providence that has brought me here at last; and 
let me endeavour, though late, to take the full advan- 
tages and benefits that must necessarily follow, to a 
mind studiously inclined, from a residence in such a 
wonderfnl place. 

*' Imagine me in a study, with a fine light of uninter- 
rupted clearness, from eight in the morning till five in 
the evening, in the very centre of my artistical friends, 
enjoying with them a community of goods, and having 
everything supplied me the instant the want is com- 
mimicated with a primitive simplicity and kindness 
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that is like nothing so much as the fabled golden age 
of the poets. Imagine me, moreover, within twenty 
minutes' walk of the finest collections of pictures and 
statues in the world, where, without interrupting my 
day's study at home, I can go .and have all my doubts 
resolved, and every principle of art laid open to me. 
Then £Emcy me vdth models of every age, sex, and cha- 
racter, firom the bearded veteran to the tender in£Eait» 
coming to my door and offering their services, at a rate 
of not quite a fourth of what they cost in London. 
Imagine all this, and add to all health and vigour that 
enables me to go on from morning till night without 
lassitude and without exhaustion, and then say what 
can be wanting to make me the happiest of mortals ? In 
truth, I should be too happy, or rather, too thoughtless 
it may be, of the giver of all these blessings, had it not 
been for the serious illness which laid me up at Florence, 
and which, by bringing me in close contact with death, 
has taught me to look into myself and to find out on 
what ground I stand ; and it has had the effect^ I think, 
of strengthening my taith and establishing my Christian 
character. In this too Bome seems the place of all 
others the most conducive to my improvement. It has 
brought me in close and intimate union with a man 
whose experience has been similar to my own, and whose 
firm, unshaken £uth and steady Christian conduct will 
always be my example and support 

'^ Occupied as this account proves me to be, my friends 
must pardon me if I do not write to them. I have 
written by post to Sir Thomas La^Tence and to Mr. 
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Joseph ; Mr. Alfred Chalon will be the next on my list, 
and then, with the exception of Williams of Edinburgh, 
I can write no more. The composition of a letter from 
Borne is no trifle, and takes more time than I can afford 
to give to it. The pen, you know, is not my working 
tool; besides, I am not in the situation of one who 
travels merely to see, and writes to amuse his friends 
with accounts of what he has seen. I have serious 
business in hand which requires my whole time, and 
every power and faculty of the mind. I will write to 
Zechariah and you as often as I can, but I hope you will 
forgive me if these occasions should not occiu: very 
frequently; and if my letters, when they do come, 
should prove but barren and unprofitable concerns. My 
life here is the Ufe of a student^ and that, you know, 
furnishes little to tell of or to write about. 

" I have thought much of your dear children. WTien 
I was lying at Florence, on a bed which I fully expected 
to be my last, it added something to my misery that I 
had not bid them good bye. The little rogues ran away 
while I was out at Sir Thomas Lawrence's, and I did not 
afterwards see them. It is strange that such trifles 
should influence us at such moments. Impressions soon 
fade from the minds of children, but I hope that Jane 
and you do sometimes bring their uncle Thomas to their 
recollection. I would not like to be forgotten by them 
entirely. 

" Pray write and tell me all about your book ; re- 
collect that nothing that concerns it or you can be un- 
interesting to me. If any friend should be coming to 
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Rome^ and could bring out two or three copies, I should 
be delighted. 

" Tell Zechariah how much I thank him for his letter, 
and how much I wish him to repeat the experiment. 

^^ As the Italian post is not always correct^ I wish to 
state that I have written to you one letter jfrom Florence, 
and to Zechariah two from Rome, all three of which I 
hope and conclude you have received, as one without 
the others would be inexplicable. My present expec- 
tation is to be in town in the spring, but I will imme- 
diately write should circumstances make any alteration 
in my plans. Remember me kindly to all friends, 
particularly to the Temples, and to the Giles's, — ^I shall 
never forget Mr. Giles's kind offer at the moment of my 
setting off. When I was lying ill, and my money was 
running away like a lighted train of gunpowder, I almost 

wished I had accepted it 

«T. U. 

*' Tell Cattermole (who has, I conclude, long ere this 
heard from the Abbate Mai) that I was received, in 
consequence of his flattering introduction, with most 
particular attention by the Abbate, and that I mean to 
bring his head (which is a remarkably fine one) with 
me to London." 

" Via di Capo le Case, No. 9, Terxo Piaoo. 
*'Dear Zechariah, Rome, Feb. 2, 1825. 

"You think me negligent in writing, but I hope 
when the days get longer to do more. My eyes will 
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not allow of any exertion in this way by candlelight 
The letter which IVIr. Prout has been kind enough to 
convey to David, will give some idea of what I am 
doing, and I am happy to say good health and every 
comfort still continue to be my portion. You know my 
principal object in coining here was to paint a large 
historic picture. The subject is at length decided, and 
the canvas is to be ordered to-morrow. It is not to be 
life-size, — not because I have any alarm as to painting on 
that size, but because I have chosen a poetical subject. 
The larger size requires the sacred or historic character 
to bear it out I had brought three scripture subjects 
out with me, but after a variety of studies and sketches 
(always taking the advice of my friend EasUake), they 
are all abandoned, and one from Spenser is chosen, of 
which the sketch I have made seems to please everybody, 
both artists and amateurs. Do not suppose I have been 
idle because my principal picture is not yet begun. I 
have done several others in the meantime, to make a 
show in my room when people call, and now I shall be 
at ease to proceed in quiet with the main object The 
reception I have met with amongst the artists here is 
highly gratifying to my vanity. Those of my own age 
hail me as an old friend and companion, and the younger 
ones look up to me with a respect, which in mauy 
instances has assumed a touching character, not a little 
interesting to my feelings. Some have told me they 
owe their first inspiration and love of art to my designs ; 
and I find that in a collection of English publications 
VOL. I. R 
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lately brought into Eome, those which contained my 
works were sought after with the greatest avidity. In 
Florence too I found my name had gone before me. 
* Pilgrim's Progi'ess,' and many other of my books most 
beautifully bound, were lying on Doctor Peebles's table, 
and were pointed to by him as a reason why he would 
not allow me to fee him for his medical attendance. 
From Sir Thomas Lawrence I have not yet heard, but 
I have got the permission for the Capella Sistina, and 
shall mount my scaffold in a few days. The festa of 
to-day (blessing the candles) is the last of any conse- 
quence till Easter, so that I shall be comparatively un- 
distmrbed in my proceedings. 

**The holy year, or year of jubilee, goes on rather 
stupidly. It is tjiought that the Pope is sadly dis- 
appointed in his expectations, — ^none of the Ceremonies 
have excited much attention. The churdi in which the 
holy infant lb exposed in the real cradUj had been 
strongly protected and barricaded, to save it from tjie 
rush of the pious multitude; but lo and behold, no 
multitude came, and the whole representation and 
procession, cradle, bambino, and all, were allowed to 
pass unobserved, except by a few strangers, attracted 
more by ciuiosity than devotion. The breaking open 
the holy door at St Peter's excited more attention. 
This door is never opened but on the year of jubilee. 
The Pope is the principal actor in the scene. He comes 
in state, supported by the cardinals, and with a hammer 
in his hand, and a few Latin words in his mouth, he 
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knocks down this impediment to the ingress of the 
faithful, and opens the way to the holy of holies. 
Through this door no one must enter but on his knees. 
I have seen people of all ranks, all ages and sexes, from 
the dignitary of the church to the most humble lajrman, 
from the powdered marquis to the shirtless b^gar, 
all crawling up the steps and prostrating themselves at 
the top to kiss the holy ground. Women with their 
petticoats look very awkward at this work: and the 
prostration at the tliiid or upper step is most convenient, 
as they of necessity fall on their noses, from the em- 
barrassing exertions of the ascent But the greatest 
disappointment of all, and that which has excited most 
uneasiness in the papal court, is the extraordinary 
deficiency of pilgrims. It has been usual on the year 
of jubilee, to see travellers from all quarters of the 
world, with their cockle hats and staves, coming to 
Rome to enjoy tiie advantages of the occasion, and to 
have their feet washed by the Pope and cardinals. In 
the confident expectation that numbers of these holy 
and privileged people would be eager to show their 
veneration for the new Pope, beds were prepared, and all 
arrangements made for the reception of two thousand 
persons, and how many do you think have arrived? 
only thirty men and two women I Those about the 
court, who cannot hide the fact, but are frightened to 
admit the consequences deducible from it, are willing to 
attribute the deficiency to political reasons; they say 
that the Emperor of Austria and other powers, owing to 

B 2 
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some differences with the court of Eome, have been 
reluctant to grant passports to * cockle hats and staves.' 
But there are many others who, with shrugging shoul- 
ders, and sundry significant nods and winks, are obliged 
to confess that they see in this occurrence the certain 
indication of the decline of papal power, and the break- 
ing up of a system which has so long enthralled and 
enslaved the human mind. 

" My time is so much occupied by my own particular 
studies, and I go so little into any but English society, 
that I have few opportimities to observe the character 
of the people. A friend who has been long here, and 
who knows them well, says there is not an individual 
in Rome who can read and write who is not an atheist 
The vulgar English proverb, 'the nearer ihe church, 
the farther from grace,' seems to apply in this case. I 
have myself observed that there is not nearly so much 
devotion here as in other catholic towns. Idleness 
seems the leading characteristic of the people, and dirt 
and nastiness their whole delight. One thing must be 
said, that no immorality can offend you in the streets. 
Whatever be their faults, or however numerous their 
vices, they are entirely kept out of sights a stranger is 
not annoyed by them. Eome is certainly a quiet, 
tranquil residence, delightfully suited to the taste of 
those who are devoted to study, and particularly the 
study of the arts, ^^^lat the English dandies do here, or 
how they contrive to expend their excitability, I do not 
know. In the present anno santo especially, there are 
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neither plays, nor balls, nor carnivals. They have 
nothing for it but to drive up and down the Corso, a 
drive for which Eotten Row is but badly exchanged. 

"This letter was begun on the 2nd, and I have not 
had time to finish it till now, which is, if I mistake not, 
the 11th or 12th; but I have no almanac, and I lose 
all reckoning of time: this is post day, and I must 
hurry on. Do not omit to thank all my friends for the 
kind interest they take about me. I hope I shall 
return much improved in my art, and much more 
worthy their attentions. Answer this letter as soon as 
possible, or I shall be uneasy about some things I have 
said in it ; and pray do not omit to set down daily all 
you have to tell me, as every trifle is interesting. jSIost 
important things I get to hear somehow or other. But 
should anything happen just before your ^^Titing, either 
in the political or commercial world, I shall be glad to 
have notice of it. One thing I especially wish you to 
do. If the Institution Exhibition be still open, find an 
opportunity to go, and tell me something of the prin- 
cipal pictures, but especially of one by Eastlake (* The 
Challenge'). Tell me how you aie affected by it, and 
tell me, if you can, what effect it has on the public. I 
feel as much interested about ever}i:hing done by him 
as if he were my brotlier. Pray do this immediately, 
and write immediately. 

"Write immediately, because my next will probably 
be on financial matters, and I sliould like to know that 
the safe and rapid communication U fairly established, 
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in case I should want remittances. Be sure to see 

Eastlake's picture. Tell David he must not cut me off 

so shortly ; if I do not get whole letters from him, at 

least he should fill all the allotted space. He will 

have much to tell me by this time. Adieu. 

"T. U. 

*' I have painted a half-length study of a peasant 
girl of Gensano, in her village costume, which has ex- 
cited some attention here. It has led to my becoming 
acquainted with some distinguished people. Miss Mon- 
sons, sisters to Lady Warwick, Lady Bute, Lord Sandon, 
Lord Dudley Stuart, and some others. 

•* I do not expect anything to come of it, but it is 
always well to have one's name and works known. 
There are very few people of rank in Rome compared to 
former seasons, and the opportunity of making connec- 
tions very much lessened. Florence and Naples are the 
gay places this season. Rome is as quiet as a cloister. 
No carnival, no amusements, no anything. Those who 
have not a decided study to pursue, fly as if the plague 
were in the city. If I had more time, *and were en- 
tirely without fear, I should say much more on the 
subject." 

**9, Via Capo le Case, 
*• Dear Zechariah, Rome, April 10, 1825. 

" I write in no small haste to tell you that the next 

post will probably bring you my order for fifty pounds, 

which you ^vill pay of course, according to the ordinary 
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rules of such things; it will come to you either through 
the house of Freeborn and Co., bankers, Rome, or the 
other banker, Torlonia. I have hot yet decided which 
of the houses it will suit me best to transact the affair 
with. I should have written before for you to send me 
out Herries and Farquhai's notes, (which are the most 
convenient things in the world,) but I have deferred till 
the last moment, under the faint and obscure hope that 
something might come of my professional exertions here 
that would prevent the necessity of sending for more 
money. In this hope I have been entirely disappointed ; 
and after all it is probably better that I should be so, as 
a very slight inducement would have tempted me to stay 
in Home instead of returning to my own country, where 
every duty calls me. • 

"I shall leave this place in a few days (provided the 
banker will give me money for my cheque on you, of 
which I have no doubt) ; my course I will not say any- 
thing about, as I have not quite decided in my own 
mind, but it vrill be homeward, and I will write you 
from the different places at which I may be detained. 
I may probably visit Naples, and I shall endeavour to 
return by Bologna, Venice, and Milan ; which ^vill give 
me the opportimity of seeing all the leading works of 
art in Italy. 

"I have abandoned the idea of painting the large 
historical picture for which I had made preparatory 
studies, as I find I could not get through ^vithout 
another winter here. The medical people will not hear 
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of my staying in Rome during the unhealthy months 
of summer, after the serious touch I have had of 
the Italian fever. The package which I shall send 
off by sea to England will, however, prove to you 
that my time has not been spent in idleness; and 
though I have not done all that I hoped to do, still 
something has been done, and much good gained by my 
excursion. 

** I have seen all the splendid ceremonies of what is 
called the holy week, but must defer the description of 
them till another opportunity. I hope soon to be out 
of the Pope's dominions, and then I shall have no fear 
of speaking my mind. 

" To all persons who ask for me, say I hope to be back 
before midsummer. 

" Thank you very much indeed for the particular ac- 
count of the institutions ; it has proved a most agreeable 
thing here, where so little London news comes. I have 
not seen the paper you referred me to, nor do I believe 
the * Chronicle' is allowed in Rome, but I shall inquire for 
it when I go to the banker's about my money transaction. 

" Tell David to inform Mr. Cattermole that I went to 
the Vatican the moment I received his letter. The 
Abbat^ says he gave his aaswer into the hands of Mr. 
Hamilton, our Neapolitan consul, who passed through 
Rome on his way to England soon after I came. He 
thought it a more honourable way of sending by the 
ambassador's hands than by post, and I hope before this 
time the Society will have received it. 
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" Excuse the unimportant character of this letter, as 
it is of consequence to me to save to-day's post. 

«T. Uwixs. 

" The historical picture was either *Una ' on a donkey, 
with wild men about her, whole length figures, a Poussin 
sort of size, or * Peter and Simon Magus ' — * Thy money 
perish with thee,' &c Acts viiL 20. The package must 
have been costume subjects chiefly. *The Brigand's 
Wife,' painted for Thomas Erskine, Esq., and *The 
Mandolin,' painted for Mrs. Clayton, &c. &c. 

«T. U." 

** Dear David, " Naples, April 29, 1825. 

" A blistered foot, which requires confinement, and a 
heavy Neapolitan rain over head, are the causes which 
produce this letter. There is so much to see in this 
place and neighbourhood, that but for some such acci- 
dents the time would never arrive that could be set 
apart for writing. I had a most interesting day yester- 
day, wandering over the ruins of Pompeii. Besides the 
emotions that must arise in the mind of any traveller on 
visiting such a scene as this, I, as an artist, found amongst 
the various remnants of this once beautiful city (beauti- 
ful even in ruins), many objects of most peculiar interest. 
You know that the best paintings discovered on the walls 
are removed to the museum at Portici, where access is 
easy, and where they may be examined at leisure ; but 
the workmen are still going on \>'ith the aiduous labour 
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of removing the dirt and ashes from the town, and every 
week leads to some new discovery. Yesterday we saw a 
painted wall from which the rubbish was but half re- 
moved, and the eflfect it has on the mind is indescribable. 
Graceful and beautifully painted figures, in all the fresh- 
ness of their first state, are seen emerging from a bed 
where they have lain for ages hidden and unknown* 
Here are shops which furnish the necessaries of life, 
theatres for amusement^ temples for the worship of 
the gods, villas and noblemen's houses, with all the con- 
trivances for luxury, gradually produced from amongst 
the ruins, and display the awful spectacle of a town 
suddenly arrested in all the business and bustle of worldly 
occupations. And it is the more awful because many of 
the paintings and works of art discovered both here and 
at Herculaneum, display a moral degradation which 
cannot be contemplated without pain. Here Cicero 
spent much of his time, and here the philosophers dis- 
coursed on the beauty of virtue. But how little were 
they able to do in the great work of regenerating their 
fellow-men ! Such licentious things are found painted 
on the walls, and were executed in the more durable 
material of marble, that the Neapolitans, who are not 
particularly nice in such matters, prevent strangers 
coming in where they are at work for fear of some dis- 
covery that would be revolting and disgusting. Were it 
not for these damning proofs of the true state of things, 
there is really something so beautiful in the structure of 
the temples, so elegant and graceful are all the buildings, 
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and all the various ornaments of the houses, that a mind 
delighted with the contemplation of innocence might 
easily persuade itself that here she held her throne and 
distributed her favours, and that here a race of beings 
dwelt who were intellectual, refined, and pure, 

" I have been down into the only remaining part of 
Herculaneum. The excavations, you know, are all filled 
up for fear of undermining the town and palace of Portici, 
which is built on the bed of lava that covers the ancient 
city. You are led through a good many dark passages 
(carrying lights in your hands), which they make out to 
be a theatre, but there is little to be seen ; and the cold 
and damp of the place, with the hissing noise of scorpions 
around you, diminish a good deal the pleasure of the 
visit. Were this the only remnant of a buried town to 
be seen we should look at it with more interest^ but 
Pompeii has all the charm of daylight and of beauty ; 
there we can wander far, and linger long, we know Her- 
culaneum is buried in lava, but we see Pompeii opened 
up again to our view; we can stand on the same pavement 
on which the ancients stood, and look round over the 
same delicious scene which excited their admiration and 
inspired their songs. 

" I have not yet ascended Vesuvius ; till my foot is 
quite well I shall not attempt it. From the appearance 
it has presented since I have been here, I should not 
have suspected it to be volcanic. It is as peaceable ai> 
any hill in England, not the smallest smoke or vapour 
that I can perceive ever issues from it. 
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" Rome, during the last weeks of my stay there was the 
scene of much parade and splendour. As I thought it 
would be the only opportunity of my life, and moreover 
as I was desirous to know how far my mind might be 
affected with it> I attended all the pompous ceremonies 
of the church. The Pope goes through a complete imi- 
tation of the latter acts of the life of Christ, and at last 
prostrates himself before the altar in the Sistine Chapel 
while the Miserere is sung, which is a sort of attempt to 
set to music the passion and agony of the Bedeemer. 
Everything that music can do is done by the choir, — all 
that acting can do is done by the Pope, — who certainly 
performs his part to admiration ; but after all, my pro- 
testant feelings ratlier partook of horror than devotion, 
and I recoiled from the scenes as I should from anything 
avowedly blasphemous ; in truth there is so much of the 
ludicrous mixing up perpetually T\ith the pious observ- 
ances of the Romans, that one cannot choose but laugh 
even at their most solemn ceremonies. The fast of Lent, 
in which is ordered the most rigorous abstinence from 
flesh, is at an end on Easter Day, and then you see all 
the tables of the eating houses decorated with flowers, 
and the joints of meat gilded and illuminated. Bladders 
of fat are himg out at the ham shops brilliantly orna- 
mented, and everything seems sweating with greasy joy 
that the days of fasting are over and that the season is 
again restored when all may eat, drink, and be merry. 
The illumination of St. Peter's, and the splendid fire- 
works from the castle of St. Angelo, finish the whole 
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matter. As the rockets fly up and disperse in the air, 
all remembrance of the penance and abstinence of Lent 
vanishes. The gionii di gi^asao (days of fat) are com- 
menced, and the whole of the people give themselves up 
to merriment and pleasure. 

** I was brought from Home to this place by a young 
physician. Dr. Quin, in two and twenty hours ; a journey 
which the vetturini take five days to. The tediousness 
of vetturino travelling knocks me up much more than 
the day and night work of a doctor's posting. Quin came 
out with the late Duchess of Devonshire, and like all the 
rest, is only tarrying here till his beard is grown, that he 
may start in London with all proper decorum. He is a 
very gentlemanly fellow, and a great favourite with those 
who know him. I have become acquainted, or rather 
renewed my acquaintance here, with Mr. Eobert Melville, 
Lord Leven's brother, who is absent from his living in 
Berkshire on account of ill health. My Scotch connec- 
tions have followed me in Italy. I was claimed as an 
acquaintance in fiome by a most interesting young 
widow, sister to Lord Torphichen, though I found she 
knew little more of me than having sat in the next pew 
to me at Mr. Craig's church. She however knew my 
works, my reputation, and my character, and she had 
been at my house in Edinburgh. A very little know- 
ledge furnishes ground for acquaintance when we meet 
a thousand miles from our native country. 

**I shall soon leave this place on my way back 
through Eome to Venice; but as my plans are not 
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entirely arranged, I would not wish you to write till 
you hear from me again. Venice, paste vestaTite, will 
be most likely the next place where I shall expect 
letters from England. I shall not stay in Some longer 
than to pack up my pictures to go oflf by sea. I may 
probably go to Sorrento and Ischia while I am in this 
neighbourhood, as I am told there is a class of scenery 
there which will be useftd to me. If I should take to 
sketching scenery, a thing which I have not yet in- 
dulged in, I may be detained some time ; but I shall 
' not trifle with it; and if I do not find that which is 
absolutely useful, it will not keep me. 

**My health has been remarkably good ever since I 
left Florence; and I hope with care and attention to 
get back without any more of the terrible fever of which 
you hear in Italy at every turn. But everything is un- 
certain here. 

**I like the Romans better than the Neapolitans. 
The Romans are a good-natured, quiet, obliging people. 
Let them live in idleness, and enjoy the *dolce far 
niente,' — let them lie down with fleas and get up in 
dirt, and they are quite happy. If you tread on their 
toes, and do but say *Scusi, signer,' they will reply, 
though writhing in pain, ^Xiente fatto;' and in some 
cases, * Lei mi fa piacere ; ' to such an extent do they 
carry their good-humoured civility I But the Nea- 
politans seem always bent on some impudent knavery ; 
they are cleaner and more active than the Romans, 
but they seem only happy while they are practising 
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some trick to impose upon you. Cheating appears 
the business of their lives. They would not think they 
had done their duty if they were to act honestly. All 
through Italy the English are considered lawful prey. 
A circumstance occurred a short time since which 
abundantly proves this. An Italian gentleman seeing 
one of his countrymen imposing on a party at the rate 
of about a thousand per cent, said, ' How can you dare 
to practise such deceptions on your fellow-creatures?' 
The man turned round and, with an expression that 
displayed his astonishment that such a remonstrance 
should come from an Italian, said, ^i\Ia, signor, questi 
son Inglese I ' 

'*I long to get back to England, and hope soon to 
accomplish it. Had I no other business in life but 
to please myself, I might prolmbly stay at Rome, where 
I doubt not I should get employment; but another 
course of duty seems pointed out to me, and I am 
desirous of fulfilling it. 

"Remember me to all friends. I have, at last, 
written to Alfred Ghalon, and to Williams of Edinbxirgh. 
There remains only Mr. Etty on my list, and him I hope 
to despatch soon, and then I can meet all on my return 
without fear." (Xo signature.) 

" Dear Zechariah, " Xaples, June 5, 1 825. 

" You will be surprised to find me still at Naples. I 
told you I should be in England by midsummer ; and I 
told David in my last (written from this place) that he 
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would next hear from me in Venice. The truth is this : 
I was on the point of returning to Bome^ and had 
almost made an agreement with a vetturino, when a 
young baronet^ who is a leading man here, happened to 
hear of my being in the town, and would insist on my 
stopping to paint for him two little pictures of classical 
subjects, in the background of which might be intro- 
duced some of the scenery of the place. To a genuine 
lover of the poetry of nature such a temptation is irre- 
sistible ; and here I am hard at work for my baronet^ 
and making from time to time little excursions into the 
country ; excursions which have now become a matter 
of business as well as pleasure. 

^ The neighbourhood of Naples furnishes subjects of 
interest for every taste ; the philosopher finds abundant 
occupation in contemplating the wonders of nature ; the 
lover of antiquity and of art has a rich treat in explor- 
ing the monuments of the ancients ; and his curiosity is 
ever kept alive by the continued excavations going on at 
Pompeii. The readers of Virgil and Horace are surprised 
with some classical associations at every step they take ; 
and the reader of the Bible feels a particular interest in 
treading on the very spot (Puteoli) where Paul first 
landed on his way to Borne. In good truth, had I not 
made this excursion to Naples, I should have gone away 
with but an imperfect idea of the beauty of Italyl You, 
who are yourself a genuine lover of nature, can conceive 
the raptures I have felt in wandering through these 
delicious scenes. The orange groves of Sorrento, where 
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the air is perfumed with sweets ; the romantic and ever- 
varied paths of Vico and Siano — paths too steep and 
too rugged for even a mule to keep his feet. The en- 
chanted ground of Amalfi ! The huge caverns and over- 
hanging rocks^ where all that is sublime and all that is 
lovely in natui-e is heaped together in the most profuse 
variety; and where the whole seems more like the 
fantastic creations of fairy-land than the ordinaiy march 
of nature! All the dreams of my infancy, all the 
waking visions of my youth, and all the inventions of 
my riper rears have been realised — exceeded, a thousand 
times exceeded — by the rich and voluptuous assemblage 
of beauties which are scattered with an unsparing hand 
round the Bay of Naples and the still more interesting 
Gulf of Salerno. Antiquities merely as antiquities do 
not much affect me. When I have once realised the 
sentiment of departed greatness I can do no more ; but 
the beauties of nature take me by storm. * History 
has but one page ; ' Nature is inexhaustible. 

'^I am travelling with a landscape painter ; a man of 
my own age, who has been long one of Mr. Wilson^s 
hearers at St. John's. He is not quite poetical enough 
for me, but he accommodates himself with much kind- 
ness to my whims. We have been in many places 
where English have never yet trodden. The English 
generally content themselves with seeing the regidar 
lions, which they do in the smallest possible time. I 
have heard a man in fashionable society in Rome, boast 
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that * he had d(y>ie up Tivoli in seven hours.' My fellow- 
traveller and myself do not * do up ' things in quite so 
small a space. We wander for days together amongst the 
mountains, and share the hospitality of the cottagers. 
^Siete propria Inglese?' is a question that has been 
often put to me; *e perch^ siete venute in questo 
paese ? ' (Are you real — right earnest — English ? and 
what can have brought you to this place, so far from 
home?) When we tell them it is the beauty of their 
country that has tempted us, that we are delighted 
with their delicious fruits, their grapes, their figs, and 
their oranges, their eyes sparkle with pleasure, they 
make us come into their houses, and set before us the 
choicest productions of their gardens. They listen to 
all we say with the greatest eagerness, and when we go, 
shower down blessings on our heads. My companion, 
who manages the paioisy the liniguaggio contadineaco, 
a great deal better than I do, is very fond of talking to 
them about religion. I sometimes tell him we shall 
have the priests down upon us; and I really believe, 
were we to stay long in any place, this would happen. 
The people everywhere seem ripe for reform, but they 
are kept in a state of most deplorable ignorance. When 
the Bible is described to them, they can hardly bring 
their minds to believe such a book can exist. They 
know of no authority but the Chm-ch, and no law but 
the ipse dixit of the priest. 

** Doctor Jliddleton wrote a book to prove that the 
observances of the Catholic Chm-ch, are purely of Pagan 
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origin, and that it is only the ancient worship of the 
gods bunglingly engrafted on Christianity. I have not 
seen it, but the idea struck me most forcibly on going 
to see a festa, which is held at a little village at the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius. It is the feast of the Ma- 
donna del Arco, — a madonna celebrated throughout 
the kingdom of Naples for the extraordinary miracles 
she has performed, — in memory of which miracles, the 
church is filled (like the little chiurch of Notre Dame 
de Fourvidres at Lyons) with representations in painting, 
in wood, or in wax, of all the accidents and deformities 
that can disfigure the human frame, — all of which 
have been cured by the miraculous power of this won- 
derful virgin. In the intervals of the masses that are 
said by the priest^ the people go down on their knees, 
and, placing their tongues on the floor, proceed in this 
attitude firom the church door to the altar, licking the 
dust all the way. By the time they are arrived before 
the virgin they are completely exhausted. They re- 
main, however, on their knees (their tongues and their 
noses blackened with filth) till they have got through 
a certain number of prayers, and then leave the church 
with the full assurance of having obtained the favour 
of the Madonna, and having gained indulgence from 
many years of purgatory. Their throats are then 
cleansed in the village with abundant libations of wine, 
their heads are decorated with oak-leaves and bunches 
of peeled nuts, that are made to hang like grapes about 
their hair, they are placed upon donkeys, and carried 
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home to Naples singing drunken songs in praise of the 
Madonna del Arco, who heals all diseases, redresses all 
wrongs, and fulfils to the utmost the desires of all her 
votaries. Such a mixture of filth and piety, drunkenness 
and devotion, must have had its origin in the ancient 
Bacchanalian orgies, of which it is a most lively and 
animated illustration* At Rome I had seen the people 
crawling on their knees through the holy doors, fiedling 
down in the dirt whenever the Pope passed by, and, 
what is still a greater exertion, ascending the holy 
staircase, which they tell you once was Pilate's; but 
never did I see them in a state of such filthy degrada- 
tion as at the festa of the Madonna del Arco. I wish 
all our senators would come out and see the real state of 
Italy, they would not be quite so loud in defence of 
what they miscall emancipation, but which, in fiact^ is 
opening the door to the increase of the worst of slavery. 
I have seen the whole of the respectable population of 
Rome assembled in the splendid church of St Peter's, and 
I have seen them fisdl down instantaneously on their knees 
at the sight of what are called the holy relics, which are 
exposed by the priest firom an elevated gallery on par- 
ticular occasions. Once I found myself theonly individual 
who had courage enough to maintain the erect posture, 
and I stood up alone amidst the kneehng multitude. 
Is this emancipation? I have seen the horses, asses, 
and dogs brought up on St. Anthony's Day to be blessed 
by the priest, and then their riders have driven them 
through the dty like madmen, thinking no harm could 
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come to them. Is this emancipation? I have seen 
people of all ranks and ages, prostrate themselves 
before the statue of St. Peter, and after saying a short 
prayer most humbly kiss his toe. To such an extent is 
this carried, that the great toe of the image (it is so 
wretched a thing, I can hardly call it a statue) is from 
time to time worn away, and the brazier is called in to 
supply another, that the toe worshippers may not miss 
the object of their adoration. Is this emancipation ? 
But a letter would not suffice to tell of half the 
instances that I have seen acted before my eyes of the 
most degrading superstition and image worship ; and yet 
this is the Catholicism of an enlightened age, which Mr. 
Canning would hold up to a Protestant country as a 
thing to be encouraged, supported, and patronised. 

'^That I might not labour under any misunderstanding 
about the matter, I have made it my business to hear 
their sermons, and their different addresses from the 
pulpit and the altar. But I cannot describe, nor would 
you believe the nonsense with which my ears have been 
insulted on these occasions. I have heard the most 
paltry, lying inventions of ghosts and goblins, gravely 
addressed to respectable audiences, and boldly asserted 
to have passed under the priest's own observation. IVIr. 
Canning must be either woefully ignorant of the real 
state of things, or he must have little love for his 
fellow-creatures, when he advises their being kept in 
such a state of ignorance and misery. 

"But I beg pardon for occupying your time with 
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these filthy abominations. I have scarcely left myself 
space to thank you for yom* last kind letter. You 
must not suppose, because I do not notice the several 
communications, that therefore they are uninteresting 
to me. I have generally so much to say, that my sheet 
gets filled before I am aware of it. Pray let me hear 
from you. Direct to the care of Messrs. Cottrell and 
Freeborn, Naples. They are my bankers, and if I have 
left they will forward the letter to me. Write directly, 
and tell me everything about your family and about 
John. I never got sight of the * Chronicle.' My bankers 
in Bome did not get it, nor do I believe it gets to 
Rome. Tell David to write and let me know how the 
boys go on at the Charter House, how his book 
succeeds, and what our friends are doing. I got a kind 
letter from Sir Thomas Lawrence the other day, which 
mentions the death of Fuseli. I will tell you in my 
next, more about it, and why I have not executed his 
commissions. Kemember me kindly to Mr. Blackburn. 
I am glad you thought of giving him * Malan.' If there 
is anything else I have that you think he would like, 
I am sure he ought to have it. Remember me to 
Ryley. I have thought much about him." 

(No signature.) 

*' Palazzo Acton, Castellamare, 
« Dear David, " Oct. 16, 1825. 

** Though I >vrote to you a few weeks ago by post, I 
could not allow a private courier to leave the house in 
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which I am staying without again telling how much 
health and pleasure I am enjoying in this most de- 
licious place. To be studying nature in the very 
scenes that have been the subjects of the painter's 
pencil in the best ages of art ; to find myself sitting on 
the very spot where Claude, and Poussin, and Salvator 
Eosa have sat before me ; to penetrate their favourite 
haunts, and trace out their most elaborate compositions, 
is a privilege that I hardly hoped would ever be re- 
served for me, and of which I have not words to ex- 
press the excess of my enjoyment, or the extent of my 
thankfulness and gratitude. And it is not merely the 
inanimate productions of nature that remain in their 
unaltered state — so little change has taken place in 
the manners and habits of the people, that while I am 
wandering amongst the mountains in search of subjects 
for landscape, I find myself surrotmded by figures such 
as have furnished models for fiafaelle and Alichael 
Angelo, and whose simple and majestic beauty can 
find a protot}'pe nowhere but in their works. The more 
I see of this country, the less am I siuT)rised at the 
perfection which Italian art has attained, and the more 
is my wonder increased that it should ever have de- 
generated into the state of mannered wretchedness in 
which we now find it. But if I have any prophecy 
about me, art is now on the eve of a great revolution. It 
will not begin amongst the Italians, nor will the French 
nor the English have the honour of it. No, it is re- 
served for that deep thinking and deep feeling people, 
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the G-ermans. The German students in Borne are the 

only students who have found out what was the source 

of Rafaelle's greatness, and they are following his 

footsteps, amongst the scenes and objects of nature, 

with an enthusiasm that promises results the most ^ 

glorious. It has been the fashion to laugh at these 

young men, — the simplicity of their habits, their dress, 

and in some cases the oddity of their external appear- \ i 

ance has excited the ridicule of the dandy Frenchman 

and the pompous Italian. But they have begim to 

display some proofs of their (strength ?)* in Some, which 

will turn the laugh (against ?) f their trifling rivals and 

competitors. They have painted a room in the house 

of the Baron Bertholdi, representing the history of 

Joseph, and are now engaged at the Villa Massima, in 

a series of pictures from the Italian poets, which I have 

no hesitation in saying are superior to anytiiing that 

has been done in art since Rafaelle painted the frescoes 

of the Vatican, and Michael Angelo the ceiling of the 

Sistine ChapeL 

^^ I speak with confidence on this subject, because I see 
these young men breaking through the trammels of the 
schools, and going simply, boldly, and independently to 
nature. 

" You will not thank me for this letter on art I feel 
that I ought to make my letters more interesting to 
you, and I could make interesting letters were I only 
to detail to you my adventures, but my time is so much 

* The word is torn out. f Tom out. 
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occupied as not to allow of it. Even in wTiting this, I 

am losing the loveliest morning that ever dawned on 

the creation. But when I get back to Naples, when 

this beautiful season is past; when the grapes are 

gathered, and the leaves are fallen, I shall have more 

leisure, and Zechariah shall have the benefit of (it) in a 

long, long letter, which I have long been longing to 

write to him. Adieu* 

"Thos. Uwins. 

** Direct to me, to the care of Doctor Quin, Palazzo 
Strongoli, Naples." 



" Dear Zechariah, " Naples, Nov. 1, 1825. 

** I had little thought of writing to you from Naples 
on the 1st of November, but I will now tell you the 
history, and you must judge as favourably as you can. 

** ^^Tien I drew upon you at Some, through Freeborn, 
I meant that money should have conveyed me by the 
way of Venice and Bologna home to England. I longed 
to visit Naples^ but as there was no decided object to 
lead me there, I had abandoned the intention, and sa- 
crificed, in my mind, all the gratifications to be derived 
firom it At this moment Lady Bute applied to me to 
copy a picture for her relation Lord Dartmouth, and 
this picture was at Naples. In conversation with her 
ladyship on the subject, I found that Lord Dartmouth 
had not dictated any artist, but had said that he saw a 
person at Venice of the name of Partridge, and he wa.s 
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very much pleased with his works. This changed the 
face of the negotiation. I told Lady Bute that the very 
Mr. Partridge was in Rome, that I did not doubt he 
would willingly undertake the thing, and that until he 
had been applied to, I could say nothing more about it. 
Thus my rising hopes of going to Naples were again 
frustrated. I knew Partridge would jump at the com- 
mission, and that I should hear no more of it. Some 
of my less scrupulous friends thought I had overstrained 
the point of honour, and that I had thrown a connection 
out of my hands which was fairly offered to me. In 
this state of things, Dr. Quin arrived in Rome, on a 
flying expedition, to see a brother of Sir Richard Acton's, 
in the Cardinal's College. I had been before introduced 
to Quin at Dr. Clarke's. For what reason I know not, 
he seemed to take a particular liking to me, and hearing 
that I was going back to England without visiting 
Naples, nothing would serve him but that I should have 
the vacant place in his carriage, which he promised 
should convey me there in two and twenty hours. The 
temptation was too great to be refused, and to Naples I 
came. Well ! I saw the lions, which took me about 
ten days, and I was on the point of returning to Rome, 
when Quin (who, without my knowledge, had been 
showing some of my drawings to his friends) told me 
that an English baronet of some consequence was de- 
sirous of having two little pictures of my painting, and 
that he wished me to dine with him that day to talk 
about it. To the baronefs house I went; it was Sir 
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Sichard Acton, of Shropshire. We accordingly settled 
on the subjects, and he in a few days left Naples. I got 
together the materials for my pictures, and was going 
quietly to Bome to paint them, when I was again de- 
tained by a letter from Sir Richard, begging of me to 
do two portraits of two of his most intimate friends. 
This I could not well refuse ; and just as I was preparing 
them — I had even appointed a first sitting — I fell ill of 
fever. Dr. Quin attended me like a brother, and my 
confinement was not long, but after getting up from bed 
I was obliged to go into the country to recruit. On my 
return I did the portraits, and got laid down with fever 
again. All this took up much time. The summer was 
stealing on, and the medical people would not hear of 
my pursuing my journey. Travelling, they said, in the 
hot season, and in my enfeebled state, would kill me. 
Sir Hichard Acton returned, and went to his house at 
Castellamare, which is considered the most healthy 
place in the neighbourhood ; to this house he insisted 
that I should come to recover, and there I have been 
living in the greatest health and enjoyment; not idly, 
but most actively occupied, not only in collecting 
sketches from nature for my own study, but in painting 
different pictures for my kind patron and friend, and in 
forming connections with some most distinguished and 
respectable people. The bad weather, which has set in 
with storms and hurricanes, has driven us from our 
bowers of bliss, and here I am again in Naples, still 
occupied in my profession, but still longing to get back 
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to Rome. David has, I hope, received two letters from 
me, dated Castellamare. The reason I did not write 
before was the micertain state of my plans, and the 
dislike I had to send any of the melancholy feelings that 
ill-health inspired. Here then is the whole history in 
its threadbare state: were I to tell of kindnesses I have 
received from every quarter, both from my own comitry- 
men and from Italians^ a volmne, rather than a letter, 
would be occupied in the detail. 

** Sir Sichard Acton, for whom I am employed, and 
with whom I have been living, is one of those young 
men who, with a genius for politics and a taste for 
courts, finds himself shut out from the objects of his 
ambition in his own coimtry, on accoimt of his attach- 
ment to the Romish Church. He consequently spends 
little time on his English estates, and lives almost en- 
tirely here. In the courts of France, Grermany, and 
Italy, he is received, known, and acknowledged; — from 
that of his own country only he is excluded. His 
brother, after being educated in an English university, 
has entered the Cardinal's College at Rome, and from 
his high connections, and from the importance which the 
Catholics attach to Englishmen of property, will, most 
probably, one day become a cardinal. I have been a 
good deal with him, but we never venture on the dis- 
puted points. He is the most sincere and devoted 
Catholic I ever encountered. Amiable, gentle, and 
liberal, — he is severe to himself, and indulgent to all 
around him. The Baroness Dachenhausen too, whose 
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children I am painting in a group, is likewise a sincere 
and rigid Catholic. If my poor mother were alive, she 
would be a little alarmed for me ; but I agree entirely 
with Mr. Robert Melville, that it is much better to be 
with CathoHcs on the continent than with those who call 
themselves Protestants. In one case your religious 
feelings are respected, in the other they are despised. 
I grant it is not a very desirable alternative. This I 
consider a mere letter of business and duty. I have 
entered into uninteresting details, merely that you may 
get an exact idea of my real situation. I shall write to 
you soon on more general matters of observation and 
interest^ in the meantime I hope to hear from you. 

" Direct to the care of Dr. Quin, Palazzo Strongoli, 
Chiaja^ Naples." 

" Dear Zechariah, " Naples, Dec. 25, 1 825. 

" Whatever delays occur in writing, while I am away, 
I must beg you to attribute to my own neglect, and 
not to any more melancholy cause; the truth is, I am 
so well known, and there are so many people who are 
kind enough to take an interest about me, that you 
would be informed immediately of any untoward event, 
I am happy to say that unless I am detained and disabled 
by illness, no other cause will induce me to draw again 
on London for money. I have made sufficient here to 
carry me through the rest of my journey. \Mien I was 
ill, I thought of getting a passage by sea, either direct 
to England or to Marseilles ; but I have been latterly 8c» 
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very well, that my courage is again revived, and I hope 
still to see Venice and Bologna. I quite agree ynth you 
about the necessity of caution in matters of trust, but it 
was certainly my intention that you should have the 
full liberty to sell my stock, if you could do it to advan- 
tage. Amongst the singular and fetvourable circum- 
stances that have happened to me, I must mention that 
the secretary of legation and charge d'aflBsdres is an old 
Cambridge acquaintance of mine, — Antrobus, nephew to 
the baronet of that name. He sat to me for the fellow- 
commoner's dress, at the imiversity, and here has re- 
newed the acquaintance in a most friendly way. I told 
you of the merchant's wife, who claims me as her former 
friend and instructor, and there has lately been another 

old connection renewed in R , who, after making a 

fortune in Paris, is come to Naples for his health. Con- 
sidering the circumstances under which he left England, 
you may not think me wise in knowing much of him ; 
but it is not for me to find * the mote in my brother's 
eye.' I did not go to him, froTii delicacy , till I knew he 
would not object to it, and since, I have been at his 
bedside whenever I have had an hoiu: to spare. His 
mind is as vigorous and as yoimg as when I knew him 
at Charles Bell's. He talks always with much affection 
and respect of David, and speaks with much feeling of 
the pleasure it has given him to hear of his success, both 
from medical friends who have visited Paris and from 
English publications, with which he has been always 
supplied. With my reputation and works too he seems 
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well acquainted ; indeed I have been surprised to meet 
with many people on the continent who knew my little 
prints better than I knew them myself, and who have 
called things to my mind which had almost entirely 

escaped my memory. Though R has been most 

successful in Paris, and has practised in the first English 
femailies, that old ugly story still sticks to him in a way 
that I should hardly have anticipated, had I not wit- 
nessed it. My good friend Quin wanted to get his 
opinion in consultation, on the case of a young man, the 
son of a leading lord in opposition. But when his name 
was mentioned, he shrunk from it with a feeling of 
horror, and though the case was a question of mortal 
disease arising from organic mischief, and though he 

was assured on all sides of S 's anatomical and 

physiological knowledge and experience, he chose to 
forego the advantage rather than have to do with the 
man. You may suppose that in our conversation the 
circumstances of his history are cautiously avoided ; we 
sometimes get so close to them that it requires no small 
address on both sides to keep clear. 

^'Ever since I left the country the weather has been 
gloomy, stormy, and wet ; but I do not know why wet 
weather does not afifect me here as it does in England. 
I have not had the shadow of a rheumatic feeling since 
I first entered Rome. The exquisite pain in my foot, 
which used to lame me in England, is now only matter 
for recollection. The general comfortable feeling with 
which one rises in the morning, that vigorous mind and 
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vigorous body, that gaiety of spirits and capacity for 
enjoyment, which makes existence a delight and gives a 
charm to all the surrounding objects, are nowhere to 
be found but in Italy ; such a constant and continued 
state of healthy feeling and such a paradise of external 
beauty would make us forget that we were mortal, were 
we not at every turn struck down by some inflammatory 
disease, or rendered feeble and decrepit by some ma- 
lignant influence in the air, which, as it cannot be de- 
tected, cannot be avoided. A slight cold in Italy 
becomes a dangerous fever, a trifling complaint ends in 
dysentery ; if you but rub the skin of your leg or your 
foot in walking it costs you the confinement of weeks or 
months. I was confined above a month in the summer 
by a blister on my toe. Here then we may strike the 
balance, and we shall find natural advantages not quite 
so unequal as they appear at first sight ; as to moral 
advantages the question cannot be entertained for a 
moment. 

But there is one point in which Italy in an artist's 
eye must always have the preference, — I mean the 
school it affords for study ; and in this I do not refer 
merely to the pictiu^s, statues, and works of art with 
which it abounds, but to the simplicity of the manners 
of the people, the rudeness of their implements of hus- 
bandry and laboui', and the historic character of their 
features and their dress. These are the things which 
carry the mind back to the earliest ages, and enable us 
to realise those scenes of history and poetry on which we 
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fire most delighted to dwelL In England a painter must 
invent everything, so much in opposition do the refine- 
ments of modem dress and the discoveries of modern 
science stand to those manners and those times which 
he is constantly called upon to represent. In Italy, 
on the contrary, the thing is half made up to his 
hand. In my wanderings amongst the mountains I 
have been constantly reminded of the early Bible 
histories : — the ready kindness with which all my wants 
have been supplied; the sitting out of doors at oiur 
simple meals under the vine and under the fig-tree; 
their mode of speaking even has a smack of primitive 
simplicity about it which all adds to the interest of the 
scene. 

*^I received a deal of kindness from a mountain 
family, for which I could not repay tfaem by money ; 
they did not like to take money for the kind of services 
they had rendered me. I found, at last^ that if I would 
but draw a Santa Anna (the mother of the Virgin Mary), 
the old lady would be delighted beyond measure : though 
it went against my Protestant feelings, I could not refuse 
it, and I drew a saint in such fine blue, red, and yellow, 
that I became the admiration and delight of the whole 
village. The good woman put it up over her bed, and 
said she should think of the mother of her Saviour and 
of me whenever she looked at it. I observed one of her 
children that did not resemble the rest^ and she told me 
it was a ' child of the Madoima.' It seems when a 
woman loses her child in birth, she takes a foundling and 
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brings it up instead ; this is called taking a child &om 
the Madonna. I asked her if it ytbs the same as her 
other children. She said : * ^Tiy not ? I took him from 
the Madonna, I gave him my milk, and he became my 
son.' Sir Bichard Acton gave a gown to a yomig girl 
who had been sitting to me. I asked her if she liked 
it. * Oh, yes,' she said, ^it is as beautiful as the giver of 
it;' and in this idea of beauty she seemed to connect all 
tiie splendour with which riches and fortune surrounded 
him with the compliment to his personal charms. 

^' Poverty in this country is* not connects with the 
misery which is found in our more northern climates. 
I met with a lad who knew neither £Etther nor mother, 
house nor home, who had not a shelter to screen him from 
the storm, nor was he certain from day to day where he 
should get bread to eat, and yet he was as happy as the 
day is long. He sang and he danced, and no one was 
gayer. He never begged of me, and when I gave him 
anything, he took it as if he had no claim on me, as I 
had never employed him to do anything. I am con- 
vinced, if these people are bad, it is the £Etult of the go- 
vernment and of the lying system of idol worship which 
the priests teach them. Their natural advantages are 
very great, as is their capacity for moral improvement 
One dreadful source of corruption is the lottery, which is 
drawn every week. It is a regular system of gambling 
encouraged by the government; all the gains of the 
middle and lower classes are thrown away in it The 
. system is something like insuring in England, so that 
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the smallest sum may be played ; with this difference, 
the offices used to be the gainers in England. 

^ This is Christmas Day, an immense festa with the 
Neapolitans ! our eating and drinking in England is no- 
thing to it I They kept up a noise of guns and fireworks 
all last night ; I could not sleep for it ; so when they 
sounded the bell for the hour of the Nativity, I got up, 
and having a key of my own stairs, I slipt out without 
disturbing any one. My house is dose to the monastery 
of St Pasquale, and I got to the church door just in time 
to see the procession of the Bambino. One of the monks, 
habited in sacerdotal robes, carried in his arms a small 
wax child, covered over with a white mantle. The rest 
followed in their ordinary dresses, each with a wax light 
in his hand. They proceeded up to the high altar, where 
the baby was deposited, and all fell on their knees. 
After a few minutes, the officiating monk took down the 
poor little image and presented it to his brethren, who 
each individually knelt and kissed it The pampered 
monks of St Pasquale, who are not remarkable for sanc- 
tity, looked very foolish in this ceremony. I could have 
tolerated it had there been any devotion in their faces ; 
but I thought I could discover in every one of them a 
lurking smile, very different from the holy joy the Na- 
tivity was calculated to inspire. Wlien the monks had 
kissed the little waxwork to their hearts' content, it was 
presented to the people, who crowded round it with a 
simplicity of devotion which in them was quite interest- 
ing. The baby was then carried in state and placed in 
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the manger, the people still oh their knees, and tlie 
choir chaunting the ancient and celebrated music which 
the Catholics tell you are the very notes to which the 
angels sung * Peace upon earth and goodwill to men.* 

** To understand what I have attempted to describe, 
you must know that in every church at this season, both 
here and in Bome, and I suppose in eveiy Catholic 
place, there is a complete rquresentation, not painted, 
but carved in wood, of the whole scene of the Nativity — 
Joseph, Maiy, the shepherds, angels, cows, and donkeys. 
In many churches the whole is as large as life, in others 
it is on a small scale. The puppetnshow is opened on 
the morning of Christmas Day, some hours before the 
dawn ; it is then that the scene I have described takes 
place. The stillness of the night> the brilliant illxunina- 
Hon which surrounds the manger in whidi the baby is 
deposited, and the solemn and sacred character of the 
music, all tend certainly to make it an interesting 
spectacle. 

** In Home they have the real cradle made by the 
hands of Joseph, which, like the real cross, was pre- 
served and recovered by a miracle. I have now got so 
familiar with these tilings, that they do not affect my 
mind with the horror I first felt for them. There are 
no bounds to the mummeiy of this place ; it is, if pos- 
sible, worse than Home. One day the people are called 
upon to follow the procession of the saint * in pious 

* St Antonio. 
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adoration, who preserves the people of Naples from 
fractured limbs; on another it is St Januarius, the 
patron saint of the city, who prevents the irruptions of 
Vesuvius from reaching beyond a certain point in the 
road to Portici, and saves Naples clean and tight from 
all their consequences. The blood of this saint liquefies 
in a bottle twice a year^ at the prayers of the priests, 
that by this perpetual miracle the fiEuth in this power 
may be renewed and preserved. When the French 
were here, the priests pretended the blood would not 
run, but Murat soon efifected the miracle, by sending 
word privately to the bishop that his blood should be 
let loose if that of tixe saint was not. But the most 
extraordinary scene of all is the feast of the dead. In 
November the people are called upon for eight days to 
pray for the souls in purgatory, and at this time the 
cemeteries are opened, and the dead displayed, dressed 
in holiday-clothes, standing bolt upright to receive their 
friends, who go in crowds to visit them. Fellows fan- 
tastically dressed parade the streets, begging, in the 
name of the church, * per gli morti ' (for the dead). A 
little German boy, a proUg6 of the Countess EtrofF, 
asked his tutor: 'What do the dead want money for? 
They don't buy anything.' They told him it was the 
priests who wanted the money to pray for the dead ; 
but he did not quite understand it. 

" I am afraid you will be as tired of all this nonsense 
as I a(m ; the reflec)tions it gives rise to are most melan- 
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choly. I used to go into the churches, when I first 
came to Naples, to hear (the sermons), but the nonsense 
dealt out from the pulpit was so disgusting tiiat I have 
long given it up. The last sermon (I heard con)tained 
the following exposition of Christian doctrine, which I 
will endeavour to give you (exactly) in the priest^s own 
words. When I went in, he was describing the fall of 
man, and I expected, with (some curi)oBity, the account 
of the Redemption ; but his time was out, and lie sud«- 
denly broke off by saying, * I will now tell you, as I 
cannot get tiirough my subject, who are tiiose who 
obtain the Kingdom of Heaven. There are four classes. 
The first obtain it in the way of barter; the second buy 
it; the third steal it; and the fourth are driven into it' 
I pricked up my ears — he went on. * The first are those 
pious persons, monks, friars, hermits, and nims, who 
withdraw from the world into cells and caverns, and 
there practising austerities, and mortifying the flesh, 
may be fairly said to exchange the delights of this life 
for the hope of that to come. The second are those 
individuals who, possessing either inherited or acquired 
property, have freely given it up to the Church and to 
the poor, and so purchased an inheritance in heaven. 
The third are those who, unable from various causes to 
quit the world, have, in their commerce with mankind, 
privately practised all the Christian virtues; they are 
like the woman who pressed into the crowd, and touched 
by stealth the hem of Christ's garment — these may be 
said to steal the Kingdom of Heaven. And the fourth 
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class are those poor, and needy, and miserable, who, 
having no enjoyments in this life, are driven by sufiTering 
and misfortune to seek for the hope of the righteous, and 
so may be considered as forced into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.' 

'^I hope I have not misinterpreted my priest I 
think this is (the) spirit, and almost the very words, of 
his brief exposition. He ended by calling upon his 
^ audience to fall down before ihe image of the Virgin, 
to beg of her to intercede with her Son, that they might 
all be numbered in one or other of the above classes. 
I left them on their knees. 

*^ I have been several times lately to Pompeii, always 
with increased interest. They go on very slowly in 
their excavations, but they have lately opened up a good 
many interesting objects, — the public baths, which are 
very beautiful, and a private house superbly decorated, 
which they call (for what reason I know not) tiie house 
of the tragic poet. The pictures on the walls, like all 
the rest that have been discovered, are of very unequal 
merit — evidently the work of dififerent hands, and 
evidently copied from different originals. I say copied, 
because I am convinced that all the paintings in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum are only imitations of much 
better things which existed then, but which have been 
destroyed. The internal evidence is what I rest upon. 
The drawing and execution of the parts is in many 
cases so much inferior to the design, that I am siure the 
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hand that painted them did not belong to the head that 
conceived them. I may have said all this before, but 
you must forgive me if, forgetting as I do what I have 
written, I should sometimes repeat myself. I have not 
yet reached as far as the Greek Temple at PsBstum : it 
takes three days to manage it I suppose I must go 
before I leave the country, more for the sake of saying , 

it than for any pleasure I anticipate in the excursion. | 

Two friends of mine, a clergyman and an architect, have ^ 
just returned from Greece, where they have been passing 
the summer. They give deplorable accounts of the 
state of the country, and are entirely without hope of 
Grecian emandpation. They say the dreams of the 
English newspapers on the subject are worse than 
ridiculous. They say that the Greeks have no moral 
stamina to work upon, that they can never be got to act 
together, and that when they have had any success, it has 
been all attributable to the foreigners who have acted with 
them. Their towns are almost all destroyed, and they 
are rapidly assuming the character of wandering tribes, 
who will ultimately become robbers and pirates. Whe- 
ther the death of Alexander of Bussia will produce 
any change in their favour, time will show. They say 
Constantine, who succeeds him, is the avowed enemy of 
the Turks. 

^' Lady Blessington, who became so popular in London 
three years ago from Lawrence's portrait, is living here 
in the Villa Gallo, in itself a little paradise. She saw 
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a good deal of Lord Byron in G-enoa, and as I have 
dined frequently with her lately, I have got her to talk 
often about this extraordinary man. If her accounts 
can be relied upon, his devotion to the Greek cause 
loses half of its romantic character. She says, he vacil- 
lated about it so much, that a trifle would have 
diverted him from the adventure, and that he at last 
went ofi^ as he confessed to her, more for the sake of 
entirely disentangling himself from the Countess Gtdc- 
cioli (with whom he was then livings and who had left 
her husband and friends for him) than from any very 
b^sli feeling in £Etvour of the Greeks. After all, I do not 
rely fully on my informant. • The Blessington, with all 
her fascinations, is entirely a woman, and is capable of 
saying and doing worse things from personal pique than 
a feJse report about the actions of a great man. One oi 
her mistakes may be her taking it into her head that I 
am a clever fellow. By this, however, the ducats have 
increased in my purse, and I hope her ladyship is na 
loser. 

'* A circumstance happened here the other day which 
ought to have been told in another place; but you must 
not expect arrangement in letters like mine, written 

a bdtans rompus. The tutor of General ^'s children, 

who is a young Gatholic priest, cut his throat, and left 
a letter to the general,. stating that he had been strug- 
gling between his passions and his vows, and he had at 
length come to the determination of destroying himself 
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rather than break those oaths which he had solemnly 

sworn in the face of the Church and before Qt)d. He J 

said his case was a severe one, as he had been almost 

forced into the priestly office by his friends. By prompt 

and skilftd medical aid, his life has been saved. To 

what state of suffering he is restored, none but himself 

can know. The general is one of the Austrian generals 

who command the army of occupation. You may rely 

on the accuracy of this statement. 

^'Wilkie, Hilton, and Phillips have been in Some. 
Wilkie stays ihe winter, but the others are already on 
their way back. I have, of course, lost the opportunity 
of seeing them. I heard *a bad account of Wilkie's 
health in Florence, but I believe he is better in Some. 
I read the account of the sacrifice David had made on 
the altar of medicine in an English newspaper, which 
my friend the merchant's wife put into my hands. It is 
very seldom I do get a sight of anything in the shape 
of a paper but the Naples Grazette, which ingeniously 
contrives to be full of nothing." 

" Dear David, •* Naples, Jan. Stb, 1826. 

^^My romantic friends in England will be wofully 
disappointed if they calculate on hearing the adventures 
of a captured wanderer, or expect that I shall on my 
return describe to tiiem the interior of a robber's cave, 
or detail the secrets of a horde of banditti Banditti do 
exist in these places, and robberies and murders are 
sometimes committed, but not in any degree equal to the 
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imaginations of our English novel readers. Travelling 
in Italy^ I fear, would be a dull thing to a young lady 
from an English boarding-school ; she might go right on 
from Mont Cenis to the extremily of Calabria without 
once being put in terror for her life, or having any 
account to write home to her friends more awfrd than 
that of having been ovemm with fleas and bugs and 
well bitten by mosquitoes. Even Vesuvius has grown 
sulky; he who once did growl and smoke and has 
oftentimes vomited fire and ashes and burning lava for 
the amusement of the ladies and the destruction of the 
inhabitants, even he has given up his character of terror, 
and sits in silent majesty, bearing vineyards in his bosom, 
and spreading round him abundance and joy, unmoved 
by the prayers, sighs, and wishes of the northern senti- 
mentalists. In sober truth, the poetry and the romance 
of Italy depend on the minds people bring to it, and if 
they cannot find enjoyment in the simple scenes of nature, 
let them do it up (as the phrase is) as fiast as they can, 
and get back to novels and tea-drinking. 

^^ An artist has great advantages in Italy. He is, like 
the hard of old, a sacred and protected character. Paint- 
ing mingles up so much with their devotion, that the 
professors of it come in for a share of tiieir respect. I 
never heard of but one artist falling amongst thieves, 
and he only from his unfortimate resemblance to Murat's 
secretary, for whom they took him. The robbers kept 
him some time amongst the recesses of the mountains, 
until he convinced them he was not the person for 
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whom they had mistaken him. They were at length 
satisfied, and after making him draw all their portraits 
they let him go without exacting any ransom. 

^' You will be a little shocked at my connecting robbers 
with religion; but^ however dreadful, it is nevertheless 
true, that devotion in Catholic ooimtries is made to con- 
sist with the indulgence of every vice and the conmussion 
of every crime. The gevUi di coUello(meia of the knife) 
are amongst the most devout of the people, and in the 
worst times of the banditti, in the worst place, the neigh- 
bourhood of Mola di Gaeta, whoever went to a certain 
chapel amongst the mountains were sure to go and 
return in safety, though, had their business been other 
than devotion, they would assuredly have been robbed 
and murdered. I have seen the people here rushing 
from the festivities and debaucheries of Christmas Eve 
to the solemn mass of the nativity, and staggering up to 
the altar in a state of stupid intoxication ; their rooms, 
in which they eat and drink on this occasion to a most 
disgusting excess, are lighted only by the brilliant tapers 
that surround the image of the Virgin, — a necessary piece 
of furniture in every house, even in the tavern and the 
brothel, — so that their very excesses are committed, as it 
were, by a religious light. When they have spent their 
last fiEurthing in the lottery, and robbed their families of 
the hope of to-morrow's food, they go to the Virgin, tell 
her what numbers they have bought^ and entareat her to 
make them come up a prize. These are things that we 
know little of in England : religion, I grant, is often 
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taken up in England as a mask for villany^ but this 
mixture of crime and devotion, vice and piety, are 
only to be found where the Pope is the head of the 
Church, and the priest the master of the conscience. 

*^ The first instance of this extraordinary sort of mix- 
ture was presented to me long before I got into Italy. 
It was at Martigny, in the Catholic part of Switzerland. 
A sort of fair was going on in the village, and in front of 
one of the booths was a punchinello, which was made to 
hold a conversation with the clown of the show. This 
conversation consisted of the grossest ribaldry and the 
most offensive jokes. I was retiring from it with dis« 
gust when the clown suddenly stopped and addressed 
the people, saying they were only taking up their time, 
while they should be within witnessing the show, which 
he assured them would be edifying and amusing, as it 
consisted of matters connected with their salvation. He 
told them the puppets were to represent the history of 
our Saviour, b^;inning with the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds and ending with the Agony in the Garden and 
the dreadful tragedy of the Crucifixion, all of which he 
described with precision, feeling, and energy. I could 
hardly believe they were the same lips which the moment 
before had been the vehicle of indecent jokes and blas- 
phemous merriment. Nor is this mixture of things 
sacred with things profEuie entirely confined to the 
lower classes. I was at General Keller's the other nighty 
where was assembled all the beauty and fashion of 
Naples to witness what is called ' tableaux : ' this is a 
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species of amusement imknown in England. The end 
of a large room is formed into a stage, on which pictures 
of Raphael, Corr^gio, and other celebrated painters are 
represented by beautiful living creatures, who place 
themselves so as to form the composition of the painter. 
The actors in the present instance were the lovely fieimily 
of the general To a painter's eye nothing can be more 
£Biscinating. The curtain is drawn only for a few mi- 
nutes, and the fleeting vision of beauty and grace affects 
the mind like the work of enchantment To see the 
finest inventions of the best painters made tangible, 
put into flesh and blood and substance, was so new to 
me that my imagination was carried away with it. I 
was in a trance of delight. Unhappily the illusion was 
abruptly destroyed by an instance of bad taste, that 
turned the whole current of my feelings and made my 
blood run cold. They had represented many subjects, 
classical as well as sacred ; at length they came to a fine 
composition of Albert Durer's, of ** Christ in the Gterden." 
The whole was beautifully arranged ; the three disciples 
were asleep, and the figure of our Saviour in the atti- 
tude of prayer. In the bill of the entertainment that 
was circulated in the room there was put at this subject 
the word * pantomime,' which we were soon made to 
imderstand. The man who represented the figure of 
Christ began to act the passion of our Saviour! I 
almost screamed with horror; but so little were my 
feelings entered into by the foreign part of the audience 
that the curtain dropped amidst clapping of hands and 
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every demonstration of applause. To the credit of my 
Catholic friend, the Bai-oness Dachenhausen, whose beau 
I happened to be on this occasion, she seemed to think 
with me ; but seeing how I was aflfected by it, it might 
be mere politeness. 

**You will think me somewhat changed when you 
hear tell of my being the beau of a baroness in a 
fashionable party. The truth is, I live here in the 
very first society of the place, and if I did not take 
pains to avoid it, I might dine every day in company ; 
but my evenings are too valuable to be spent in this 
way. I dine once or twice a week with my kind patron. 
Sir K. Acton, but with him I can do as I please, 
and come away to my own chimney comer whenever I 
feel disposed. I must honestly confess to you that I 
have been a little spoiled in Italy. The artists petted 
me in Eome, and here the people pet me, and make 
much of me. True, the cognoscenti make me the mark 
against which all their contempt, or rather hatred, of 
the English school is levelled ; but then I have a cha- 
racter, I am the representative of that school. I am 
known in company by my bald pate, and am pointed 
out as the ^ Pittore Inglese,' or rather * Peintre Anglais,' 
for French is the fashionable language here. I am the 
first English painter who has thought it worth while to 
practise here. The truth is, art is done at so low a rate 
by the natives, by the French, Germans, Dutch, Flem- 
ings, and Russians, (for there are artists here of all those 
countries,) that the people will not pay English prices. 
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"My residence is decidedly fixed here for the season. 
I shall not set off for Venice till April or May. I have 
engaged to begin a portrait of the Countess EtrofF, a 
Bussian lady of high rank, whose daughter is married 
to Count Fiquelmonty the Austrian ambassador. This, 
of course, is one of the first families in the place. The 
ambassador of that courts whose power holds the king 
and people in subjection, and whose troops occupy the 
town, must be one of the most important personages 
here. By undertaking this picture, I go at once into 
the heart of the enemy's camp, and expose myself to a 
sort of criticism that it will require strong nerves to 
stand up against If I succeed, however, in pleasing the 
countess herself, I may laugh at the rest; she will 
defend me through thick and thin, and I would match 
her against a host 

** Spoiling, though it hurts some people, does me good. 
I have done more in my profession this last year than 
ever I did in my life, though at least three months of 
the year have been lost in illness and one in travelling. 
How many days and weeks have I thrown away in 
England in indecision, from the feeling that what I 
might do would be viewed with neglect, or treated with 
contempt Here, all I do excites interest^ and finds its 
value, — this impels me to exertion. 

" I wrote a long crowquill letter to Zech on Christmas 
Day, a double dose compared to what I give you. Indeed 
I do not know what business I have to write to you at 
all, for you always put me oflf with a few words. You 
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should do me the justice to think I have a little more 
interest in your family and concerns, than will admit 
of my being content with this sort of nodding ; it hardly 
deserves the name of * how dye do ? ' Eemember me 
most kindly to Eyley, to the Giles's, Temples, to ilr. 
Vine, and especially to Mr. and Mrs. Agar. If I do not 
mention my friends in my letters, it is not that I do 
not think of them; but my sheet always gets filled 
up to the brim before I can get through my longueurs, 
I wrote two letters to you while I was at Castellamare. 
Zech only mentions one. One was sent by the post, 
and the other by a private courier of Sir R. Acton's. My 
letter-writing time must now be given up for a little to 
some of my friends in London ; I do not know that I 
shall venture to annoy Raimbach, but Mr. Vine, Agar, 
Chalon, Cristall, and Etty, will severally get a dose. 

Adieu. 

"T. Uwixs. 

" I will point out a channel in my next by which 
you may convey me a copy or two of your book ; but as 
to sending them here for profit, I fear nothing would 
be made of it. English medicine is in no repute here. 
By the way, have you heard of Hahnemann (the Gennan)? 
His system (which, if it be correct, does away with all 
your compoundiums) is the town talk here. He has al- 
ready published eighteen volumes, and is still going 
on!!! 

VOL. I. U 
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« Dear Zechariah, "Naples, Feb. 21, 1826. 

"The carnival is just over. The carnival! about 
which so much is said and written, and about which an 
Englishman's expectations are so much excited. How 
many tales of one's infancy have been laid in the merry 
scenes of the carnival I and how many ideas of gaiety, 
wit, hilarity, and happiness, are associated in one's mind 
with that period when a whole nation is given to li- 
censed mirth; and king, priests, and people, mingle 
together in one springtide of delight and joy. Such 
may be the carnival existing in the imagination of the 
readers and tellers of poetic tales, but such, I am sorry 
to say, is not the reality. Whatever this celebrated 
festival may have been in other ages, or what it may be 
in other states, I know not, but here it is the most 
stupid and senseless thing that was ever offered in the 
shape of insult to the human mind. 

" Imagine, if you can, (for really it requires to be seen 
to be believed,) people of all ranks, sexes, and ages 
masked, and riding in open carriages up and dovm. a 
street which is the Cheapside of Naples, pelting each 
other with sugar-plums. In this the whole wit and the 
whole amusement of the carnival consists. Those who 
have most friends pelt most, and get most pelted, for 
you are expected to overwhelm ^vith a hurricane of sweets 
those you most love or are best known to. Indeed, with 
such fur)' of friendship and affection are these missiles 
hurled, that if the faces and persons of the combatants 
were not well masked and protected, visible signs, not 
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very favourable to beauty, would be left on the featui-es 
of many a Mi one, as no very agreeable recollection of 
the encounters of the day. In this amusement, then, 
do grown gentlemen and ladies seriously occupy them- 
selves day after day; kings and priests take pai*t in it^ 
and even the barefooted monk elevates his shaven 
crown amongst the crowd, and twists his sombre 
features into a grin of delight. But this is Catholic ! 
— indeed, what abomination, what folly, what degrada- 
tion of the himian mind exists here that may not be 
traced to this most fertile of all sources, the Catholic 
Church? Ohl may heaven preserve England from its 
influence ; may there be one nook in the world where 
this scourge of the human race is not felt, and may that 
nook be my dear, dear country! The Pope has been 
heard to say, that he hopes to live till he sees the 
Church in the state of prosperity it enjoyed before the 
Beformation ; and I must say he is using his endeavours 
to attain the object of his hopes. The Jesuits do not 
hesitate to avow that they look to the Catholic emanci- 
pation as one great step towards uniting the Church of 
England to the Holy See ; and one of their fraternity, 
an Irishman, who is travelling here, in the full con- 
fidence of carrying his point this parhament, had the 
impudence to laugh in my company at those Protestants 
who, by supporting the claims of the Catholics, were 
aiding and abetting their own destruction. Oh ! how I 
glory in the declaration of the Duke of York I * Let tlie 
Protestants stand by him, let them make much of him I ' 
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You will laugh at me and my fears, but I am sure who- 
ever has seen as I have seen the Catholic Church, both 
at its fountain head and in its polluted streams, must 
feel as I feel, if he have a human heart within his 
breast) or is capable of being moved by the deplorable 
and lost condition of his fellow-creatures. 

" On the first of this month we had an earthquake ; I 
felt it distinctly for some seconds, — indeed, long enough 
to reflect on its probable consequences. The walls of 
my house shook, the floor shook on which I stood, so as 
to make me almost lose my balance. The Italians call 
it legffiadresswia (most light), but to me it was 
very dreadful It seemed as if a large portion of the 
earth, or rather the whole globe itself, was moving out of 
its place. WTien it was over, I looked round my paint- 
ing room in which I was standing, and said a very little 
more would have shaken these pictures about my ears, 
and a Uttle more than that would have put an end to me 
and to the inhabitants of this populous city, and opened 
a speedy passage for us to eternity ; but, as I said before, 
to the Italians it was nothing! It was not strong enough 
to shake the masks off their faces, so they went on rioting 
and revelling, and pelting their sugar-plums as if nothing 
had happened. News travels slowly here. It was not 
till some days after this, we heard that a town (called 
Tito) in the interior of the kingdom had really been 
shaken about the ears of its inhabitants, that the princi- 
pal chiu-ch was nearly destroyed, and that large masses 
of rock had been rent and separated from the mountains, 
and had rolled down into the valleys, carrying terror 
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and destruction in their course. It is singular that in 
my last letter to David, I should have alluded too 
triflingly to the country having lost its terrific character, 
and that this letter could hardly have reached its desti- 
nation before the pen was almost shaken out of my 
hand. 

^' In truth, if we think soberly and reflect seriously 
on the matter, the very beauties of the country savour 
strongly of volcanic action; those wild and fantastic 
forms that now make such an impression on the imagi- 
nation, have at some time or other been produced by 
these convulsions of nature. Sometimes, as in the bay 
of Baiae, a hill is thrown up from the bottom of the sea 
in the course of a few hours ; and the morning finds a 
mountain where night left a plain. Sometimes a 
rent is made in the rock, and a new passage is opened 
to the waters ; rivers are seen suddenly flowing over a 
country which but a moment before presented nothing 
to the eye but peaceful vineyards or groves of oranges ; 
the cottage is left standing on the very verge of the 
precipice, and the goats are seen feeding on points in- 
accessible even to their feet. (A partial earthquake of 
this kind happened lately at Amalfi, in the Gulf of 
Salerno, of the effect of which I have preserved a draw- 
ing.) So fertile and luxiuiant is vegetation in this 
fine climate, that the wound is healed almost as soon as 
made. Flowers, trees, and fruits soon become visible 
in the clefts of the rent rock, and nature seems to take 
a peculiar delight in dressing out vdth luxiuiant beauty 
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scenes which would otherwise look like devastation and 
ruin. Dressed and decorated as they now are, they pre- 
sent nothing to the eye but images of delight ; the very 
rents and chasms add to this fantastic character, and 
the whole looks like the work of enchantment 

** The host is just passing by. The wafer is carried in 
a little vase by the priest, and a man goes behind with a 
sort of eastern umbrella, which protects both priest and 
wafer from the sun, and gives some dignity to what 
otherwise would be a most paltry procession. A dirty 
flag is carried before; and two or three boys with 
censers, and with the box or canopy in which, I suppose, 
the little god is to be placed when it gets to the sick 
man's house. Some police soldiers walk on the sides ; 
and a barefooted verger heads the whole, ringing a little 
bell to announce to the people that the deity is coming ; 
the carriages all stop, and down go all the foot-pas- 
sengers smack on their knees. Some fall upon their 
fitces, and knock their heads against the ground. I see 
them from my balcony the whole length of a wide street ; 
and a most curious and melancholy sight it is. This 
scene passing before my eyes, brings me back most im- 
willingly from God and nature to antichrist and the 
man of sin. The people, both here and in Bome, call 
the Pope God upon earth. I recollect one of my models 
telling me how thankful they were to the holy father 
for giving them such a delightful rain, which had done 
so much good to the com and to the vines. It is plain 
the priests must encourage this, or the people could not 
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get it into their heads. They believe everything the 
priest tells them. 

"There is a Dr. S here, a cousin of the Iiish 

Catholic barrister. This said doctor, without anything 
to recommend him but a fluent tongue and a good 
stock of Irish impudence, thrusts himself into courts 
and palaces, and into every other place that he thinks 
will give him consequence in the eyes of his countrymen 
when he gets back to London, where he intends to 
start as a new candidate for medical fame. When he 
was in Home, he got two interviews with the Pope, and 
has written two letters on the subject, one to Lord 
Cunningham (to be shown to the King), and the other 
to the Catholic bishop in Ireland, which, I doubt not, 
will be published in all the London newspapers when 
the question comes to be discussed in parliament. The 
trick and cant of these letters is to persuade the Irish 
and English Catholics to be good subjects of His 
Majesty George the Fourth ; on whom, as well as on his 
royal brother, the Duke of York, the ssdd Pope, who is 
a thorough Jesuit, bestows much flattery and humbug. 
I use a vulgar word, but I know of no other that will 
so well express the character of the whole business. 

** There was a portrait of the King painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence for the late Pope; it is one of 
Lawrence's best pictures, and it was hung up as a piece 
of ornamental furniture in one of the rooms in the 
Vatican palace. In this room some of the ceremonies 
of the holy week are performed ; and the present Pope 
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thought it an insult to these sacred ceremonies that a 
portrait of a heretic king should be hanging on the 
walls. He ordered the maestro di casa to take it away ; 
and so little respect did he show to the picture, that he 
did not condescend to fix any other place for it The 
poor maestro di casa shoved it about, first in one place 
and then in another, till at last it got into the rooms of 
study where the works of the old masters are preserved, 
and it was set against a wall merely to be out of the way. 
Cammucini the painter, who has the superintendence of 
the pictures, found it there, and, as a friend of Lawrence, 
he knew something must be done with it, though from 
the Pope, his master, he had received no orders on the 
subject. Cammucini had it brought into an outer room, 
which is a sort of lobby, through which the students 
and the public pass into the picture rooms. Here it 
now remains, in a place unfit for it and unworthy of it ; 
unfit, because it would be silly to consider it as forming 
part of the collection of the Vatican, or as placed there 
for the examination of the students; and unworthy, 
first, because it is in an ugly, ill-lighted ante-room, and 
secondly, because its situation prevents it forming any 
ornament of the Pope's palace, which was the undoubted 
intention of his predecessor in the papal chair. WTien 
the Catholic Question is carried, and there is no longer 
any reason for temporising, I dare say it will be con- 
signed to some cellar, or burnt by the common hangman. 
You will think I torment you on the subject of popery ; 
but I am really frightened lest the generosity and kind- 
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heartedness of Englishmen should be deceived into 
granting what their character as Christians calls upon 
them to withhold. I wish them to know that popery is 
now just what popery always was, saving and excepting 
the deficiency in power. You are going to grant them 
power, and you may depend upon it they will use it to 
your destruction. I have lately looked much into Ca- 
tholic books, and it is really wonderful how little they 
have in support of the whole or any part of this dreadful 
system. They talk of their antiquity and of their uni- 
versality. I can conceive a wen or excrescence to grow 
on a man, which had some origin in some accident of his 
youth — I can conceive it continuing to increase till it 
spread over and disfigure the greatest part of his body. 
This wen, however great> extended, and terrible it may 
become, is still the wen ; the man exists in his original 
identity. Not less absurd would it be to call this wen 
or excrescence the man, than it is to call popery 
Christianity. England has already done too much 
towards setting up and re-establishing this curse on 
humanity : let her not add this misnamed emancipation 
to her other crimes ; let her give the Catholic a nobler 
emancipation; let her educate the poor and put the 
Bible into their hands, and there will be soon an end to 
the power of popes and priests. 

" The Bible is a thing unknown here. I have lately 
lost my spectacles, and Bagster's little print is almost 
illegible to me ; and I have been trpng to procure an 
Italian Bible without any success. There is a little 
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book which contains a sort of history of the Old and 
New Testament, and this is all the Neapolitans are 
allowed to read. 

" I have much to say about myself, but for reasons 
you will easily comprehend, I will not say it in this 
letter. The same reasons induce me to b^ you will 
write immediately on receiving it^ or as soon after as 
you can« I wrote to you on Christmas Day, and to 
David shortly after. You will, of course, tell me if you 
have received those. Adieu." 



'* Dearest David, "* Naples, March 14, 1826. 

^You will not complain any more of my silence; 
this is the fourth letter I have addressed to Zech and 
you since your last communications. It is still dated 
Naples, where I must be compelled to stay some time 
longer ; but I think my plan of operation is now de- 
termined on, and though I may see necessary to stay in 
Italy longer than I first intended, still my face is set 
northward, and my feelings and prospects all tend to 
my own country. If I thought only of my health, I 
should certainly remain here ; for though I have suflfered 
some rather severe attacks, my general health and 
capacity for enjoyment and exertion is increased to a 
degree that I could hardly have anticipated. But I do 
not like the idea of living away from England, nor can 
I reconcile myself to living in a Catholic country, and 
amongst Catholic friends, where, not being able to speak 
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my feelings, robs me of that consciousness of integrity 
that is necessary to the moral existence of a human 
being ; to speak out my feelings would be impertinence, 
and yet to be silent seems like hypocrisy. 

" Since I last wrote, some most delightful things have 
happened to me, and amongst the most delightful is the 
having had much communication and intercourse with 
Wilkie, whose visit here has been to me a stimulus of 
encouragement that I scarcely expected. I have not 
only shown him what I am engaged on, but he has been 
with me to the Palazzo Acton to see those pictures that 
I have finished and delivered. The things I have done 
here I believe have a little surp^^ised him. He hardly knew 
me as an oil painter. I used to fancy at one time that 
he was very cold and unfriendly ; but whether he has 
been softened by illness and famUy affliction, whether 
his having heard much of me at his native village, and 
in the family of Lord Leven and Dr. IVIartin, or whether 
it is the mere circumstance of meeting an old artistical 
acquaintance of his own standing in a foreign place, 
certainly his conduct has been most friendly and most 
kind. I have been a three days' excursion with him to 
visit the ancient temples of Psestum, taking in our re- 
turn the dty of Pompeii and the museum of Portici ; 
and another separate journey to the top of Vesuvius 
and Herculaneum. You can scarcely conceive the plea- 
sure that these excursions have prociu*ed me. I had 
reserved Paestum and Vesu\dus, in hope of having the 
opportunity of going to them with some esteemed 
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friend} but I hardly anticipated that that friend would 
be Wilkie. The Greek temples at Pfiestum are con- 
sidered the most ancient specimens of the work of 
man that exist on the continent of Europe. I am a 
miserable chronologist^ and should only make some 
blunder were I to attempt giving you any account of 
their date ; but their antiquity makes them venerable. 
The interest they excite, however, is feeble compared to 
that derived from the visit to Pompeii. The dtyof 
Passtum has been destroyed by the regular march of 
time, and has fiedlen gradually into oblivion ; but the 
discoveries at Pompeii open up to us a dty arrested 
suddenly in all the bustle and activity of living exertion, 
and come upon the mind with a freshness that is 
infinitely affecting. The business of the shop, the 
arrangement of the school, the domestic occupation of 
the family, even the names of the soldiers scratched on 
the walls in their hours of idleness, things the most 
trifling and evanescent, are now stamped with a character 
of permanence and durability, that nothing could give to 
them but the suddenness of the calamity by which the 
city was overwhelmed. This is the fourth visit I have 
paid to this place, and fresh interest is excited every 
time. The ascent to the crater of Vesuvius, the soiurce 
and cause of all these devastations, was scarcely less 
interesting. The guide describes to you as you proceed 
the different beds of lava and ashes, and tells you the 
dates of the eruptions that produced them. The strata 
of six emptions are found over Herculaneum. The 
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town of Torre del Greco was the last place that suffered, 
and it is seen even now only emerging from the lava 
and ashes by which it was surrounded and overwhelmed. 
There is really a terrible interest excited by this place. 
When you get above the vineyards, the whole way lies 
over lava and ashes, black and sterile, and frightAil ; not 
a flower is to be found, and scarcely any example of 
vegetation; when you arrive at the cone the ashes 
become hot under your feet, and apertures are seen 
forming chimneys for smoke, which curls round you in 
your ascent. Having reached the top, looking down into 
the inmiense crater is terrific — brimstone, lava, stones, 
and ashes mingled together, and all in a comparative 
state of motion and activity ; rumbling sounds are heard 
from time to time, and the place where you stand seems 
to shake under your feet; and this is not merely imagi- 
nation. While we stood on the verge of the precipice, 
a large portion of rock at the other side of the crater 
was separated from the mountain and rolled down into 
the hollow, forming an avalanche of terrific grandeur. 
The time it took rolling to the bottom proved to us more 
truly than the eye had done the immense depth of the 
crater; and the smoke rising in columns formed a con- 
trast to the descending mass, which gave to the whole 
an air of active energy, and seemed to say that its power 
of destruction, though latent, was not exhausted. I 
attempted to draw it, but the attempt only proved that 
some things in nature are beyond the reach of art, and 
I put aside my book and pencil for fear I should weaken 
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instead of strengthening Uie impression the scene had 
made on my imagination* There were several things 
beside the natural wonders of the place that tended to 
give to this excursion an air of horror. Wilkie and his 
cousin^ Mr. Lister, though Uiey scarcely know a word 
of the language, know how to manage the Italians much 
better than I do; they had drivena hard Scotch bargain 
with the guides and muleteers, which made th^n growl 
and grumble all the way they went; and there was one 
ill-looking rascal followed us on speculation, and because 
we would not employ him in any way, he was terribly 
enraged against us. Wilkie did not hear the discourse 
of our respectable escort, and went on his way quietly; 
but I, who could interpret a little of their barbarous 
jargon, was not quite so well pleased with my company. 
I heard them say we were all heathens, we had no 
church, no Pope, no saints, no Virgin Maiy, no holy 
year, no hope of salvation, nor no GtxL There were 
other parties going up the mountain, or I dare say they 
would have thought it no sin to have robbed and mur- 
dered us. This is the first time I have ever felt 
myself uncomfortable with the Italians. In truth, 
when the difference of being well or ill with them is 
only the diflference of a few carliiiea (fourpences), I do 
not think it worth while contending with them. I 
should tell you that while I was drawing, Wilkie and 
his cousin roasted eggs in the hot ashes; they were 
done in about four minutes, and, as the place where 
this cookery goes on is quite at the top of the mountain. 
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you may judge that there is still no small quantity of 
fire and combustion concealed under the surface, which 
only waits the exciting cause (whatever that may be) to 
commence again its work of devastation. 

** As we turned our backs on Paestum, Wilkie said to 
me, *You and I have probably reached the utmost 
point that we shall get to south and east' Here our 
travels are likely to end. Our faces are now set north* 
ward, and will so continue till we reach England. My 
desire for travelling certainly ends at Psstum. I have 
no wish now to see anything but the works of art and 
nature that lie in my way back to my own country. 
Wilkie has already gone on to Rome. How soon I may 
follow him I cannot exactly say. 

"The jubilee, or holy year, or year of plenary indul- 
gence, which has been acted in Rome with so much 
success, is now going on here. I do not know whether 
you understand this farce. The Pope proclaims the 
jubilee once in twenty-five years ; and the people are to 
do certain things to obtain the grace that accompanies 
it The principal is to visit the four Basilicae, or largest 
churches, fifteen times ; going from one to another say- 
ing certain prescribed prayers in their way, and entering 
the churches on their knees. By doing this they obtain 
a certain space of indulgence or remission from the 
punishment of purgatory, the quantum of which is 
settled between the Pope and the Devil. If these visits 
to the churches are done in grand procession, one counts 
as good as five done singly. The King of Naples and 
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all the royal family have set the example^ and now the 
people are working at it with all their might. Catholic 
countries do present most extraordinary scenes. When 
I last wrote to Zech^ the carnival was at its height, and 
the people were eating and drinking^ and masking, and 
committing all possible follies. Now they are fasting 
and praying, and, their heads covered with veils instead 
of masks, they are going from church to church with 
every demonstration of penitence and humility. The 
butchers, though they are allowed to kill meat for the 
sick and the heretics, are compelled to have^a curtain 
drawn before their stalls, that the sight of flesh may not 
tempt the appetites of the faithful. The principle of 
all this, if I can make it out, is to amuse the people 
with tojrs, that they may be kept children all their lives, 
and prevented from thinking of anything serious. Let 
them once get the power of reflection, and allow them 
the opportunity to use it, and the whole mockery would 
be at an end ! I have some thought of translating the 
address of the Archbishop of Naples. It is a curious 
document^ and I think will convey some idea of the 
present state of opinion in the Catholic Church. The 
following is a specimen of the presented prayers. I give 
it you only because it is the shortest, not, I can assure 
you, the most ridiculous; it is to be said before the 
image of the Virgin : — 

^^ ^ Infinite thanks do I render unto thee, oh, most 
Blessed Virgin Mary, for the immense benefit thou hast 
procured for me in having consented to become the 
Mother of my Redeemer ; wherefore, I pray thee, by 
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the nine months thou carried Him in thy most holy 
womb*, that His precious blood may be to me redemption 
for the salvation of my poor souL Amen.' 

" I ought to apologise for annoying you perpetually 
with this said Catholic Church, but I get so much de- 
pressed sometimes by seeing so large a portion of my 
fellow-creatures in such a state of mental slavery and 
degradation, and in thinking how much England has 
had to do in re-establishing all these horrors, that I can 
scarcely think of anything else. I have sometimes 
contemplated giving you a chapter on the state of 
morals ; but it is a subject I dare scarcely trust to a 
letter, and, after all, it is perhaps better let alone. One 
mistake, however, in which I had fallen with regard to 
indulgences, I ought in justice to the Catholics to 
correct I used to think these grants of the Pope were 
indulgences for sin, but they are only abatements of 
Purgatory. For instance, the Devil has a right to 
torment the saints in Purgatory for a certain space, to 
purify them from the pollution of the world, and make 
them fit for heaven. Now the Pope, while he sits in 
St. Peter's chair, is always an over-match for the Devil, 
and he always retains in his own hands the power of 
abating this space, till the Devil is almost cheated of his 
right, and the time of torment is reduced to a mere 
nothing, just a whiflfof fire and brimstone — all this is 
arranged with the greatest nicety. Tliere are certain 
crosses put up in and about Rome, the kissing of which 

• Vostro santissimo ventre. 
VOL. I. X 
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clears off so many days ; and the holy staircase, — that 
is the staircase of Pilate's judgment-hall, which has been 
brought to Rome and there preserved — if you do but 
go up this on your knees, you wipe off, I do not know 
how much exactly, but it is so good a slice that it makes 
the exertion worth while. So well is the value of this 
penance imderstood, that I never passed the staircase 
without seeing it covered with a moving mass of human 
beings of all sizes and ages, sweating and groaning, and 
literally working out their salvation. Saying masses 
for the souls in Purgatory is another support of the 
Church ; and to stimulate the people to give their money 
to the priests for this service, there is painted at every 
comer of the street some half dozen hiunan beings 
enveloped in flames, crying out to their brethren in this 
life to save them from their torments. 

'^ These are things we have heard tell of in other 
times, and that we are accustomed to connect with ages 
of darkness. But in this enlightened age! — yes, in 
this enlightened age I — the whole system is going on 
with redoubled energy ; and, like all relapses, it seems 
more gloomy and hopeless than the original eviL Here 
follows a prayer to St. Januarius, which shall finish 
your dose for the present. *0h, most powerful and 
beloved martyr. Saint Januarius, inasmuch as I rejoice 
and congratulate myself in the power and glory you 
have obtained in heaven and in earth, as a reward for 
having given your blood for the faith of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, so also I pray you, by the joy you felt in the 
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fiery furnace from which you escaped uohurt, that you 
will intercede with the divine Majesty that I may be 
liberated from the fiu'nace of affliction and tribulation, 
as far as it may accord with the divine will and with 
the good of my own soul. Oh, most glorious Saint 
Januarius, by the blood which issued from your pure 
veins when your head was cut oflf by the ungrateful and 
cruel president, Timotheus, I pray you to inspire me 
with an unshaken constancy and strength against all 
the temptations of the world, the devil, and the flesh ; 
and as your precious blood ' (kept in a bottle) * preserves 
this city from the devouring flames of Vesuvius, so, 
after death, may you preserve me from the inextin- 
guishable fires of hell, and make me worthy, by your 
mediation, of the eternal glories of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Amen.' ^ 

" Dear Zechariah, " Naples, April 15, 1826. 

** Your very interesting letter of the 14th of Slarch 
and David's of the 21st are both arrived. I feel very 
thankful to you for the particular accoimt of the money 
embarrassments of England, news of which has of coiu^e 
reached me in various shapes, but none in a way so 
exceedingly satisfactory. In truth, I have read over 
your letter two or three times in perfect astonishment 
at the small space in which you have contrived to give 
me so full a picture of such important events. I \nsh 
I possessed the same power of condensing the various 
matters that present themselves to me here ; my letters 

X 2 
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would be much more interesting, and much more useful 
to you. It gives me pleasure to think you find my 
lettei-s interesting notwithstanding, and I go on devoting 
to them all my disposable time. Three you have 
received since Christmas, and another to David must 
have met yours on the road. I care little about the 
miscarriage of the note from France, — it was written 
hastily, — and though I forget what it contained, I am 
quite sure it was of no consequence. I never trust any- 
thing to private hands that I care two straws about. 

** In my last to David I talked about translating for 
you the proclamation of the archbishop for the obser- 
vance of the holy year in Naples, but I find it too long^ 
so I will endeavour to give you a specimen or two of its 
character and spirit, witli an account of the whole 
matter. I would not take this trouble, but people are 
apt to say, when you talk of Catholicism, ' It is only the 
ignorant who think so and so; enlightened Catholics 
think differently." Here, then, is the opinion in print 
of an enlightened Catholic, a cardinal, an archbishop, 
and a prince, addressed to the large and populous city 
of Naples. Wlio shall say that we can have a fairer 
specimen of what is the existing state of opinion in 
the Catholic Church at this enlightened period ? 

" It sets out by saying, * that the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ has been in the past year like the full 
stream of a river making glad the city of God ' (Kome), 
* and the tribes of the Lord who were there assembled ' 
(begging pilgiims and idle vagabonds); Hhat it con- 
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verted barren fields into fruitful places^ changing the 
filthiness of the sons of Belial into the purity of the 
children of God ; that where sin had abounded grace did 
much more abound, and that torrents of divine mercy 
inimdated the face of the earth.' It goes on thus : ^ The 
supreme pontiflF, Leo XII. (the Pope), that fiEuthful 
dispenser of the divine mysteries, holding in his hands 
the keys of the kmgdom of heaven, and possessi/iig the 
power to bvnd and to unloose, conferred upon hvm by 
the eternal high priest, Jesus Christ, now extends this 
holy jubilee^ (which has wrought such wondrous effects 
in Rome) ^to all the Christian world, that during the 
next six months all the earth may rejoice in Grod, serve 
him with gladness, and come into his presence with 
exultation.' 

^^* We would not therefore, brethren, that you should 
be ignorant that we^ (that is, the Pope, the Church, and 
the Archbishop of Naples,) * have determined that this 
axicepted time and these days of salvation shall begin 
on the first Simday in the approaching Lent' He goes 
on describing what is to be done to obtain this grace. 
First, they are to confess to the priest, then to get 
absolution from any Chiurch censures, especially ex- 
communication, * which has delivered over the sinner 
into the hands of Satan, and has fixed upon him the 
curse of God, tvho binds in heaven that which the 
Churcli binds on earth.^ He states that the priest may 
commute other vows that penitents may have made for 
the observances of the holy year. These observances 

X 3 
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are as follows (the same as in Rome*) : The fom* prin- 
cipal churches in the city are to be visited fifteen times, 
the penitents chanting hymns and prayers in their 
way, or reflecting silently on tiie life of Christ and the 
Virgin Mary ; that they are to enter the churches on 
their knees, and say some dozens of 'Pater nosters' and 
'Ave Marias' at the different altars, with otiier pre- 
scribed prayers to different saints, which are set down 
in a little book (a specimen of which I gave in my last 
letter to David). He tells them that if they belong to 
societies it will be better to perform this penance in 
public procession, that^ reciting aloud in the streets 'the 
litanies of the saints,' the 'rosary,' and other prayers, 
they may spread around them an odour of piety, and 
that ' all who see the good work may glorify the Father 
which is in heaven.' To induce the people to make 
this public, showy, and noisy demonstration of their 
penitence, he tells them that one procession ahaU count 
for ten visits done aUme^ leaving to the individual to 
make the other five silently; and that two processional 
visits shall wipe off the whole score (due visite pro- 
cessionale basteranno a compiere interamente quest' 
opera ingiimte). 

"He instructs the priests to make known to the 
people how important is this pardon and remission f 

* In Home, as there was a whole ]rear to do it in, the prescribed 
quantity of work was double. The visits were thirty, but the ad- 
vantage of doing it in Rome made it worth the trouble, — the dty 
of God. 

f Afterwards obliterated. 
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of their sins, that it is, in facty ivhat Jesus Christ, the 
head of the Church, merited in the days of His flesh, 
and what He has continued to merit in the elect mem-- 
bers of His mystical body, in His virgin m/>ther, and the 
other savnts which constitute the infinite treasure of 
the ChurchJ* This merit, he tells them, vnll be 
applied by the Virgin Mary to all those who, from 
want of time or strength, are not able to pay the debts 
which, as sinners, they have contracted with divine 
justice ; so that though they may not be able to do the 
work (viz, the fifteen church visits), if they are ani- 
mated with a sincere spirit of penitence and a desire to 
pay the penalty of their guilt, they shall nevertheless 
enjoy the benefit of the jubilee. He concludes this 
part of his address by calling ^on Grod, the Father of 
mercies,' to cancel and blot out, through the means of 
this holy year, this year of jubilee, all the remains of 
sin and crime by which the faithfxil may be soiled, 
* that at their death they may not be plunged into the 
fire of Purgatory, which purifies the saints before they 
are received into the Kingdom of Heaven, where none 
spotted or blemished can enter.' 

« The rest of the address consists of general admoni- 
tions, amongst which are many excellent things, chiefly 
drawn from Holy Writ, but mixed up in every part 
with so much of the leaven of the Church as to become 
inefficacious and almost useless. The whole concludes 
thus: — 

** * Over all these things we are instructed to watch 
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and to insist in our pastoral admonitions by the Supbehe 
HiERABCH (the Pope) speaeii^o fbom the Thboke of 

BiGHTEOUSNESS, IN WHICH HE FILLS THE PLACE OF JeSUS 

Chbist (*/a la vece di Geau Chriato '); ' it is put in the 
plural, which gives it more strength, and the verb 
^fare^ is used instead of * etare^ so that it might be 
translated thus : *in which he performs all the offices 
of Jesus Chinst upon earthJ* * Wherefore we, by the 
means of, or through Jesus Christ* (observe how this 
follows), ^having full confidence in God and knowing 
your piety, hope that the word of the Lord will not 
return to Him void.' (The ordinary benediction con- 
cludes.) 

** * LuiGi, Cardinale Arcivescovo.' 

** * Napoli. Daio dal Nottro Palazzo ArchiTescovite, 
U25Geimajo,1826.*** 

^^ I have looked over this and carefully compared it with 
the original, and I believe I may give it conscien- 
tiously as a faithful epitome. The parts marked with 
asterisks are translated word for word. I think my 
time best occupied in setting down things — it is for 
you to make reflections on them. 

*^ Three things are obvious : 1st, the titles given to the 
POpCy and the poioei* assumed by him, — if not abso- 

* I would not push this too far ; but I think it is the cardinars 
intention to go as far as words will carry him. Star in vece is the 
usual expression for stand in the stead ; fare la vece seems to imply 
acting the character, and brings it as near the common people^s 
notion of Ood upon earth as possible. (Consult your Italian 
dictionary.) 
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lutely granting grace and salvation, certainly granting the 
accepted times, and extraordinary means of obtaining it; 

* concesso ' is the word used, the participle of the verb 

* concidei^e ' (to grant), * tempo accettevoli ' * giomi di 
Baluti^ literally * accepted time,' and * days of salvation;' 
2ndly, the doctrine of the mediation of the Virgin^ the 
merit of saints and the meidt of penitence; and 3rdly 
the importance attached to show and parade. This has 
always been the stronghold of the Church of Rome. 
But I confess I did not expect to see it set down so openly 
and impudently, and to see such a public calculation 
of the exact quantity of parade that was to stand in 
the place of devotion — in this enlightened age (as they 
say in the House of Commons). 

" In compliance with this requisition, the Lent, which 
is the time of preparation, being passed over, the visits to 
the churches have commenced. The king, queen^ and 
royal family, with all the oflScers of the court, set the 
example, parading the streets; in fact, chanting the 
required prayers, and fulfilling to the letter all the 
Pope's orders. (I was sorry to see an Englishman of 
rank amongst them.) Now the people are doing the 
processional as well as private visits in grand style. 
The churches they visit standing ^vide of each other, 
it is necessary they should pass the principal streets of 
the town, and, by a judicious contrivance, there is one 
place near the palace that they all must pass, which 
place is the very centre of movement for the foreigners 
as well as inhabitants, where of course the proces- 
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sions are the greatest possible impediment to busi* 
ness, and an interruption to people of all ranks, who 
are compelled to atop and see the ^good work;'' whether 
they glorify God in consequence, according to the arch- 
bishop's anticipation, I cannot say. Were a stranger to 
come out by sea to Naples, and come at once into the 
streets, what would be his astonishment I All these 
people, rich and poor, who were ouly a few weeks 
ago riding up and down in fantastic masks, pelting 
each other with sugar-plums, and rending the air 
with riot and confusion, are now not less fantastically 
chanting the litanies of the saints, and making the 
streets vocal with the sounds of penitence and prayer, 

^^ Those who belong to societies, and are privileged to 
do penance in the gross, go habited in a white dress, 
which covers them all over, leaving a hole only for their 
eyes. They look like walking ghosts ; they carry some- 
times a candle in their hand, and a cross is always paraded 
at the head of the procession^ There is a fugleman who 
calls over the names of the saints from St Denis to St 
Dunstan, and as every one is named the whole party 
sing in chorus, * Ora piv rwhiSy dwelling for a melan- 
choly length on the first syllable of wobis. My balcony 
overlooks the most fashionable street, the Chiaja, to 
the right and left for nearly a mile, and *Ora pro nobis' 
wakens me every morning at the earliest dawn. Un- 
happily I cannot join in the prayer. I cannot invoke St 
Peter, or St Paul, St Antonio, or St. Januarius to pray 
for me. I look over the heads of the devotees to the 
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beautiful Bay of Naples expanded before my window, 
and seek the object of my devotions wide of all their 
mummery. For some of their observances they seem to 
be able to twist something like authority from Scripture ; 
but for this of the intercession of saints, there is nothing 
except the single text, * the eflfectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much/ and that will not carry 
them far. But the want of Scripture authority is nothing 
to a Catholic He knows not Scripture, except as it is 
interpreted by the Councils and the Pope. The Chiurch 
is his authority, and whoever does not submit to this is 
a heretic and not a Christian^ and is consequently 
delivered over to the Devil 

"Besides the extraordinary drama of the holy year, 
the farce of the holy week is performed here nearly the 
same as in Rome, but they want the splendid theatre of 
St Peter's, and the inimitable acting of his Holiness the 
Pope. On Thursday, at eleven of our time, but about 
the sixteenth hour of the Italians, they have a regular 
biuial of Christ performed with wax figures and painted 
scenes. The altar is converted into a stage, and the 
whole is performed much as it would be done at a 
theatre. This takes place in all the churches, but it is 
considered best at the royal chapel. After the entomb- 
ment, the king washes the feet of twelve poor men, and 
the queen twelve poor women, and then their majesties 
wait upon them at table in the same way as the Pope 
does at the Vatican. A friend offered to take me, but 
I declined because I would not oflfend him by a want of 
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compliance with the various genuflexions to the altars and 
images. I contented myself with a little go in my own 
neighbourhood. My friends the monks of St. Pasquale 
are the men for my money ! They are most luxurious 
fellows, and they do it all with a taste and dexterity 
that is quite enchanting. By a little contrivance and 
invention they made an immense deal of their small 
space, and you saw them winding round in their pro- 
cession to the tomb through a circuitous path above the 
altar, which path was hidden (that is the ladder and 
steps of which it was composed) from the eye by well 
painted pasteboard clouds, much as they would do it at 
Sadler's Wells. "V^Tien the body was deposited in the 
tomb, the superior came down into the centre of the 
church, and washed the feet of his brethren, and giving 
each of them a hug he dismissed them, and the cere- 
monies of the day were at an end. There was certainly 
nothing like humility in the way in which this was 
done. He is a good, fat^ haughty-looking fellow, and 
the exertion of going on his knees, laden as he was with 
robes, made him *sudare com' un porco,' that is * sweat 
like a pig.' This is an expression very common in an 
Italian's mouth, even with ladies, but it does not sound 
very well in English. At the moment the body was 
laid in the tomb all the bells throughout the town 
ceased ringing. Coaches were ordered to quit the 
streets ; all was still as death until the hour of the 
resurrection, which they make (I do not know how they 
calculate) to be eleven o'clock on Saturday. During 
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this time the people pai*ade the streets in black, and as 
it is every good Catholic's duty to visit seven churches, 
and kneel down before seven painted sepulchres, the 
streets are pretty full and the Toledo becomes a fashion- 
able parade. At eleven on Saturday they perform the 
Resurrection. 

" The church is previously darkened, and a curtain 
drawn before the altar. The priests and the choir 
chant the litanies of the saints until all is got ready ; 
when, at the sound of a little bell, the curtain suddenly 
drops, and a pasteboard figure is seen rising from the 
tomb. At this moment the guns from the castle are 
fired, and guns of every description, with squibs, crackers, 
and all sorts of fireworks are let off, which joining 
with the most vociferous bells they can put in action 
make a noise that would almost wake the dead This 
resurrection is differently performed, according to the 
different taste of the monks or priests that r^ulate it 
At St Ferdinando (the most fSEishionable church), a wax 
figure only was displayed placed upon the altar. Here 
the height of the entertainment consisted in suddenly 
turning darkness into light They had contrived to have 
thick curtains at every window, which shut them up 
completely, so that when I entered the door I stumbled 
over the feet of the kneeling congregation : in an instant 
all were drawn, and a blaze of sunlight let in that 
seemed almost supernatural, the choir, at the same 
moment, changing from notes of grief to notes of joy. 
I am \villing, no one more willing, to lend myself to any- 
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thiDg that makes an impression on the imagination, and 
am ready at all times to wander into the regions of 
poetry and romance, but in matters of devotion I cannot 
away with these things. I cannot tolerate the scene 
shiftei* and machinist in the house of prayer, nor acting 
puppets on the altar of Gtod. The four bare walls of a 
Scotch presbyterian meeting-house inspire in my mind 
more devotion than all the splendour of St Peter's. 
The peasant too in the moimtains thanking Qrod for his 
humble meal is to me a more interesting sight than the 
Italian contadino kissing the wayside cross, or bowing 
down to the image of the Virgin, though the cross be of 
gold and the Virgin covered with jewels. These images 
of the Virgin, by the way, in lull dress, are very funny 
things ; I saw one of them carried in procession the other 
day at the Vomero. She had a hooped petticoat of white 
satin, flounced and furbelowed in the fashion of Queen 
Anne, a good handsome wig of flaxen hair falling in 
loose curls over her shoulders, chains of gold and pearls 
hung in profusion roimd her neck, and her head was 
ornamented with a brilliant and splendidly decorated 
crown. There is a fashion for Virgin Marys as well as 
for everything else, and the costume of Queen Anne is 
quite the rage for Naples and its neighbourhood. All the 
most popular and favourite Virgins are dressed in this 
style. But I must tell you why this fine lady came out 
on Easter Day in full dress. You will hardly believe me 
when I tell you — in truth, I can hardly believe the evi- 
dence of my senses when I see these things — she was 
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brought out in company with her friend St. John to 
meet another figure of our Saviour, which came tottering 
on the shoulders of another set of men from the place of 
the entombment They met m the centre of the village, 
when St. John and the Virgin made as fine a bow as 
they could, and all the people set up a shout of joy ; 
guns were fired, squibs and crackers let oflf, and every 
symptom displayed of the most extravagant delight. 
The images now joined company and tottered oflf in 
procession together to a very pretty little church, where 
they were arranged round the pulpit, and a sermon 
was preached to as attentive an audience as ever I saw 
assembled. Unhappily, I could not get at much of the 
matter of it ; for the priest, to suit his hearers, spoke the 
li/ngudccia of the Neapolitans, which is about as much 
like Italian as the Lancashire dialect is like English, or 
the barbarous jargon of the Limousin like French. 

** I had a bit of a brush the other day with the little 
wafer god, which is so constantly paraded through the 
streets of Naples that one cannot help crossing its path. 
The little bell which announces it is a sign for me to get 
up in some porch till it has passed, because though I 
never choose to pull oflf my hat to it, yet I never inten- 
tionally put myself in the way of insulting it Un- 
luckily in this case I came suddenly upon it just as it 
returned to the church, and all the people were kneeling 
round the church door. They called out to me to go 
on my knees, or at least to pull off my hat, and it was 
some seconds before I could see any street to get out of 
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the way. ^lien it was over, an ill-looking fellow came 
up to me, and told me in very good Italian that a similar 
insult would, in better ages of the Church, have cost me 
my life. I took no notice but went on my way. 

** This is the last letter I hope to write on these dis- 
gusting subjects. The trees are bursting into leaf, the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and my wander- 
ings will soon begin. I avoid, for a reason that will be 
obvious to you, sajdng anything about myself in this 
letter ; but I will write in my next a full and particular 
account of myself, my plans, and intentions; for the 
present, I can only say that I hope to be in England in 
the latter end of the summer. 

** On the evening of Holy Thursday, when the churches 
were darkened and the holy sepulchres only lighted up, 
I went my rounds, not like the Neapolitans who make it 
a religious duty (the king and royal fEonily go on foot, 
as well as the rest of the people), but merely as a matter 
of curiosity and observation. In St. Ferdinando, I do 
not know why, besides the sepulchre, there was a repre- 
sentation, very well contrived, of Jesus Christ driving 
the buyers and sellers out of the Temple. The figures 
were painted on board and cut out, so that some were 
advanced before the others, and parties were made 
coming down a grand flight of steps, at the top of which 
you saw into the Temple, which the recess over the altar 
enabled them to show to a great depth, and by a judi- 
cious contrivance of the light, the whole was made very 
eflfective. The subject puzzled the people, and, though 
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a trifling thing, seems to imply their ignorance of the 
Scriptures. A decently di-essed man asked me to explain 
it to him, which I did, and I had immediately an 
audience round me. I did not know before that I had got 
so much Italian. The darkness prevented the timidity 
which often interferes with my attempts at talking, and 
my foreign accent and expressions gave an interest to 
the thing. I gave them a complete history of the whole 
scene. 

" I believe I told you with what zest the people return 
to meat-eating after the long fast of Lent. If the still, 
tranquil, philosophic Romans displayed so much joy at 
their liberty regained, how much more the Neapolitans I 
The markets are crowded with people on the Saturday, 
preparing for the morrow's feast Sides of beef and veal, 
borne on men's shoulders, push you from your path, and 
you are greased all over without remorse or apology. 
The days of Fat are come ! this is the answer for every- 
thing. Every article of fat and flesh is gilded, illumi- 
nated, and covered with flowers ; eating, or providing to 
eat> is for some days the whole business of life with 
people of all conditions; and the meat itself seems to 
have a greasy consciousness that its lost dignity is re- 
stored, and in the midst of the noise and confusion that 
reign makes its voice heard, crying out, *Come, eat 
me ! ' There oxefestaa on Easter Monday and Tuesday 
in the neighbourhood of Naples, to which the people go, 
like our Greenwich fair ; not to run down the hill, not to 
dance, not to see shows ; no, merely to sit on the grass, 
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and eat things which have been forbidden for forty days. 
Whether, if let alone, these assemblies would terminate 
in more riot and confusion than attend the English fairs, 
it is impossible to say, because order is kept by the 
strong arm of power : parties of armed police parade the 
groimd, and thread the crowd so completely that they 
are never out of sight. Something of religion, too, is 
made to mix up with this celebration of the resiurrection 
of oiu* Saviour ; a church stands open in the centre of 
the village, and the people on their arrival go and bow 
down before the altar. Priests, too, are seen mingling 
with the people, and joining in the festivities of the 
day. 

** It may seem like affectation, but I can assure you 
it is not, that I cannot recollect the exact point of the 
pictiu*e of Cymbeline. I cannot recollect whether I 
made lachimo touch the arm of Imogen, whethar (he) 
was actually taking off the bracelet, or only contempla- 
ting it 

"T. U." 

**The accuracy of the translation of those parts put 
between asterisks I can answer for ; the rest is my own 
idea of the meaning and spirit of the thing, and must 
be judged of only as far as it conesponds with the trans- 
lated part." 

" I have just seen the miracle, and will tell you about 
it in my next." 
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" Dear David, " Naples, May 6, 1826. 

*^ This letter comes in turn to you, though, being a 
letter of mere business, it ought by rights to be directed 
to Zechariah. My last, dated April the 15th, I hope he 
has received ; and I put the word hope, not as sure and 
certain, for were it opened in the Pope's dominions, I 
am sure it would not have been allowed to pass. One 
to Raimbach on the 1 1th, and one to Mr. Vine on the 
18th, as they were written 'without oflfence to pigs or 
poultry,' or * any wish to harm the butter,' I conclude 
have come to hand. My list is now diminished to Agar 
and Etty ; and they hang heavily on my conscience. 
But when you consider that I maintain a correspondence 
with three or four friends in Bome, besides what I do 
for London, you will not be disposed to accuse me of 
idleness or negligence. 

" I fear it will seem to you like trifling, that I should 
not yet be able to say when I return; my wish is that it 
should be the latter end of the summer, and that I 
should come prepared for a winter campaign in London. 
I should have been setting off now, but for a bit of 
advice that Wilkie gave me, and which coming from 
him, who knows the world so well, and who under- 
stands so exactly w at to do for the best, is certainly 
worth attending to. He seemed to feel regret that 
everything I was doing liere should remain behind 
me, and he recommended me by all means, as I had 
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staid so long, to stay still longer ; that is, time enough 
to paint one or two little pictures to bring home and 
exhibit in London. He seemed to think the novelty of 
the thing might lead to a source of employment that 
would be both agreeable and profitable. This advice 
was given while two cabinet pictures of local subjects 
stood on the easel before him. There was no speculation 
about what I might be able to do. He saw the pictures 
done, and took them as the groimd and foundation of 
his advice. This then is what prindpaUy detains me, 
but as this is a matter of loss and expenditure, rather 
than immediate profit^ I am obliged to go on at the same 
time with some portraits, which indeed I had previously 
engaged to do. You now know exactly how I stand, 
and you must do me the justice to suppose that if I am 
kept longer away from the object of my interest and my 
hopes, it is not mere indecision, but a legitimate pursuit 
of a proposed end. I do not wish anybody but Saim- 
bach to know whose advice I am acting on, or indeed 
for what object I am staying. People form such foolish ' 
and unreasonable expectations when things are talked 
of, that I would rather my concerns were left in entire 
silence. 

" I shall send to Zechariah by next post a cheque on 
Ransom and Morland for a hundred pounds, drawn by 
Sir Bichard F. Acton, and payable to Zechariah for me. 
I ought not to say I feel pride at sending this money to 
London a<? the savings from my labour ; I ought rather 
to say I feel thankfulness and gratitude to God who has 
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given me the health and power to do it. I have not 
been idle; while in health I can truly say I have 
laboured from the rising of the sun until its going down, 
and my labour has been attended with success. If I 
can send fifty pounds more before I return, and still 
keep enough for travelling expenses, I shall be truly 
happy, as that will repay the sum I drew from the funds 
for the expenses of my excursion. All this, however, is 
a health calculation. I will not reckon chickens before 
they are hatched. I may be thron^n off my legs again 
by fever, or struck down by any one of the thousand ills 
that lie waiting round the path of man, and in this 
country of fevers and volcanoes seem to be armed 
against him in double rank and file. 

" I will give you a list of the different pictures done 
by me here, which for a slow timid man (and such I am 
and ever shall be) you will say is tolerably welL Two 
heads, the size of Mr. Joseph's portrait, of Dr. Quin and 
an Irish gentleman who had been tutor to some of the 
Actons. These were both done for Sir Kichard and are 
hanging in his cabinet. A group of four children, with 
a donkey and a dog, Vesuvius and Pompeii in the back- 
ground ; this picture is about the size of Wilkie's * Dis- 
training for Kent' It was done for Sir Hichard Acton, and 
presented by him to the children's mother, the Baroness 
Dackenhausen, on her festa day (birthday, or rather 
saint's day). A portrait of a handsome young Bussian 
nobleman, Coimt Mengden (?). A portrait of the 
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Countess Etroff, daughter to the Russian Prince Kutu- 
soflf, of military memory. A portrait of Captain Parker, 
of the British navy. The three last are head sizes. 
Two cabinet pictures of local subjects for Sir Hichard 
Acton, and intended by him to be ultimately trans- 
planted into his house in Shropshire, as recollections of 
the delights of Naples. One represents a young fisher- 
man playing on the mandoline, while a girl is listening 
to him and spinning (the ordinary employment of the 
women), his dog is nestling close to the girl's feet» and 
there is a little basket of choice fish, which he has 
brought as a regcdoy and which will be dressed for 
supper as soon as the sun is down. An extended view 
of the bay and city of Naples forms the background. 
This is intended to show the working-dress and em- 
ployments of the people. The other is the evening of a 
festa, and represents a young girl in her holiday dress, 
waiting with anxious expectation the coming of her 
lover ; she has a basket of grapes in her hand, and the 
signal of the appointment (two green boughs crossed) is 
seen at her feet. The background represents the town 
of Castellamare with the surrounding hills. A little 
study of a girl bathing, bought by Jlr. Woodbum, the 
well-known English picture-dealer. These are all 
finished and delivered. I, besides this, began the por- 
trait of the reigning Duke of Lucca, a prince of the 
House of Bourbon. But royalty and I did not set our 
horses together very well ; I scolded him for his bad 
behaviour, and I suppose he took it in dudgeon, for the 
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portrait has never got beyond a second painting. In 
addition to this, I have painted a very careful copy of a 
beautiful little picture of Correggio in the royal collection, 
for which (that is, for the original) Woodbum says he 
would be happy to give two thousand pounds. I hope 
I may sell the copy for something handsome if I get it 
safe to London. Besides painting these pictures I have 
made rather an extended series of sketches of landscape 
scenery, which I may make something of in the way of 
publication on my return (secret). If you add to this a 
series of sketches of groups as subjects for pictures, and 
a variety of drawings in ladies' albums, you will form 
some idea of my twelvemonth's labour (I have been just 
a year at Naples). 

" I have now in hand the old General Acton and the 
baroness his wife (Sir Bichard's grandfather and grand- 
mother), and (nearly completed) a portrait of Sir 
Richard himself, these last are half-lengths. And I 
have engaged to do the Austrian ambassador and his 
\vife, who is the most beautiful woman in Naples ; and 
the painting of whom, both on account of her beauty 
and rank, would be a feather in the cap of any painter, 
be he who he may." 

Here the sheet is cut off. On the end of the letter 
(apparently relating to the novel of " The Last Man "), 
(inter) " view I went on ^vith her pretty well. I had 
heard so much of Lord B}Ton from Lady Blessington 
(who is no mean observer), that I could trace out the 
resemblance to the fictitious lord. But do you not 
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think she haa missed her object entirely in all the re- 
maining part^ She should have detained her last man 
long enough within the walls of Constantinople for the 
plague to have begun its work of destruction^ and he 
should then have been made to wander alone over a 
dead or dying world. Pestilence and death would then 
have had their full effect on the mind^ and, if done with 
poetic feeling, the picture might have been wrought up 
to a pitch of terrific grandeur that would hflve gained 
for the authoress a lasting reputation.'' 

« Dear Zechariah, •* Naples, May 12tli, 1826. 

" You herewith receive the cheque I promised in my 
last to David* Sir Richard has writt^i Dr. Uwins by 
mistake ; but it will, of course, make no difference, as 
the money will be paid to the bearer of the cheque. 

"Now for the first time do I feel E 's burden 

lifted off my shoulders 1 It has come late, but I am 
grateful it has come at last. Nobody but myself knows, 
or will ever know, the half of my sufferings on account 
of that unfortunate suretyship. 

" I hope you received a long letter dated the 15 th of 
April, and David one announcing this, dated 6th of May. 
I have much to write again both to you and him when 
I can get a little time. I wish to give you a particular 
account of the miracle of the liquefying of St Gennaro's 
blood, which I saw on the evening of the day I wrote to 
David, as well as many other Neapolitan customs, which 
may amuse you ; but I have lately had so much to do 
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in the writing way, and I have been so put about by 
moving from my lodgings and other things, that I have 
not got my mind in a state to sit down to it. 
" Write, if you please^ directly you receive this. 

" Yours ever, 

** Thomas Uwiks." 

" To tbe care of Dr. Quin, 

Palazzo Stxongoli; Naples.** 



'* Naples, Saturday, 
" Dear David, May 13th, 1826. 

" You will think I mean to ruin you with postage, 
and to torment you with unnecessary and barren letters, 
but sending lOOL to London is a matter of no small 
interest with me, and I wish to surromid the thing with 
all the checks over which I can have any command. 
Our English post-days are Thursday and Saturday, so 
that it was only the day before yesterday that I put the 
letter in the post containing a draught on Bansom and 
IVIorland, as I had promised; what delays the letters 
find on the road I know not, or whether they are de- 
livered to you in the same order in which they are sent 
out ; if so, Zech will have received his letter two days 
before you receive this. 

" So much for the business of the thing. For the 
rest of the transaction, a word or two. My pictures 
being finished. Sir Richard Acton invited to dinner the 
party who happened to be stanng in his house at Cas- 
tellamare, where they were planned and commenced. 
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The party consisted of some distinguished Italians and 
Germans, and amongst them was Ponta, the poet and 
improvisatore, who, as soon as the cloth was removed, 
addressed a poem al improvise to Sir Eichard, of which 
I and my pictures were the subject. This sort of com- 
pliment, you will say, does not go for much ; but at any 
rate it is a pleasant way of finishing a professional com- 
mission, and it gets over the awfiil moment of paying in 
a way that is very agreeable to my feelings. He after- 
wards asked a distinguished party, at which I was not 
present, consisting of ambassadors and diplomatists, who 
all expressed themselves much pleased with the pictures, 
and one (the young Due de Richelieu) said the portraits 
were equal to Lawrence, at the same time pronoimcing 
Lawrence the first portrait-painter in Europe. This 
may be foolish enough, but I have reason to think him 
sincere. I was not present^ and his judgment might 
have been displayed as well in finding fault as praising. 
With Lawrence's style of painting he must be acquainted, 
as there is a portrait of his uncle, the late duke, painted 
by him. 

" You must not suppose from these statements that I 
am flourishing in fashionable society. That I am not 
fit for such society is a truth that I have not now to 
learn. My shy and retired habits render me a cipher 
at the tables of the great. The ready action and the 
ready word that are necessaiy to support the business 
and keep up the conversation of the dinner table and 
(Irawingroom always fail me. I am feeble and impo- 
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tent in English, nothing at aJl in French, and less than 
nothing in Italian ; on my merits as an artist, and I hope 
I may say on my respectability as a man, my success 
must depend. It is curious that my two friends here, 
the two persons to whom I owe everything, are as 
remarkable for the possession of all these fascinating 
qualities as I am for wanting them. Dr. Quin, who has 
been to me a brother, is one of the most accomplished 
and fascinating men in existence. There is not a party 
of rank, talent^ or fashion, that would be thought com- 
plete were he omitted. He is gay without buflfoonery, 
witty without punning, and always pleasing without 
appearing to make an effort to please. I have seen him 
in the most trying situations, and I never saw him for a 
moment at fault. And with it all he is a man of deep 
feeling and solid character ; I love him from my heart : 
he has been to me the kindest friend that man can be 
to his fellow-man. My other great supporter, Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, is a character so well knowTi to all the world 
that I need say little about him. With a head crammed 
full of the deepest learning, and a memory that makes 
him a living dictionary of classic lore, he has all the fun 
of a schoolboy. His style of wit is so singular that I 
can give you no example of it in a letter. 

"The strangest combinations, the most unheard-of 
images, the most ludicrous associations, are constantly 
bubbling up in the fountain of his mind, and are all let 
off to his company, be they who they may, in a way that 
takes strangers by surprise and makes them wonder 
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where they are. I have seen a regular Scotch doctor, 
who had prepared all his gravity to be introduced to the 
learned Grecian Gell, perfectly demolished by the first 
word ; and so thoroughly astounded as not to be able 
to recover himself during the whole interview. This 
strange compound of fun and kindheartedness has been 
my great friend, and I have told you so much of his 
character, as well as of Quin% that you may form the 
amusing combination in your own mind of your dull 
stupid brother forming one in such a trio. 

**I will write in a post or two o( the Neapolitan 
miracle and other things, which are crowding up before 
me much faster than I can set them down. For the 
present I can only apologise for the emptiness of this 
and of my last I write now in a great hurry to save the 
post I am delighted to hear your children are going 
on well at school ; pray let me have more accounts of 
them and of everything else that interests or concerns 
you. Bemember me kindly to Jane, great and small, 
and to James and Henry. A sailor (an English officer) 
came into a tratoina% where I was dining, the other 
day, and as he passed me said to his companion (not 
thinking me English), * That old fellow dines every day 
in that corner.' 

" It was Mr. Cecil who was so surprised the first time 
he was called an old gentleman, but you see it comes on 
me in a ruder way. 

" It is no use to disguise the truth ; when I get back, 
your childi-en will be men and women, and I shall be 
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an * old fellow ' tottering on the verge of the grave, if I 
do not fall into it by the way. 

"Still I have not >vritten to Agar. It is no joke 
writing letters from Italy, particularly to an artist. 
Assure him, if you see him, of my kindest remembrance. 
Mr. Baimbach and Sir. Vine I hope have received 
written assurances that they are not forgotten ; and I 
would not wish Mr. Eoflfe to think, though I have never 
been able to write to him, that I have forgotten him, his 
family, or concerns. If Alfred goes on with his etching 
I dare say I shall have to employ him when I get back. 
Tell Boffe, if you see him, that a letter from him, if he 
have time to write, would be very acceptable to me. 

"T. UwiNS." 

"Letters of the 6th, 11th, and 13th, I conclude you 
have received. 

" Dear Zechariah, " Naples, May 25 th, 1826. 

" The present melancholy state of the manufacturing 
counties of England, accounts of which we have eveiy 
day in the papers, must occupy every mind with such 
powerful and absorbing interest, that ear will scarcely be 
found for my Neapolitan tales. But my memory is so 
little retentive, that unless I set down things as they 
pass before me, I begin even myself to doubt their 
reality, especially when those things open up a system 
of knavery on the one hand and credulity on the other 
that seems in the present state of the world hardly 
credible. 
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" I went to the chiirch of Santa Chiara (Saint Claire) 
on St. Gennaro's or St Januarius's day, to see the lique- 
f}nng of the saint's blood, which the people say is a 
standing miracle, expressly performed to maintain in its 
full vigour the £Edth of the inhabitants of Naples. The 
sides of the church were crowded by the populace when 
I arrived, but the centre was kept clear by soldiers, who 
made way for me as a foreigner to pass up near the 
altar, where seats were arranged for the strangers, and 
where I found most of the travelling English, as well as 
French, Russians, and Italians from the provinces. The 
image of the saint, within the silver head of which is 
the real skull, was brought from the cathedral in the 
morning, and was placed at one side of the altar. On 
the left hand, separated from the rest of the people, 
were arranged about one hundred old women, descend- 
ants from the family of the saint or from his nurse. 
These are privileged people, and claim a great share in 
the ceremony. After sitting some hours, the music from 
a temporary orchestra began playing very sweetly, and 
there appeared at the door the commencement of the 
procession. All the monks from all the different mo- 
nasteries of Naples, bearing their different banners, 
passed with slow and solemn step up the centre of the 
church, bowing one and all as they approached the 
image. Then came other images of saints, male and 
female, to the amount of forty, borne on men's shoulders, 
every one in its turn stopping before their chief and 
patron at the altar. A priest stood on the steps to do 
homage to each of these worthy silver-wigged person- 
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ages, and while he shook incense under their noses, the 
old women hailed them with screams of welcome, making 
a discord in the church which could only be permitted 
to St. Gennaro's relatives. 

Then followed nobles and state officers and all the 
distinguished pei-sonages of the court and the city in 
their dresses of state, and last of all, at the end of 
a procession which occupied at least an hour, came 
the thing which was the heart and soul and spirit of 
the whole matter, the thing by which and on account 
of which all the puppets had been put in motion, the 
blood of the saint It was carried under a splendid 
canopy, and surrounded by every circumstance that 
could make it imposing. I wish Mr. Canning could 
have been there; it would have done his heart good 
to have seen his enlightened friends, gentle and simple, 
churchmen, noblemen, and plebeians, all falling down 
on their knees in humble adoration as this precious 
relic was paraded before their eyes. A present deity 
could hardly have produced a greater sensation. At 
length it reached the altar, and was placed by the hands 
of the cardinal archbishop opposite to the image of the 
saint Some persons, and amongst them some English, 
of which number I contrived to be, were admitted 
within the altar, and formed a crowd close round the 
precious object of all this ceremony. The cr3'stal was 
taken out of the splendidly decorated vase and shown to 
the people; it contained some brown matter that looked 
like congealed oil, and after sundry turnings before the 
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light and sundry kissings of the devout, accompanied by 
the loud and piercing screams of the before mentioned 
old women, who called in no very el^ant or gentle 
terms on their saintly relative to keep his promise, and 
who, impatient of delay, at length raised their voices to 
a shriek that seemed to rend asimder the church itself, 
the stuff began to spread ; and as the archbishop turned 
it round it ran in two distinct streams on the side of the 
glass. At this moment the ringing of a little bell 
announced to the people that the miracle was accom- 
plished. The old women gave the key-note, and sounds 
of joy and gladness filled the air ; every foce beamed 
with delight, and the people went away to their homes 
praising their patron saint, and rejoicing in this fresh 
assurance of his continued protection. 

''As a mere matter of ceremony and picturesque 
parade, this was a very amusing scene, quite as 
splendid as any of the Pope's puppet-shows at the 
theatre of St. Peter's, and even better and more agree- 
ably arranged. The churchmen of Naples understand 
something of picturesque effect It took place near the 
twenty-fourth hour, just as the sun was setting, after a 
fine spring day. The partial darkness which began to 
come over the church, gave to the lights which the pro- 
cessioners bore all their value, and the solemn step of 
the bare-footed monks left us time to observe the ex- 
pression of their countenances as they passed before us 
in the twilight gloom. I made one phrenological obser- 
vation, which accords so much with my theory of monk- 
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hood, that I could not help remarking it to a friend. 
The organ of self-esteem was monstrously prominent, 
and in some instances (especially amongst the begging 
and more austere orders) it was discoverable to an excess 
that I have never seen in .any other class of men. I 
happened to be present at a very favourable exhibition. 
The people had got hold of some prophecy which 
threatened destruction to the city of Naples this year, 
and they hung, in consequence, with an increased in- 
terest on this miracle. Had the stuff shown any reluct- 
ance in nmning, they would all have been in despair. 
But it melted particularly soon, and this auspicious in- 
dication gave rise to the most extravagant joy. I dined 
the next day with an eminent English Catholic, who 
(knowing I had been there), was most anxious to assure 
me that neither he nor any Catholics of his rank credited 
the miracle. * It was done,' he said, * for the people.' 
But is not this a most degrading confession ? I should 
have thought him more consistent, had he asserted his 
belief in it 

** My servant, when I returned from the church, was 
very curious to know the effect the miracle had had 
on me. He is a fine intelligent youth — the best servant 
I ever had in any country ; but he had begun to suspect 
that I was not a good Catholic, because he had found 
me painting on some of their Church festas, which he 
considered profanation. 

" A conversation was brought on, which led to an 
exposition of my notions, that perfectly astonished the 

VOL. I. z 
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boy. I told him I was of the Christian Apostolical 
Churchy which existed before the invention of popes and 
cardinals, saints or madonnas ; that I considered Popery 
a schism in that Church, and that I looked on all its 
observances as human inventions, unauthorised by the 
word of God. Unhappily, I had no Italian Bible, and 
it was in vain that I translated to him passages from 
the English one, which he evidently considered as an 
English fiftbrication. The boy came back upon me the 
next day; he told me he had a relative who was a 
servant in the palace of the archbishop, and whom he 
had been consulting about what I had said. This man 
told him there existed no written word of God ; that the 
Church contained within itself the whole of Christian 
doctrine, and the mouths of its ministers were the 
vehicle of communication to the people ; that the Pope 
was the regular successor of St. Peter; that he stood 
in the place of Jesus Christ upon earth; that Jesus 
Christ had Himself said on him He would found His 
Church, and that England, with its Bible societies, was 
one of the gates of hell that He prophesied should not 
prevail against it. I smiled at the neatness with which 
the youth had got his story, and here let the matter 
rest Until I can get an Italian Bible I can do nothing 
Avith them; and even then, imless it were printed in 
Rome, and issued from the library of the Vatican, it 
would not be believed. 

" The Feast of Pentecost is again come, which reminds 
me that I have been a year at Naples. I went out 
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again to see the festa of the Madonna del Arco ; it was 
not so numerously attended this year, on account of the 
penance having been commuted for the observances of 
the Anno Santo or Jubilee ; but there were a sufficient 
number of devotees to make the sight most distressing. 
There was one woman who kept her tongue so steadily 
to the groimd, that she seemed almost choked when she 
got up to the altar, and it was a long while before she 
could speak her requests ; but when she did regain her 
speech she made amends for her long silence ; she held 
by the railing that surrounds the madonna, and invoked 
her aid with shrill and piercing shrieks that continued 
for a quarter of an hour, and chilled the blood to hear 
them. One family brought up a poor deformed child, 
and by their way of presenting him to the madonna, 
they seemed to have the most confident hope that a 
miracle would be worked in his fiEivour, No miracle 
was, however, effected. 

*^ How the £Edth of these poor people is kept up in the 
wonder-working power of this madonna, I cannot con- 
ceive. There were two fitt, well-fed priests sitting in 
the church, encouraging the exertions of the penitents 
and receiving their tribute, which was presented in 
various shapes. One source of profit is a regular shop 
for the sale of prints of the Virgin in the very centre 
of the church. These prints the people make into a 
sort of standard, which they decorate with boughs and 
flowers and carry home in triumph. The processions 
of the families returning home when their penance is 
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over, dressed and decorated with Bacchanalian oma- 
mentSy is really a very pretty sight. I have made 
several sketches of it, and enriched my collection with 
many excellent objects for pictures. The Neapolitans, 
with all their faults, are so remarkably good-natured 
and so ready to be pleased, that their festas are the 
prettiest things imaginable; these little gaieties are 
entered into with heart and spirit, and the whole scene 
gets an animation very different from the sullen contests 
and coarse riots of an English fair. 

^<To make you well understand the nature of the 
miracle which I described in the b^inning of this letter, 
I should tell you the tradition respecting the blood in 
the bottle. When old Saint January was beheaded, his 
nurse, who got mingled in the crowd, and approached 
very near the place of execution, gathered up some of 
the blood of the saint, which she most sacredly pre- 
served. From the moment she became possessed of this 
precious ti^easure her house was distinguished from all 
other houses at Pozzuoli, the town where he was be- 
headed ; and soon it spread abroad that she was under 
the immediate protection of some superior power. The 
people of Benevento, who had the body of the saint, 
hearing the wonderful stories that were told at Pozzuoli, 
were determined to put the thing to the proof, and they 
had the head of the saint conveyed there, supposing (I 
do not know why) that if the old woman's bottle really 
contained the saint's blood some sympathy would be 
manifested when they were brought together. The 
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event turned out as they expected ; as soon as the head 
approached the bottle, the blood, which was before diy, 
began to bubble up with a lively joy, as much as to 
say, *How d'ye do?' A treasure like this was not to be 
allowed to remain in the cottage of an old woman. 
The dty of Naples took possession of it ; and to this 
precious possession the town owes its preservation from 
the destructive fires of Vesuvius. While alive, on one 
tremendous eruption of the mountain, the saint stopped, 
by his personal presence, a flood of burning lava that 
was making its way to Naples, for which cause he was 
chosen as patron saint of the city, and on which account 
prayers much longer and much more fervent are ad- 
dressed to him than to any other saint in the calendar. 
You will perceive by this story in what consists the 
cream of the joke, and why all the procession that I de- 
scribed to you takes place before the bubbling miracle 
can be performed. The image of the saint has the real 
skull within it; and it is not till the blood is brought 
in contact with this skull that the wonderful sympathy 
is displayed which gives life to the inhabitants of 
Naples, and perpetually renewed assurance of saintly 
countenance and protection. 

"I have devoted more space than it may seem to 
deserve to this precious piece of Church mummery ; but 
I do think it of consequence that these things should be 
known. \Miat are we to think of a Chmxh that has 
recourse to such expedients to keep up its power over 
the minds of the people ? and how cautious ought we tq 
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be of allowing any increase of power to a body that lives 
and moves and has its being in a lie 1 

*'They have some singular observances here with 
regard to death. The dead person is carried open on a 
bier to the church, dressed up in his robes of life, his 
face painted, and on some occasions a bunch of flowers 
in his hand ; when it is necessary to bury the body im- 
mediately, a wax representation is substituted instead of 
the real person, but it is made so like death, that all 
the people seem willingly to deceive themselves into the 
belief that it is so. Over this wax image the funeral 
service is performed, though the body may have been 
buried some days before. In cases of royal and elevated 
personages, the empty carriage of the deceased goes to 
the church, to inquire whether the person has any more 
need of it, and a formal message is brought^ by the priest 
in attendance, to the coachman, to say that he may go 
home, as his master chooses to remain in the church. In 
families of middle life, when a person is declared beyond 
hope, the relations leave him to the priests, and as soon 
as death takes place they all quit the house. The body 
is carried off by strangers in masks to Hie church, and 
thence to the outskirts of the town, when it is delivered 
over to the men who take it to the Campo Santo. 

" I understand there are two young Genevese clergy- 
men here, and I am endeavouring to get acquainted 
with them. By a letter from Rome, which was intended 
to introduce them here, I learn it is their wish to try at 
something like religious instruction in this place ; but 
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how and in what way they propose giving it, I am at 
a loss to conceive. Every book is strictly prohibited 
that would have a chance of opening people's eyes ; and 
the newspapers are allowed to say nothing but the 
commonplaces of the theatre and the court 

" My curiosity was excited the other day by a fire in 
the streets, on which I saw much good and valuable fur- 
niture heaped and consumed. The bystanders told me 
it was the household furniture of a man who had died 
of consumption. This is the custom of the place. 
Should they bum the goods of everyone who dies of 
consumption in England and Scotland, it would bring 
something into the pockets of the upholsterers.'' 

" Casa IVIaggiore, 
'^Dear Zechariah, August 30tb, 1826. 

^^ Recollecting that I caused you some uneasiness this 

time last year by not writing, I seize the first moment 

that has presented itself for a long while, to tell where I 

am and what I am doing. I am then at this moment 

at a very pretty little town on the banks of the Po, 

which you will find in your map between Mantua and 

Parma. Though again north of the Apennines, I am 

not yet on my way home. To tell you of the circuit I 

have made, and to describe the things I have seen, will 

be quite impossible in this hasty letter, written under 

no favourable circumstances ; I ^vill, therefore, content 

myself with telling you the cause of it, and this will 

enable me to separate my private business and feelings 
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from what I may have to say of the country I have 
passed over. When I last wrote to you I was hard at 
work at Naples, little thinking of taking such a giro. 
Sir Sichard Acton had prepared a room in his country 
house for me, and I had just received letters both from 
him and my Mend the baroness (his aunt) urging me to 
come to spend the summer at Castellamare with them. 
This I should assuredly have done, but I became ac- 
quainted with an English gentleman, who purchased of 
me the copy from Correggio, which I mentioned in one 
of my letters. This gentleman came to me one day and 
said he was going to Venice, and if I would go with him 
I should have a place in his carriage free of any expense. 
I wanted to go to Venice especially; but I had been 
frightened to undertake the journey from the recollec- 
tion of how ill I was in my last travelling to Florence. 
The idea of going in a private carriage with post-horses 
was irresistible. I wrote immediately to Sir Bichard 
Acton to ask his permission to suspend what I had in 
hand for him, and the moment I got his letter I started. 
I shall give you at more leisxu'e the account of the 
journey. Venice was the point to which my friend 
engaged to carry me, and there he left me ; he goes on 
through Germany to England, and I am twisting round 
to Parma, and intend returning from thence to Naples. 
I have got a most infinite deal of improvement from my 
excursion, and my health has been and is excellent. 

" I wi-ote to Mr. Agar from Urbino and Bologna, and 
to Jlr. Etty from Venice, and my conscience is quite 
clear as to my London correspondents ; but my conti^ 
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nental correspondence has increased so much from my 
change of place, that all my letter-writing time has been 
occupied ; but you must not think I have forgotten you, 
and you may rest assured that the first moment I can sit 
down unembarrassed I will write you a long, nay two 
or three long letters, for matter will crowd upon me 
faster than I can set it down. 

"The motive of my writing this letter can alone 
excuse its barrenness. I am half asleep after a fatiguing 
day's journey, and must be up in the morning at four to 
start for Parma. I have just had my supper, consisting 
of a cutlet fried in oil, truffles stewed in oil, and French 
beans dressed in oil ; musicians came and played to me 
while at supper, and I gave them, to their great sur- 
prise, twenty-five centesmm, about a penny farthing ; 
and for this extraordinary payment I was treated with a 
double dose of music and many graziaa. 

" I requested Mr. Agar to send to you, whether I did 
Mr. Etty or not I can hardly say, but they may be both 
out of town. Will you tell David that if he should 
receive any commissions from Dr. Quin, who is now at 
Leipsig, I shall consider it kind in him to pay the 
exactest attention to them. Quin is the kindest friend 
I ever had in my life. I owe everything to him. 

** Travelling again on my own resources has brought 
into play Dr. Stewart's note. Will you, by David, say 
to Dr. Stewart how much I feel obliged to him. I was 
so ill at my first entrance into Italy, that I may have 
forgotten to mention his name. 

«T. UwiNS.'' 
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"Dear Zechariah, " Florence, Sept 8, 1826. 

" I have got your letter, enclosing one from Boffe. I 
had ordered London letters to be sent to Fl<»rence, and 
I found it in the post when I came. My excursion will 
have this effect on my plans; I have left nothing in 
Italy now unseen, and I can go from Naples to Mar- 
seilles, and so through France home, with less fatigue 
and more conyenience than were I to travel by land; so 
that though I am now on my way back to Naples, I do 
not feel that I am going farther from home. 

" Boffe gives me such very indifferent accounts of the 
general state of the arts in England, that it will make 
me hesitate at quitting Naples while I can get anything 
profitable to do there ; however, as I have been princi- 
pally engaged for one family, my business may come to 
a sudden end, and the moment I feel that to be the 
case, I shall set off. But this very imcertainty makes 
me feel doubtftd of the propriety of making any pro- 
posal that shall bind me to return to England at a 
particular time; and though I should be very happy to 
do the picture you mention, I cannot engage for it till I 
find my foot again on English ground. 

" I think you quite right in not going to the country. 
Great changes of situation and place, in early life, are 
sometimes productive of the best results; but^ after a 
certain age, I never knew a great and important alter- 
ation of habits and connections lead to any good. I 
saw your friend, the vice-consul, at Venice ; he seems to 
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have recovered his health ; but I am not sure from his 
manner whether he be very well pleased with his 
situation, — I suppose it is hardly a living for him. 

" I think the N. T. you mention, might be circulated 
in the dominions of the Duke of Tuscany and the King 
of Sardinia; but I am vei*y doubtful if it would be 
allowed to pass to any extent into the Pope's dominions, 
— ^they keep a very strict watch over all books coming 
from England. I could circulate some in Naples, if they 
were sent out to me by sea ; but they must be smuggled 
in bales of merchandise, and I must get at them in this 
way. Popery usurps as great a tyranny over the minds 
of the people in these states as it ever did in the darkest 
ages, and there is no book which the priests hold in so 
much dread as the Bible, because they have wit enough 
to know that were it once spread through the land, the 
whole of their imposture, with all the fabric of mummery 
and lies they have raised upon it, must fall to the ground. 
If the thing be attempted, and it's pity it should not, 
I would recommend that London do not appear on the 
title-page. It gives the priests this hold, which is too 
plausible for it not to be brought into immediate action: 
* The English are all heathens and heretics, and every- 
thing they circulate is with the intention of destroying 
Christianity. How, then, can you read any book with 
safety that they put into your hands ? The Scriptures 
they circulate are not those holy writings which form 
the foundation of our faith, but are a fabrication pre- 
pared purposely to destroy it.' I have heard these 
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things from the people in so many words^ and the priests' 
opinion is law. 

'^ I had a curious conversation with the head of the 
Jesuits' College, just before I quitted Naples. I went to 
see the collie, and I do not know why^but he under- 
took to convert me. I made a thousand apologies to 
him for my bad Italian. I was something in the situa- 
tion of Colman's polite knight^ who^ while killing the 
enemy, always r^retted that * to any inconvenience he 
should put them,' and * much it grieved him he would 
say that he must cut their throats, and then he cut 
them,' so while I was giving my Jesuit some home- 
thrusts, (and I did not spare him,) I b^ged him to 
attribute anything that might seem offensive to my im- 
perfect knowledge of the language. He put in practice 
all his Jesuitical subtlety to entrap me into conclusions 
that would be fatal to my opinions. He said my opinions 
were the common Calvinistic errors, which had been 
refuted so often and so sucoessfuUy that it seemed 
useless to go again over the same ground. I told him I 
was unacqriainted with the works of Calvin, that my 
opinions were drawn from the Scriptures, to which I 
referred him, — Scriptures that were the guide of the 
Christian Church long before Popery was inveTUedy and 
would be the guide of Christians to the end of time. 
After a long conversation, in which he sometimes almost 
lost his temper, he told me, in very gentle and civil 
terms, that if I continued to think as I did, I should be 
assuredly damned. I bowed very politely, thanked him 
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for his kind warning, and left him, certainly with no 
desire, on his party to renew the discussion. 

** I have to thank fioffe for a most sensible and judi- 
cious letter. If I can make out time, I will write to him 
myself. Still I must put oflF giving you the history of my 
most delightful journey. Your letter required an answer. 
When I get home, (Naples stands to me in that light at 
present,) I shall ask your patience to travel over the 
ground with me. At present, I can only say how much 
reason I have had for gratitude and thankfulness. My 
poor friend Quin, who went into Grermany to study 
medicine, when I went to Venice to study painting, has 
been laid up at Leipsig, and hardly expected to live. I 
have been in health, and spirits, and enjoyment. Only 
one disappointment has attended me ; I hoped to have 
copied a Titian head in the Pitti Palace here, but the 
place is occupied by another artist, who will not give me 

an inch of accommodation. 

**T. U.'^ 

« Dear David, ** Castellamare, Sept. 30, 1826. 

^^ I told Zechariah in my last letter from Florence, 
that I should not write again till I got home. I might 
well say so. Sir Bichard Acton's house is quite a home 
to me. Besides providing for me every comfort and 
luxury of life, uniting me in every party of pleasure, 
and introducing me, in a manner the most honourable 
to me, to all his most elevated connections, he has con- 
trived for me a new occupation, which is productive of 
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much pleasure and profit. I am to draw slight sketchy ^ 

portraits of all his friends, to be put into an album, 
and as many of those friends are enjoying with him the 
delights of the vUleggiatura at Castellamare, my 
business commenced the first day of my anival. I have 
done the Marquis of Salvo, the Baroness Dachenhausen, 
and the poet Ponta; and I am going to do the Count 
and CSountess Fiquelmont, the Count Fleming, and the 
Prince Ruterra. Sir B. Acton's friends are found in 
courts and palaces, and there will scarcely be any head 
introduced in the book under the rank of nobility. If 
this scheme goes on, as most of his schemes do, 
increasing in magnitude and consequence, it may 
probably lead me to Vienna, to Paris, and ultimately 
to London* Happily for me, I can do what many 
painters cannot,— I can go on with these things while 
a crowd of people are looking over my shoulder, and 
while the room is filled with visitors. The Countess 
Fiquelmont, for instance, who is the reigning beauty of 
Naples, and being wife to the Austrian ambassador, is 
adored by everybody, absolutely holds a levee in my 
painting-room. But the most extraordinaiy thing of 
all is, that I have become so strong in this delightful 
climate, that my eyes serve me the whole day with 
comparatively little fatigue, and I can do here these 
paper drawings, which, in England, almost blinded me. 
I do not know how to be thankful enough for this 
greatest of all blessings. 

•*I have long promised you an account of my 
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excursioii to the north of Italy. It was anything but 
a sentimental journey. Pictures, and fine art in its 
various shapes, were the only objects of my search; and 
but that I know you are kind enough to be interested in 
whatever concerns me, I should not venture on the 
detaiL I set oflF from Naples, early in July, with a 
Air. Baine^ a gentleman who wiU shortly pay you a 
visit. He is rather a singular being, but he has been 
a kind friend to me. (Should you ask him to dinner, 
you must not give him veal or beef. Mutton, 
poultry, and ham, are the only things in the shape 
of animal food, that he chooses to admit into the cavity 
of his stomach.) We spent a week in Som^ — to 
me a week of delight; my friends there received me 
with a kindness that almost overpowered me, and I 
foimd tears, which, latterly, is no uncommon thing with 
me, coursing each other down my cheeks, in great 
abundance. My friend Eastlake, and I consider it the 
greatest honour to have made such a man my friend, 
has finished his picture for the Duke of Devonshire; 
it will be in the Exhibition at Somerset House : you 
must go and see it» and you must admire it Severn 
too, whom I love as a brother, has been doing some 
beautiful pictures; and Grott and Gibson, the English 
sculptors, are getting for themselves and for their 
country a high reputation ; but the work that interested 
me most in this second visit to Borne is a picture by a 
Frenchman, Schnitz or Schnits ; it is a man condemned 
to death giving the last kiss to his child through the 
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prisfjn bars. This painter has genius enough to make a 
complete revolution in the French school, and to over- 
torn the long established tyranny of David and his 
besotted followers. Besides seeing the works of my 
friends and associates, I visited again all tiie treasures of 
ancient art with which this wonderfiil city abounds ; I 
trod again the floor of the Vatican, and entered once 
more tiie magnificent temple of St. Peter^s, not to adore, 
but to admire. We left Bome by the Perugia road, 
passed Temi, without stopping to see the waterfiJl, 
and crossed the Apennines at Foligno Casoiove and 
Tolentino. The Apennines are always beautiful, cross 
them where you will ; but I think this road the most 
varied and the most luxuriant. 

^ Our next point was Loretto. You are not ignorant 
of the character this little town has held in Gatholic 
Europe. The house in which the Virgin Mary lived 
at Nazareth was brought to the shores of tiie Adriatic 
by angelsy and after sundry movings (always angelic) 
has at length fixed on the hill of Loretto. The pil- 
grimages of sovereigns and princesses, of noble ladies 
and noble knights, to this celebrated shrine, are too 
well known to require description; and the treasures 
deposited by the votaries in the sacristy of the church, 
as offerings to the Madonna, are equally notorious. 
The French revelled here in gold and jewels. The 
young priest who showed us the sacristy told us 
of their sacrilegious robberies with tearful eyes, and 
turned our attention, with a triumphant smile, to the 
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new presents that had been recently made, and the 
recent visits of some Catholic princesses and noble 
ladies, who were endeavouring to revive the fallen 
splendour of this holy house. We saw the devotees 
going round and round the house on their knees, 
the constant repetition of which penance has worn 
deep ftirrows in the solid marble. There is a book, 
printed and published at Loretto, giving an account of 
the various aerial wanderings of this uncouth and 
miserable fabric. There are attestations of witnesses 
who saw the angels carry it through the air, and the 
deposition of a party of priests, who were despatched to 
Nazareth, to compare the size and character of the walls 
with the foundation. Wheit gives a peculiar value and 
interest to it is, that the santisaima acudeUa^ or 
most holy porridge pot, the very one in which the 
Virgin Mary made pap, was found hanging to the walls;- 
and in a little niche was a crucifix, which the learned 
editor wisely observes is probably the first that was ever 
used in Chiistian devotion. This sort of book is pub- 
lished and read by Catholics, (by Sir. Canning's very 
good friends,) real, enlightened, emancipated Catholics. 
Glorious emancipation ! noble liberty ! They are free 
to believe everything but truth, and to do everything 
but righteousness I We left them wearing the hard 
stones with their knees, and kissing, with the pro- 
foimdest devotion, the holy porridge pot. We soon 
reached Ancona. 

Ancona contains some antiquities that are interesting, 
VOL. I. A A 
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and, according to some travellers, many pretty women; 
but I suppose we left the {dace before they had left their 
toilette, for we saw none. We had now left behind us 
everything that was beautiful in scenery and landscape. 
The shores of the Adriatic are flat, stale, and unpro- 
fitable ; and but for the beauty of the oxen, which are 
of a fine cream colour, and bring to mind the basM- 
reUevoa of the andents, there would be nothing to 
induce one to look to right hand or to left. We passed 
through Sinigaglia at the time of the fcdr. It was 
curious to see the principal streets of the town covered 
entirely by an awning of canvas stretched across from 
roof to roof. The effect of the shops with all their 
treasures spread out, and the people, in their gayest 
dresses, walking in a delightful shade, was a thing new 
to an English eye. At Pesaro my travelling com- 
panion was knocked up, and as Pesaro contains nothing 
curious, I was resolved, if possible, to go to Urbina 
There is an arbitrary post law in the Pope's dominions, 
which compels you, if you arrive in a town with post- 
horses, to leave it with post-horses, or not leave it at 
all for three days. Mr. Baine, after much hesitation^ 
consented to go with me to Urbino, and we were obliged 
to be subject to the charge of post-horses, though it 
is not a post-road, nor did the horses do post service. 
How shall I tell you of all the delights of this visit 
to the birthplace of the greatest painter the world 
has produced ! 
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*' Urbino is situated on a high and romantic hill — 
its very position indicates the cradle of genius — and 
it is so far from all high roads, and so out of the 
way of ordinary traflSc, that you can almost imagine 
it to be just what it was in Eafaelle's time. I looked 
with veneration on its walls, entered its gates in silence, 
and trod on its very weeds with respect and tendei*- 
ness. The only thing that annoyed me was the very 
mean and unpoetical character of the people. Had 
I found such beings in Urbino as are to be found in 
some of the Boman states, dressed in the magnificent 
costume of Mola or Sonnino, the illusion would have 
been complete. I should have been carried back at 
once three hundred years. But though the people may 
be altered, the country is not. The hills over which 
Bafaelle looked, the rivers by which he wandered, and 
the paths which he daily trod, these still exist, and 
these the mind clings to vnih. the most delightful asso- 
ciations. There is a well just without the town, which 
I could swear is the very one he introduced in his 
picture of Eebecca, and the thistles and weeds seem to 
be the lineal descendants of those he put into the 
landscape of his eai'ly holy families. I stayed at Urbino 
three days, and while my travelling companion re- 
covered his health and spirits, I made some memoran- 
dums of the town and its vicinity. Eeturning to Pesaro, 
we stopped the coach to examine the two villas of our 
late queen's whiskered favomite. John BulFs gulli- 
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bility in this business is a constant subject of laughter 
with the Italians. That the English should not only 
pay for elevating this blackguard to the rank of agentle- 
man, and vesting him with property and lands, but that 
they should quarrel with all who would not let them 
do it quietly, is considered by our Italian friends as 
wondrous frumy. This queen-created nobleman was 
displaying his whiskers at the carnival in Rome, drawn 
by horses in tigers' or leopards' skins. Besides Ber^ 
gami's villa, the postilion pointed out a house near 
Pesaro, in which are living two English ladies who have 
lately become Catholics, but I could not learn their 
names. 

** In my next I will b^ you to go on with me to 
Bologna and Venice, for the present I must stop. 

** Tell Zechariah (in addition to the answer that I 
gave him on the subject of the Italian Bible) that two 
attempts have been made to send Bibles out here, one 
by Mr. Way, and the other by the means of an English 
merchant : in both cases they were ordered to be burnt 
by the executioner; one parcel, however, was saved by 
the interference of the British consul and sent to Malta; 
not without some twitches of conscience in the arch- 
bishop and minister of police, who thought it much 
more righteous to have them destroyed. 

" The quarrels of the members of the Bible Society 
are copied into all the journals, and are looked upon as 
a great omen of good to the true Church. There was 
always something about that institution that frightened 
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them terribly, and they are already singing shouts of 
triumph at the prospect of its fall. 
**Pray let me hear from you. 



" Dear Zechariah, " Palazzo Acton, Castellamare. 

** Confined to the house by overwhelming floods of 
rain, I cannot better occupy my time than in endea- 
vouring to call back the pleasxu-es of my late excursion. 
But should the depression of the weather communicate 
itself to my letter, you will not thank me for choosing 
such a day to write. 

** David accompanied me as far as Urbino, and, if I 
recollect rightly, I got back with him to the villas pur- 
chased with English money for the renowned Bergami. 
I told him too how much amused the Italians are at 
the persevering determination of the good people of 
England to find the courier honest and his mistress 
chaste. I will now beg of you to go with me to 
Bologna and Venice. Bologna is one of the pleasantest 
towns for the residence of a person of moderate fortune 
that can be foimd in Italy. Everything here is in 
abimdance. The society, though not splendid, is re- 
spectable and intelligent, and people who have no 
carriages to ride in find protection in the streets. In 
most Italian towTis there is as little protection for foot 
passengers as in Paris. In Naples you ai*e often obliged 
to take a coach to save your lite, but in Bologna there 
are beautiful colonnades on each side of every street in 
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the town, which protect you from the sun in warm 
weather, from the rain in wet weather, and from the 
annoyance of carts, carriages, and horses at all times. 
Thus protected, you see here what you see nowhere 
else, the most respectable and elegantly dressed people 
walking the streets, and this circumstance gives an in- 
describable charm to the appearance of the city. 

** There is a curious church here in which they have 
been at the pains of contriving representations of several 
of the circumstances attending the condemnation and 
death of Christ, and have given the scenes from actual 
measurement. Pilate's hall, for instance, and the tomb 
are represented of the exact size and the exact shape of 
the real scenes. But all this would be nothing without 
identity and reality ; they have, therefore, got one real 
pillar from Pilate's hall, and that the identical one to 
which Christ was tied, with the height to which His head 
reached marked upon it In almost every town of Italy 
there are some of these holy relics. Sometimes it is 
a bit of the real cross, at others it is one of the nails 
which pierced the hands or the feet of our Saviour. 
The reason for all this is obvious enough. In propor- 
tion to the possession of these things is the celebrity of 
the chm*ch, and in proportion to the celebrity of the 
church and the number of votaries is the profit of the 
priesthood. Bologna is rather rich in these things. 
Tliere is a correct portrait of the Virgin Mary, painted 
by the hand of St. Luke, in a church a little vray out of 
the town, which has obtained no small celebrity for the 
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brotherhood. That the French might not rob the 
people of this miracle-working picture, it was taken 
by angels and kept up in the clouds all the time those 
barbarians remained in possession of Italy ; but they 
had no sooner left the country, than one fine summei* 
morning the protecting angels brought back the picture, 
and placed it as neatly in its frame as if nothing had 
happened to it. It is said that one of the monks 
caught them in the fact> but he is very shy of telling 
it. In the cathedral at Bologna I heard one of the best 
sermons I have ever heard in the Catholic Church. It 
was by a Dominican Mar, a missionary from Bome, a 
preacher, they told me, of great reputation. He made 
use of one very striking simile ; it is possibly not new, 
but it was new to me. He compared a Christian in his 
passage through the world to a ship sailing through the 
sea, and he followed the resemblance in all its details 
with much ingenuity and considerable effect. It was 
the last sermon of his mission, and it was preached with 
a touching eloquence and an affectionate solicitude 
worthy of a purer faith 1 

"But whatever Bologna may be in the eyes of the 
devoted Catholic, or however pleasant it may prove as a 
place of residence to the indifferent traveller, it has, in 
a painter's eye, an interest above other cities, from its 
having been the seat of a celebrated school of art, and 
from its now containing specimens of that school such 
as are not to be found anpvhere else in Eiu*ope. The 
Carracci, Domenichino, and, above all, Guido, are here 
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seen in their glory. This has always been considered ^ 

the most learned school of art The truth is, they de- 
pended more on academic prowess than on correct 
thinking and feeling, and after all that may be said in 
their praise, it must be confessed that pedantry in 
painting is as dry a thing as pedantry in literature — one 
touch that goes to the heart is worth it all. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that I despise the Bolognese painters. 
There is much, very much, to be learned from them, and, 
were I a young man, I would devote a twelvemonth's 
xesidence to this celebrated city ; but I cannot bear the 
cant that would place this school above all others. 
Mr. Hazlitt, when he was in Some, told me, with all 
the pomp of a dictator, * Sir, I patronise Guide' The 
man who patronises Guido would find little to admire 
in Bafaelle and the Venetians, and into that man'^ 
-coimsels let me not come." 

" Dear Zech, " Naples, Oct. 19th, 1826. 

** I had got so fai- when Sir Richard Acton came to 
me, with a rainy countenance, to ask me if I did not 
think it better to go to Naples, as the wet weather that 
had begun would most probably continue for some 
days. With a man who has horses, carriages, and ser- 
vants at command, to will is to do ; in half an hour we 
were established in our travelling equipage, and in less 
than three hours, through thunder, lightning, • and 
through rain, we arrived here, and here I find your 
letter, which said letter, containing so many tilings to 
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be answered, will put a fiill stop to my travels. Venice, 
by this accident, will get a chapter to itself, and it well 
deserves it 

** The most important thing is the circulation of the 
Italian Bible. More impediments stand in the way of 
this than I was at first aware of. I told David in my 
last the ill success that had attended the first two 
attempts, and I really do not feel myself justified in 
making a third, unless I had some Catholic authority 
for it, which, in the present state of the Church, is less 
probable than ever. The Jesuit told me their feelings 
about the circulation of the Holy Scriptures. He said 
Jesus Christ had established a Church on earth and an 
order of succession in the priesthood. The inspired 
-writings were intended as the guide of that Church, but 
the instruction to be obtained from them was only to be 
communicated to the people through the voice of its 
ministers, who were ordered to preach the gospel to all 
nations. He said the practice of the earliest Christians 
accorded with this. The epistles of St. Paul were read 
to the people, but they were deposited with the priest- 
hood. This is not the place to tell you what I advanced 
in opposition to this. Another time I wiU give you 
more in detail the course of our conversation. I only 
wish now to prove to you tliat they oppose the intro- 
duction of the Bible upon something like principle, and 
that* the clandestine circulation of a book so opposed 
must be considered as a secret but direct attack upon 
their Church. Now, as an Independent, coming to a 
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country which I conceived to be in darkness, and pos- 
sessing what I conceived the means of giving light, I 
might be tempted to undertake it; but this is not my 
case. I am living under the protection of a Catholic 
government^ and practising my profession amongst a 
Catholic people; and, more than all, I am receiving 
patronage, support^ and all the most touching offices of 
friendship from a Catholic fEimily. This sheet of paper, 
nay, a hundred sheets, would be insufficient to tell a 
thousandth part of the daily and hourly kindness I 
have received and am receiving from this truly hos- 
pitable house of Acton. One thing I will tell, to serve 
as a specimen for all. The last winter in Naples was 
excessively cold. I suffered much from its intensity. 
The Baroness Acton and the Baroness Dachenhausen 
happened to call on me, and found me unable to keep 
myself warm with all tiie fire I could make. They 
immediately set about finding an apartment for me 
which should be enlivened by the cheering rays of the 
sun, (a thing indispensable to a Naples winter,) and 
they actually arranged a place in a house that be- 
longed to the family ; they sent in furniture, bedding, 
and everything necessary from their own palace, and 
made me as happy and comfortable as a prince ; and 
here I lived till the inclement season was passed over, 
and till I was able to look about for a place for my- 
self (a space of nearly two months), free of expense 
or charge of any kind but what my own servant cost 
me! They sent bedding too for him. This is one 
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specimen only out of a long list of similar active 
kindnesses which must ever attach me to this amiable 
family. I am quite sure there is not a thing that I 
might want, should they come to know it> that they 
would not endeavour to supply me with — and these 
are Catholics ! bigoted Catholics ! Now, put yourself 
in my place, and think whether you would, so situated 
as I am, venture on doing a thing which these people 
would consider a secret attack upon all they hold most 
sacred. I cannot do it. I never have blinked the 
question anywhere. When called upon to avow my 
feelings and opinions (as in the case of the Jesuit), I 
do it without reserve and heedless of the consequences ; 
but I cannot do anything that shall seem to be secret or 
clandestine.* I choose to be honest, and tell my real 
feelings, or I might put this matter on another footing 
— I might say, what I believe to be true, that the 
thing is impossible. The activity of the police and 
the custom-house together would prevent the books 
coming to hand. They would be burnt immediately, 
and I ordered to quit the coimtiy. 

* " I can have no other objection to doing the picture 
for the college, than the uncertainty I have already 



* I said an independent traveller migbt do what I could not. I 
am a known character. The £ngli:$h painter is known to every- 
body: various circumstances have led to my name being well 
known to the police. My name is known too at court : I have 
a letter of the Queen*s in my possession, directed to the Countess 
Fiquelmont, in which my name is mentioned with honour. 
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adverted to. I would make it the first object of my 
attention on my return. 

** I sincerely sympathise with poor Mr. Suttaby, in 
the affecting circumstances of his son's illness. I dare 
say he was put into some damp house tiiat had not 
been inhabited for years. I have known parsonages in 
England, cold and damp enough to destroy a race of 
g^t& Quin is, I hope, quite recovered. B^ David to 
thank Bobson for this repeated instance of his continued 
friendship. I receive with peculiar pleasure everything 
that comes in the shape of recognition from the mem- 
bers of that society, because it is a proof that they were 
satisfied with my conduct in it. I know that I made 
Crlover my enemy; but I am sure it was by no dis- 
honourable addons. I opposed his encroachment with 
might and main, but never with personal enmity. 
David may say I will set about the picture immediately, 
and if I do not bring it myself, I will send it by some 
friendly traveller. 

** I thank you for your information about the Bible 
Society. You do me a real service by these simple 
statements of public occurrences. I could not get at 
the truth from the French and Italian papers, though 
they have foimd it a rich subject for animadversion. 
Eobei-t Haldane I knew of old. I always thought he 
had a crack in his brain ; and Andrew Thomson has 
never yet been persuaded that it is necessary for a 
Christian to be a gentleman. I do not anticipate any 
great harm from this attack. It is well that the Bible 
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Society, as well as every other society, should have a 
watch kept over it, I only hope that no defender of 
it will lose his temper, or forget for a moment his 
Christian spirit. It must expect to have to go through 
evil report and good report, but it will triumph in the 
end. "T. U. 

"P.S. On looking over this letter, I perceive two 
things you will smile at : one is my thinking the friar's 
simile new, and the other is my calling Acton House a 
palace. To the first I can only say my memory is so 
bad, that many things stale to others are new to me, 
and to the other, it is the custom of this country to call 
every gentleman's house a palace. Palazzo Acton is 
what we should translate, Acton House." 

** Palazzo Acton, CasteUamare. 
** Mon trds-cher David, Oct. 31, 1826. 

** The rapid sucession of letters you now get from me 
will prove to you that my summer wanderings are nearly 
at an end. We are still in the country, however, not- 
withstanding the change that has been produced by the 
heavy rains. While the beautiful countess remains to 
form the centre of the circle, her satellites hover round 
her, and the whole party seem to have enjoyed so much 
pleasure this year in the midst of these delicious scenes, 
that they are willing to wring out the very dregs of the 
cup. It will be well if they escape without cold and 
rheumatism. These high mountains during the winter 
form such a barrier against the circle of the sun, that 
we get but a very few hours of his cheering rays 
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throtighoiit the day; not sufficient to dear the woods 
and Talleys from the damps of night. So that for the 
Tery reason that it is so delightful a residence in the 
sommer, it is almost uninhabitable after the commence- 
ment of the autumnal rains. Happily for me, I haTe 
suffered as yet notiiing from the change. I haTe now 
lived long enough in Italy to manage myself and much 
dq)ends on this. I have been hard at work. Nine 
portraits have been completed since my arrival, and, 
what is more, they are all, with one single exception, 
such likenesses that people cry out at seeing thenu 
Witii tiie beautiful Countess Fiquelmont^ about whom 
I had the greatest fear, I have been most particularly 
successfuL Like most other perscms of high rank and 
great beauty, die has no notion of the penance of sitting 
for a picture, and consequently no artist, before me, has 
succeeded with her. She talks to her friends, plays 
with her child, pares her nails, in fact does anything 
but what she should do, and such is the power of her 
beauty, that nobody dares tell her she does wrong, 
though everyone perceives it but herselt We are all 
her humble slaves, and though sometimes placed upon 
the very rack of torture by her wanderings and vagaries, 
I am obliged to appear most entirely satisfied with her 
conduct, and thankful for her condescension. The truth 
is, I am as much influenced by the majestic grandeur of 
her beauty as any of the young noblemen of the courts 
and one of her benignant smiles really and substantially 
repays me for all my sufferings. It is now all over. 
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and I am receiving the congratulations of all her de- 
votees for having accomplished what others have tried 
in vain. To me, the having succeeded is not a matter 
of triumph, but of thankfulness ; my whole reputation 
here depended on this single poiixait, and had I not 
been successful, I should scarcely have dared to show my 
face again in this splendid circle, where I am now re- 
ceived with smiles and congratulations. I am invited 
to dine to-morrow with the ambassador, her husband ; 
the last dinner he gives before the breaking up of the 
villeggiaturay a mark that his former favour for me is 
now converted into friendship and patronage ; ^d it is 
no trifle to have the friendship of a man who, besides 
being the most powerful person here, has the clearest 
head, the soundest judgment, and the best taste of the 
whole diplomatic corps. 

The English ambassador is no common man, but he 
is too capricious to be the firm friend of anyone, and 
his influence in society is nothing compared to that 
of the Count Fiquelmont. I am living here in ra- 
ther too gay a circle for my own mental satisfaction. 
But such real good breeding reigns in this house, that 
I am allowed to do what I please. If I withdraw 
myself (unless illness be suspected), nobody asks for 
why; and my Sundays are left entirely to myself. 
The other evening the assembled party were amusing 
themselves with playing charades; that is, represent- 
ing a scene which shall make out the first syllable 
of a word, another for the second, and a third for the 
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whole, which whole is to be found ont by the rest of 
the company. Sometimes these things are qnite un- 
premeditated ; sometimes the 3Iarqtiis SalTo, who is 
the ruler of the games, writes a little comedy in the 
course of the morning, which they learn, and represent 
at night. The intervals are filled up with music and 
dancing. Th^ w^e at these sports the other evening, 
when, recollecting there was a painter in the company, 
they suddenly called on me to arrange some tableaux. 
I did all I could to back out of it ; but finding myself 
rather pressed, I thought better to consent than to 
assume the character of a person entreated. The only 
condition I made was, that I might choose my subjects 
from the company assembled. This was assented to, 

and I fixed on the beautiful Countess F , two lovely 

girls, daughters of the Count Previlu (?), and another 
pretty little French girl and boy. The first group I 
set up was Lady Macduff surprised by the murderers. 

The Countess F ^ by means of a gold paper tipia, 

I turned into the lady, and the rest into her children ; 
and I made the Alarquis Salvo and the young Prince 
Begins, by virtue of a little painting and transformation, 
into very good hired villains. The tableau had a sur- 
prising effect, and convinced me that things addressed 
at once to the business and bosoms of people will 
succeed in any country. A few attempts of this kind 
would put an end to the mawkish assemblage of em- 
blematical and allegorical imagery with which they 
have now for nearly a century been overwhelmed. 
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** Haying succeeded in this subject of expression and 
contrast, I tried next the effect of beauty only. I took 
the tale of Cymon and Iphigenia, from Boccaccio, which 
Dryden has Englished so beautifully. I made the 
countess Ijdng asleep, with the other young ladies around 
her as her attendants, and with a goatskin I foimd 
in the stable, I contrived to dress up a yoimg man into 
a most excellent Cymon. The thing succeeded to ad- 
miration. When the curtain dropped it was called for 
again and again, and I had to raise it till my subjects 
were quite tired of their sleeping postures, and cried 
out to be released. This is the only part I have taken 
in their amusements, and I should not have done this, 
but that my reputation as a painter was concerned in it. 
There were a good many English present; Mr. HiD, 
the ambassador Mr. Erskine, Lord Augustus Hill, Sir 
George Talbot^ and Sir Henry Lushington, with their 
families, and, more important than all. Sir William Gell, 
whose compliments were more satisfactory to me than 
all the rest. 

** I was present the other day at a nun's taking the 
veil, the first I have seen in Italy. Going with a party 
of distinguished people, I was admitted into the very 
best place, and had the best possible opportunity of 
seeing the whole matter. The thing, however, was no 
way impressive. The young lady had at least thirty 
good years over her head. She was neither handsome 
nor interesting ; she was, in short, one of those indifferent 
beings about whom nobody cares. The bishop who gave 
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the address was a great fat, worldly-looking, vulgar fellow, 
who could say nothing but commonplaces, and whose 
conmionplaces were contradicted by his sensual face. 
There was not wanting, however, the necessary splen- 
dour and ceremony to give ail possible importance to 
the sacrifice. The lady was seated in a magnificent 
chair of state, dressed in the excess of worldly finery : — 
jewels, necklaces, bracelets, covered her ugly figure, and 
formed a striking contrast to the simple vestments she 
was about to assume. After listening to the mass and 
the sermon, she was led up to the altar, and a crown 
was placed on her head by the bishop, who muttered 
some Latin sentences which I could not understand: 
whether it meant she was by this c^emony at once 
assuming a heavenly crown I do not know, but I think 
very likely, for the same power which arrogates the 
right of forgiving sins may with little stretching dis- 
tribute the rewards of righteousness. The ceremony of 
stripping off her finery and cutting off her hair did not 
take place (as it does in some convents) in sight of the 
people, but when dressed, she was led out by the lady 
abbess, to take leave of her mother and Mends, before 
the door was closed on her for ever. 

" You will not thank me for filling this letter with 
gossip, instead of pursuing my course through the north 
of Italy ; but I could not resist the temptation of telling 
you of my success, and gossip once begun must be 
continued. 

" They get on a little more speedily now with the exca- 
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vations of Pompeii ; every day turns up something new. 
A number of skeletons have been discovered in a sub- 
terraneous apartment) supposed to be a prison ; several 
new houses have been opened, and decorated with 
paintings quite as elegant as any of the former most 
admired works : but what is most curious is a foxmtain, 
in a taste quite different from any of the other struc- 
tures or ornaments of the dty; it is dressed up in 
mosaic and shell-work, and resembles most of anything 
the grottoes that used to be found in English gardens. 
It is about on a level, in truth, with similar structures at 
White Conduit House and Bagnigge Wells. The no- 
velty and oddity of the thing puzzles everybody. There 
are, indeed, few modem things that have not their type 
in this ancient city. The public laimdry has been lately 
found, and the pictures on the walls represent Scotch 
washing in all its glory — the linen is put in tubs, and 
the women are jumping on it 

**Quin writes me that you have been very kind in 
attending to his requests. You do not know how 
grateful I feel to you for this attention. Dr. Quin has 
been to me such a friend as I never met with before ; 
indeed such a one as few are happy enough to meet 
with in their passage through life. I owe to him everj-- 
thing that I have done here. 

" I hope you are not annoyed by people that I from 

time to time introduce to you. There is a Dr. R 

here, who tells me he has got your book, but tliat he 
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has left it with Dr. Jenks at Rome. This is terribly 
tantalising. 

«T. U." 



^ Palazzo Campana« Vico Belle Donne, 
'* Dear David, Naplea, Nov. 28, 1826. 

'* Whoever would enjoy travelling in Italy must not be 
rich, or at any rate he must giveupthecharacter of arich 
man for the time being, and he shall have abundance to 
compensate hinn for the sacrifice. I travelled out to 
Venice with all the rights and privileges of riches, and 
what did I get by it? All day our time was spent in 
quarrelling with hostlers and postilions, at night we 
were lodged in the best inns, apart from the vulgar mul- 
titude ; we saw nothing of the people, and little of the 
country. Our only companion was a rogue of a waiter, 
or a still greater rogue of a valet de place; true we were 
treated like gentlemen, that is, we were cheated to the 
tune of about a thousand per cent, and got nothing 
after all for our money. Venice once quitted, I was 
thrown pell mell amongst the people, and then, and not 
till then, did I begin to enjoy travelling. I was cheated 
sometimes, but then I made my own bargains, and I 
had my fun for my money. How shall I tell of the 
multitude of odd characters who formed from time to 
time my travelling companions. My first starting was 
^ith a couple of young scholars from the University of 
Padua, fine ingenuous youths, beautiful in person, and 
full of everything that is interesting in that age of 
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budding manhood; they were delighted to have an 
Englishman for a companion, and asked a thousand 
questions respecting the customs, character, and institu- 
tions of that coimtry, which seems to be quite the 
Utopia of the Italians. They were fresh from the 
study of statistics at college, and were pleased to have 
their book-learning confirmed by a living witness. I 
next got jumbled up with a parcel of tradesmen and 
shopkeepers, and had no small difficulty to understand 
their gibberish ; these were succeeded by parish priests, 
advocates, professors, merchants, in short, all classes of 
people of the country whose business carries them from 
town to town, and whose economy compels them to use 
the ordinary modes of conveyance. The beings of all 
the most dull and stupid, and the least desirous of 
being informed, seem to me the coimtry parochial 
priests. I have met with most intelligent and interest- 
ing monks, with high-bred and highly learned profes- 
sors of universities, and with clerical men from large 
towns not wanting in good sense and information, but 
your regular village curS is a being who can absolutely 
do nothing but say mass and take snuff, and who seems 
as if he had never found out the cui bono of anything 
else. 

" In this way did I visit Padua, Vicenza, Verona, and 
Mantua. I stayed but little in the first three places, 
though still long enough to see something of their beau- 
ties. Padua has much of early art that is interesting. 
Vicenza is remarkable for the splendour of its modern 
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architecture, and Verona for its ancient amphitheatre, 
the most perfect (I believe) that exists. By a strange 
aberration of taste, the modem Veronese have built a 
little paltry day theatre in the midst of its ample arena. 
At Mantua I made a longer pause, not because it was 
the birthplace of Virgil, but because in this town Julio 
Bomano spent the best part of his life, and here ai-e still 
shown his principal works. They may say what they 
will of fresco painting, but I delight in it. It has 
many qualities which give it a high rank amongst the 
means of making impression on the imagination, and 
it possesses one peculiar to itself — it cannot be re- 
moved. A palace once decorated by the hand of a great 
man preserves its pictures as long as it preserves its 
walls. 

** There is something infinitely interesting in seeing 
works of art on the spot where they were produced, 
and the necessity of going in pilgrimage to this place is 
no small charm. Julio Bomano, though considered 
Eafaelle's best pupil, was not Bafaelle. The more I see 
of art, the more I am convinced how entirely every- 
thing depends on the mind of the individual. They 
may talk of this school and that school, but a man of 
real genius is of no school — he stands alone ; his own 
mind is a little world, of which he is the all-controlling 
sovereign. I was delighted to see in the tapestry of 

the Palazzo del T y the two subjects of Bafaelle's of 

which the originals are lost, and which are wanting in 
our cartoons at Hampton Coiu^ They are the ^ Con- 
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version of Paul 'and the ^Stoning of Stephen,' both 
magnificent compositions, quite on a par with the 
finest that remain. Quitting ^lantua, the classical, 
the interesting !Mantua, I started direct for Parma^ 
not without some yearnings for Cremona and IMilan ; 
but the objects I had undertaken to accomplish would 
not admit of such a diversion. All the way to Casa 
Maggiore, the people with whom I travelled told me 
of robberies and murders and recent horrors of every 
kind. Whether these things had any foimdation in 
truth, or were only creatures of their imagination, I 
know not^ but this I know, I got to my journey's end 
without seeing any reason for alarm, entered a nice 
friendly home-like inn, with a motherly landlady, and 
a fine family of children, all ready to contribute to my 
comfort, and quite delighted to wait on an InglesCy who 
was a sort of raree-show in that out-of-the-way town. 
In the morning, before the sun had well illumined the 
glassy surface of the Po, I was called to pursue my 
journey, and crossing this fine river, we soon reached 
the high road, which conducted us in a few hours 
to Parma. 

"After Venice, Parma was the great object of all 
my desires. The works of Correggio fully equalled 
my expectations. This is another genius of the first 
order. He shines out amidst the mass of mediocrity 
that surrounds him like a sun in the midst of moons 
and planets. Xo man has ever got a great and last- 
ing reputation without richly deserving it. I have been 
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disappointed by individiial lectures, but ne^er by the 
mass of a great man's works. Some things haye been 
immensely overrated; for instance, the 'Transfigmra- 
tion'inthe Vatican, and the 'St Cecilia 'at Bologna, by 
BafSielle, and the 'Petar liartyr/ by Titian^ at Venice^ 
are amongst the works that the modem travellers and 
amateurs have agreed to elevate to the skies. There 
is an infinite deal of nonsense and qnackery in all this. 
If people would trust to their own good aeaaae and 
feelings and not allow themselves to be guided by 
ciceronis and valets de place, they would find things 
to admire that are not heard of in the common tra- 
veller's philosophy. Th^e is a fresco by Corr^^gio, 
preserved in the library at Parma^ of Christ crowning 
the Madonna, which nobody ever sees, and no critic ever 
talks about — a jnece of such magic, that the artist who 
has been fortunate enough once to stand before it will 
have it for ever haunting his imagination, and inspiring 
his hand. With Corr^gio, my search after novelty 
ended. I had now only to retrace my steps back to 
Bologna and Florence, and so to Bome and Naples. 

** But I cannot pass over the plain without telling you 
something of its character. I had been so long living 
in a volcanic country, amongst hiUs and rocks, and 
yawning ravines, that the flatness of the north of Italy 
presented all the charms of novelty and contrast 
Imagine verdant meadows, luxuriant foliage, in short, 
everything that is lovely in England, united to the 
charms of an Italian climate. Through the states of 
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Parma and Modena the vines are trained in festoons, 
from the branches of fruit ti-ees, and the apple, the 
pear, the pomegranate, and the grape, are seen growing 
together, and present to the eye a voluptuous mass of 
richness, which rivals the fairy productions of an Arabian 
tale. 

''This plain is what has got Italy the name of 
Europe's garden ; here are no pestilential mai*shes, no 
malaria, no unhealthiness : — all is cultivation, and all 
wears the appearance of smiling plenty. 

" I know nothing equal to the pleasure of wandering 
(done over such a country as this. In case of sickness 
or accident, a companion is valuable, but to go alone 
is the real zest of the thing. People of all countries 
are pleased with a stranger throwing himself fairly 
and unsuspiciously on their hospitality. I find, now 
I have got accustomed to Italy, I can travel with much 
less danger to my health than in England. In England 
the cold damp beds destroy me. The English notion 
of good housewifery is a destructive one to health and 
comfort In Italy, instead of making the bed up di- 
rectly you get out of it, they tumble it, and hang bed 
and mattress, and blankets and sheets out of the window 
or across a line in the room, where they get thoroughly 
aired, and when the hour comes for rest, theii* freshness 
invites you to sleep — in truth, there is nothing to 
prevent your sleeping well in Italy, if you have a good 
conscience, except bugs, fleas, and mosquitoes: some- 
times a lizard makes his way into your chamber, or a 
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scorpion is found crawling up your bed-clothes, but 
neither one nor the other has any real intention to 
annoy you, and they are very ready to go out of the way 
the moment they find themselves not welcomed. The 
iron bedsteads of Italy the English would do well to 
imitate. Nothing can be so eflFective a preservative 
against vermin. If so many * perils do environ the 
man who meddles with cold iron,' what chance will a 
poor bug have in the encounter? — his case must be 
hopeless. 

"As I have lost time, spent mon^, and lost the 
opportunity of getting more money, by this new wan- 
dering, you will be disposed to ask me what I have got 
by it. I will tell you. I have got knowledge, and the con- 
sequence of knowledge — confidence. I have now seen all 
that art can do. I am satisfied that all the talk about 
modes and means is mere cant and nonsense, that our 
colours, our varnishes, oiu- materials of every kind, are 
quite as good as those used by the Titians and Correggios 
of other days ; that there exists no Venetian secret ; that 
the idea of such a thing has originated with quacks and 
impostors. These great men were above all secrets. 
Art as they practised it was the result of a fine mind, 
working on the great school of nature by which they 
were siurounded. Each one thought and acted for 
himself, and the means were of little importance so the 
end was produced. Correggio in some of his best pictures 
has altered, painted in and out, botched and bungled, 
as much as any hero of these degenerate days ; and yet 
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the whole when done looks as if it had been accomplished 
by qiiatre coups de pinceaUy as the Frenchmen say. 
And after all, (for this must be brought home to one's 
own experience and one's own practice,) I am convinced 
that little as I am able to do, that little will have some 
value while it displays mind, sentiment, and feeling. 
Every day convinces me of this — my pictures gain 
ground here, though they have none of the qualities 
that modem critics think necessary, and though they 
stand entirely opposed to the modem practice. The 
people like them, and they don't know why. 

** There are two French ladies here, one of them a 
countess, and quite a leader in the fashionable world, 
who goes about telling everybody that I am a wretched 
painter, and yet the people come to me in preference to 
the artists whom this good lady patronises. It is singular, 
that in the number of portraits that I have painted, I 
can only count two Englishmen. Bussians, Germans, 
Neapolitans, Sicilians, Genoese, Poles, and Frenchmen, 
have all come under my hands, and I am now at work 
with the Frankfiut Jews, (Rothschild, brother to the 
English one of that name,) and all have come to me 
from their own inclinations, and have not been forced 
or urged into it. WTiile I was away, the other artists 
beat about my bushes, and tried to get into my shoes ; 
but it would not do — things were held suspended for 
my return, and now my hands are full. Of one thing 
now I can assure you, my wanderings ai*e at an end. 
I will continue here, if I have my health, as long as my 
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hands are employed^ and when business falls off I will 
return to England. 

** Adieu. Pray let me hear from you. 



** Naples," no date. 
^My dear Zechariah^ Port marie Dec 7, 1826. 

^'Who shall describe Venice so as to give to any one 
who has not visited it an idea of its romantic beauty! 
It cannot be compared to anything, for nothing existing 
in the smallest degree resembles it. Where in the 
world, except at this point of the Adriatic, can be found 
a dty built in the sea? Palaces, temples, and edifices 
of every varied character rising out of the water, and 
reflecting all their beauties back into the element fix>m 
which they spring. A dty in which horses are useless, 
and carriages a vain thing; where there is hardly earth 
enough to plant a tree, and where the only vegetation 
is an occasional vine or flower trained from a vase in 
a balcony*, kept more for ornament than use. Exist- 
ence in such a place assumes so new a character, 
everything is so unlike our ordinary habits, that it is 



* The French made an alteration here, as thej did everywhere 
else ; and these alterations were always improvements. They stole 
some ground from the sea, on which thej made a public garden ; 
and thej covered over a canal to make one broad street to lead to 
it. But the Venetians are so little habituated to the sight of trees, 
that they seldom visit it. The English and other foreigners are 
more frequently found there than the natives. 
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difficult to persuade oneself it is not a fairy creation^ to 
which we have been transplanted by the wand of some 
mighty enchanter; and this illusion derives strength 
from the objects that first attract the attention. 

^' The church of Saint Mark has much of Moorish and 
Eastern grandeur. Its intricate assemblage of sculpture, 
painting, and gilded ornament, comes with a dazzling 
splendour on the eye, and produces an effect on the 
imagination that is kept up by the figures seen moving 
aroimd it : not monks, nor priests, nor people in monastic 
habits only, as they are foimd in other parts of Italy, but 
Tm'ks and Greeks, and other inhabitants of the East, in 
the various and picturesque costumes of their different 
tribes and nations. 

**The Venetians have been considered a people de- 
voted to pleasure, and there is really something so 
voluptuous in the life one leads in such a place, that 
it is difficult to resist the fascination. To a stranger, 
especially, and to one who relishes the beauties of 
art, the few days one passes there are days of en- 
chantment Your gondola lies at your door. The 
gondolier is your guide, yom* servant, your local his- 
torian, your gossiping companion ; once seated, you are 
conveyed to the object of your wishes without exerting a 
muscle or disturbing a fold of your dress, and in this way 
you are carried to churches, palaces, and public buildings 
filled with the richest stores of the richest age of art. 
Sated with these beauties, you return to the gondola, 
and while it pursues its noiseless course, you reflect in 
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the most perfect tranquillity on what yon have seen, 
and have the best possible opportunity of turning it 
to profit To me this is most important. I am sure 
I received more improvement firom the pictures of 
Yenioe, than firom those of any other dty, merely firom 
seeing them without fstigae, noise, or embarrassment of 
any kind. The gondola is your only carriage. If you 
go out to dinner, the gondola takes you to the door, and 
you ascend the staircase firom the water^s edge. The 
only sounds that come upon the ear through the evening, 
are the splashing of oars under the window, and the 
voices of the gondoliers calling to each other as they 
pass, in notes never harsh nor inharmonious, though not 
accompanied by all the music that has been attributed 
to them by writers of romances. If you would go to 
the post-office, to the banker's^ to a bookseller^s, or, in 
short, anywhere else, you get into the gondola, and are 
landed, if not at the very door, at least at so 8h<Mrt a 
distance firom the place that the walk is nothing, and 
the man quits his boat to be your guide. The canals, 
in fiict, are the streets ; all the best houses present their 
fironts to the water, and the back opens into a narrow 
lane, through which it is sometimes troublesome to pass. 
" I was once stopped for half an hour by the passing of 
a religious procession ; whichever way I turned the water 
presented itself, and the procession occupied the only 
pass that led to a bridge. To go through the whole 
city on foot (a thing which is possible) would take so 
much time, and require so good a guide, that no stranger 
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ever attempts it ; it requires no small tact to know wliere 
the bridges lie, and how to direct your course so as not to 
lose your labour. I wandered about in this way once for 
some hours, and was at last obliged to take a boat» hope- 
less of ever getting back to the inn in any other way. 

« Venice is the place to study painting, but the mind 
of the student ought to be well trained before he is 
allowed to indulge in the voluptuous assemblage that is 
here presented to his observation. If it were possible 
for a man to live two lives, the studies to prepare him 
for the first should be at Borne, and the second at 
Venice. Notwithstanding the robberies that have been 
committed^ and the changes that this unfortunate city 
has undergone, there still remains within its palaces an 
abundance of such works as are to be found nowhere 
else in the world. Of Giorgione I knew little before 
going to Venice, and of Tintoret nothing ! Yet these 
are two of the greatest names that art has to boast. 
There is a (picture?) by the first of these in the Man- 
£dni Palace that seems to (cai*ry ?) painting as fai* as it 
can go; I think it quite perfec(tion) : and there is 
another by Tintoret at the Academy, the * Miracle of the 
Slave,' that is in itself a miracle; (it) seems almost 
beyond human power. But I (go on ?) with talking of 
pictures, and yet I can tell of little (done?). I con- 
sidered my excursion so entirely an affair of study, I 
hardly allowed myself to think of other matters, (nor) 
could I admit anything else to occuj>y that time of 
w(hich) I had too little. One interesting establishment. 
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ho(weyer), I visited; it is a convent of monks from 
Armenia, established on the water, about an hoar's row 
from the dty. He(re I) found a school of interesting 
youflis, and a society of intelligent men, iliat is, if one 
may judge from the one who was kind enough to ac^ ': 

company us through the institution* He talked English ? ^ 

with a purity rarely met with in a foreigner. Lord 
Byron had been his scholar and his tutor, and he could ;^ 

tell of many distinguished Englishmen as Ms com- 
panions and friends. Here was a printing-press es- 
tablished, in which books in all languages were printed 
with a correctness and beauty equal to that of any town 
in Europe. To see types set up in English words on a > 

little bank in the midst of the Adriatic Sea, frur away ^ 

fit>m other habitations, was to me a matter of no small | 

interest ; — it brought back all my feelings to my coimtry 
and my home. f 

^I ought not to conclude this letter without saying V 

what it goes against me to write, that the glory of ^ 

Venice is passed. The splendid palaces are crumbling ^ 

into the canals from which they have arisen. The 
shops are abandoned. The beautiful piazza, once the 
place of assembly for all the nations of the world, is now 
comparatively a desert; ships no longer crowd its port, 
and strangers come more from curiosity than for mer- 
cantile speculation; melancholy is stamped on every 
countenance; da male al peggio, from bad to worse, is 
the constant theme: 'for other places there is hope, for 
Venice none ! ' 
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** Your Mend, the vice-consul, was very kind and at- 
tentive to me; it happened that I did not need his as- 
sistance, but had I stayed longer, his acquaintance would 
have been very important to me. 

'^ My reputation has increased so much in consequence 

of the collection of portraits I have begun for Sir 

Bichard Acton, that^ if my eyes stand it, I shall have a 

great deal of employment in this genre. I b^n Both- 

schild's wife to-morrow, and the name of Boihschild is of 

course a leading name here, as it is everywhere else. 

Should I succeed, it will lead to others, and I shall not 

be able to get away before the season breaks up. I shall 

then probably go by sea to Marseilles, and get through 

France by the shortest cut. You may direct to me in 

future, 

^ II SigQor Tommasso Uwins, 
*' Pittore Inglese, 

^ I^ala2zo Campana, 
<* Vico Belle Donne, 

"Naples." 

*^Dec. 15, 1826, Palazzo Campana, 

Yico Belle Donne, No. 25, Naplef. 

" And have not I, my dear brother, above all others, 
reason for thankfulness and gratitude ? I have been car- 
ried out and brought home without illness or accident 
of any kind ; all the objects of study and interest have 
been presented to me one after the other without a 
shower of rain to impede my piursuit of them, or a single 
headache to prevent the fuU enjoyment of them. The 
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only thing that at all thwarted my views happened at 
Florence. I had seen a beautiful female portrait in the 
Palazzo Pitti, when I was too ill to turn it to account 
— one of Titian's choicest works. This picture had 
always haunted my mind, and I resolved^ if I should ever 
find myself at Florence again, to make a copy of it^ To' 
accomplish this I gave up Cremona and Milan, and 
hurried rather too hastily through Vicenza^ Verona, 
Mantua, and Parma. When I got to Florence I found 
a selfish Englishman planted before the picture $ he 
would not give me an inch of room, nor an atom of 
accommodation, and as my principle is if possible to be at 
peace with all the world, I gave up the contest^ and left 
the field to him. This seemed at the time a great evil, 
but it proved, as far as my interest was concerned, a greal) 
good. I left Florence and hurried on to Naples, and by 
this haste arrived time enough to do at Castellamare the 
things that have added so much to my reputation, and ' 
have given a new character to my residence in this 
place. 

'^ Everything now seems to point homeward, and I 
have great reason to think it will not be very long before 
I return. I have done a most extraordinary likeness of 
a naval officer, which is just shipped on board the 'Be- 
venge,' and will arrive in time to be of service to me in 
London. The original is a great friend of Wilmot 
Horton's, and has other excellent connections in England, 
which he promises most liberally to make on my account ; 
this may or may not turn to good, but I depend much 
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more on the Mendship of Lady Acton, who is just arrived' 
here from England on a visit to her son Sir Richard. 
She will return in the spring, and, if I am not very much 
disappointed indeed, will be to me a most valuable 
patroness. She is a lady of extraordinary talents, she 
draws herself beautifully, and her admiration of my 
works (which exceeds in degree my utmost hopes) is the 
most flattering thing that has happened to me. She is 
a Catholic by birth, but she has none of the intolelunt 
spirit of Catholicism about her, which you may easily 
conceive from her bringing a Protestant governess from 
England for her sister's children. These may all be 
fallacious hopes ; but since I have been on the Continent 
all my course seems to have been pointed out by such 
palpable indications, that I cannot help looking to these 
circumstances as another link in the chain of my history. 
I should not have had courage to have ventured out to 
Venice (much as I wished it) had it not been for the 
offer of Mr. Baine's carriage, and all the comforts of 
travelling post without expense and without much loss 
of time. 

*^ When I left England, one of my waking dreams was 
to do a series of views of Venice for publication. I had 
hardly descended the southern side of the Alps when I 
heard of Prout being there for the same object, and as I 
knew he would do the thing much better than myself, I 
instantly abandoned it. Two other schemes have since 
suggested themselves to my mind, both of which I hope 
to accomplish. I think them new and interesting. I 
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'mean to get tbem either drawn on tUme, or (if young t 

Boffe can manage it) etdied on copper by him nnder 

my directions, and without connection, if poasibley with 

booksellers; of course the sale will be limited, but as I 

diall be at no great expense in getting them up, it will 

be rather a thing for the support of my private fiiends 

than for the public ; and it may bring me in a little 

money when my hands and qres fiul me. 

^All these things, you will say, are dUUeaux en 
E^poffne, or as we say better, 'castles in the air.' 
Howerer, as long as we live we must be sdieming and 
planning means to scqyport life, and it is always best to 
have an object in view in idiatever we undertake. 
Shoulda ferer carry me ofl^ or diould my career be cut 
short in any other way, these things will be of some 
▼alue to those I leaye bdiind me, and should I return, 
thqr may prove an agreeaUe occupation for my old age, 
so that in either way it is the part of wisdom to keep on. 

^ The things which Sir Thomas Lawrence vdshed me 
to do, with one single exception, I have not been able 
to accomplish, not from want of desire or endeavour, but 
because impediments, to me insuperable, stand in the ^' 

way of my doing them so as to be worthy of my own 
reputation or his possession. Since the Pope has taken 
to living in the Vatican, and has made the Sistine Chapel 
the place of his ceremonies, the di£BcuIty of getting a 
scaffold to the ceiling is increased to a degree that quite 
puts it outof mypower; and as to the picture at Venice, 
it IB so covered with dirt» and so enveloped in darkness, 
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that I could hardly get to see it, much less copy it. 
But that he should not be disappointed when he sees 
me, I have written to him a full account of the why and 
wherefore ; and as I think he will be pleased with what 
I have done, I hope to escape the censure of having 
neglected him. 

^^I have said tliat everything I do tends towards 
home. Now there are one or two rich firames, of which 
I should like to know the exact size. One in which 
Mr. Joseph's portrait was, one in which I exhibited a 
drawing of Puck, and one in which I exhibited a Buck- 
inghamshire school; if you could send me these sizes I 
should be glad. I fear I have given you the same 
trouble before; but the paper is mislaid that contained 
the measurement. The size must be taken rabbet 
measure, but not to go full home ; allow a trifle both 
ways. I should like to have the information imme- 
diately, as I am preparing one or two pictures about the 
size, and I can either enlarge or lessen tliem a trifle 
when I know what it is. 

'^ I am afiraid, in truth, much that is said in this letter 
has been said before ; but my memory of what I write 
is so imperfect, that you must forgive me for sometimes 
repeating things that may be dwelling on my mind in 
one unvaried shape. 

'^ The weather in London cannot be worse than it has 
been here for nearly the last month. It has such an 
e£Pect on my spirits that I am almost afraid to vnrite, and 
were it not for the information I want, I would not cer- 
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tainly send you this barren episde. Naples is full of 
English, but I know none of them. The Prince Leopold J 

of Coburg is daily expected. A £Edse alarm about an ' 

eruption of Vesuvius has occasioned this influx. A large 
portion of the crater fell in a few weeks smce, and 
occasioned such a rising of dust and smoke, that the 
people thought the mountain at work again. This 
happened in the evenings just as the sun was going . 
down, and the fashionable folks were walking in the 
gardens of the villa to get an appetite for dinner : as the 
post set off the same evening, I have no doubt it carried 
many letters with the news. It was not till next morn- 
ing the real cause was known. The English eruption 
hunters crowded to be first on the spot, and tiie guides 
at Portid, who knew the real state of the case, laughed 
at them for their pains. 

^'I forgot to tell you that I met at Venice with a 
clever young painter of the name of West^ a greatfriend 
of Honeywood's. Bichard Cook and his family are 
staying at Venice, in the house that was inhabited by 
Lord Byron. I dined with them there, and was waited 
on by Lord Byron*s servant.'' 

** Palazzo Campana, Naples, 
" Dear David, Feb. Srd, 1S27. 

" A young man, a Mr. M. T , will deliver to you 

a note of introduction from me, about the time you will 

receive this letter. He is a student in medicine, quie^ 

and apparentiy unassuming in his manner; but, in truth. 
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possessed of no small confidence^ and fully prepared to 
sustain the character which much hard study hajs ob- 
tained for him in the Neapolitan schools. He is fond 
of argument, cunning and wary in his style of managing 
it, and not very delicate in pushing his advantages over 
a weak opponent; this is all natural at his age^ and 
bating this, you will be in other respects pleased with 
him. He is a steady^ respectable young man, thoroughly 
informed as far as he has gone, and with mind enough 
to take in a much wider field of information. What are 
his ultimate objects I know not, nor will any one know 
unless it be his interest to communicate them ; for he is 
as cold and as cautious as any of our north country 
friends, and might be fairly pitted against a man bom 
at Aberdeen and educated at Glasgow, who is always 
said to be a match for the deyil. 

*^ Besides being under considerable personal obli- 
gations to this young man, I have another and a selfish 
reason for sending him to you. He goes by courier 
to London, and he proposes returning in as rapid and 
direct a way to Naples in about a month. Now there 
are three little articles which I wish him to bring out to 
me, and which, tus they go into a small compass, I dare 
say he will not object to. 1st, false soles three pairs ; 
2nd, two cakes of permaTient white from Smith and 
Warner's, one cake of burnt umbeVy and one of lamp 
black from Newman's. Smith and Warner sell little 
bottles in a liquid state, or rather a pomatum-like state ; 
they contain, I suppose, about the quantity of two dry 



'^ 
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cakes. I should like a small lump of gamboge, bat thai 
is obtained best either at the apothecary's or the oilman's^ 
and shouMbesdected byitsdeaniessandtraiuqMireniy. / 

I want from Ackermann's a dosen angle H pencils^ a 
doz^i HB, and a dozen HH. I brou^t oat a large 
stock of pencils, bat I gave them avray so freely, both in 
France and Italy, with the laudable intention of circu- 
lating Ackermann's reputation, that they are now come 
to an ^id. 

'^ I am aware that I requested you to send frJse soles 
before ; if both come to hand they will be most accept- 
able presentSy for nothing is so necessary in Italy, where 
a carpet is a rarity, and where cold stone or brick floors 
strike a diill through the flystem that nothing except 
these soles will counteract 

^ My winter, which seemed to conmi^ice brilliantly, 
I fear will not turn out quite so profitable as the last 
The fiaahionable world are really too busy to think about 
so quiet a thing as art Lambton and two or three rich 
Englishmen are setting such a style of company and 
entertainments, that all are Tying with each other who 
shall produce the greatest iiovelties. At one house is a 
ball in hncy dresses, at another Fr^ich plays, at an- 
other tableaux and charades ; and what with inventing 
and arranging the costume in one case, studying and re- 
hearsing the characters in another, and providing amusing 
varieties at a third, the whole time of lords and ladies, 
princesses, dukes, duchesses, counts and countesses, and 
commoners is filled up. Portraits b^^ are put off 
from time to time till I get sick and spiritless, and feel 
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sometimes disposed to cut the whole concern, and run 
off to the quiet and tranquillity of Bome; indeed it 
is my poverty and not my will that keeps me here. I 
am not fit for Naples. It should be a man of much 
more brilliant talents than I possess, a man who could 
talk fluently at least four languages, and who could 
make as gi'eat a figure in the drawing-room as in the 
study. Such a man, if he thought it woi-th his while, 
might turn the thing to some accoimt ; but it would, in 
sober truth, not be worth the while of such a man, for art 
is done here at so cheap a rate by people of all nations, 
that I, with my vetv/ lotv prices, have the greatest 
difSculty to make my commodities marketable. 

** In the midst of this rioting, as if in mockery of all 
the world calls pleasure. Death takes his stand, and acts 
his part. One yoimg man (iVIr. Scott), who was but 
the other day in every gay and brilliant circle, is now in 
his gi-ave ; another, Mr. Bisse, not merely a partaker, 
but a giver of routs, lies on a bed that hai'dly promises 
a more favom-able end. One of the beautiful daughters 
of the Duchess of Manchester, Lady Emily Montagu, 
whom I saw but a few nights since, dancing in all the 
buoyancy of spirits that youth and admiration give, is 
at this moment dangerously ill, and all her friends 
watching anxiously for the change that ^vill be death 
or life to her. (Since writing this, the young Lady 
Montagu is dead !) Sickness has removed, for the last 
few weeks, the Prince Leopold, and occasioned a blank 
in the entertainments which but ill accords with the 
ambition of the givers. These things are felt where 

TOL. I. P D 
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everybody knows everybody much more than they can 
be in greater cities or wider circles. 

** Addison's dream of the people on the ice seems here 
completely realised ; one drops in, then another, and then 
a third ; but the rest go on pursuing the same senseless 
round, and filling up the mazes of the never-ending 
dance, till each in his turn finds the hole through which 
he slips, and is never seen again. In the regular course, 
and in the ordinary duties and business of life, there 
seems to be a time for death. The gaps made in families 
and friends, however ten-ible, are not entirely unex- 
pected, nor is the mind entirely unprepared for them ; 
but here, where people have no business but pleasure, 
and no occupation but amusement, the eflfect is tre- 
mendous. The cold hand which seizes and snatches 
the gay creatures from the scene which they embellish, 
seems unlocked for and out of place. They should, as 
Macbeth says, * die hereafter,' when * there might be a 
time for such a word.' Or they should, which is still 
more important, l6arn to reflect while living on the 
purposes for which they live. 

*^ How does the Catholic Question go on ? Will the 
death of the Duke of York make any change ? All the 
people who have come out here lately would prove to 
me that it is time the emancipation was carried. I am 
no politician, but when I first came to Italy, and saw 
the paralysing eflfect that the tenets of the Church have 
on the human mind, I could not but feel a horror at the 
idea of enlarging its influence or extending its power. 
But if it be true that the time is come when all the<^e 
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checks and restraint are to be thrown a^ide^ and every- 
thing be left to its free operations, I am stu'e I would 
not oppose my opinion to the geneml good. So deep 
an impression, however, has been made ou my mind by 
what I have seen, that I believe I shall be one of the 
latest convinced, and one of the slowest to admit the 
new principles of universal toleration. Eeligious free- 
dom they have, — political power they want I suppose 
the experiment ^f giving it them must be tried, and 
the proof of its wisdom left to the result. It seems a 
hazardous, but it is a liberal, and, perhaps, a Christian 
course. 

"WTiat am I to do about Sir. Godmn's request? 
There is not a single point to lay hold of in the 
direction, and Naples is such a labyrinth, that even with 
the most accurate addi*ess there ai*e frequently great 
difficulties. I have tiied at it again and again, and can 
make nothing of it. There is a difficulty, too, in the 
Neapolitan character ; when you put questions to them, 
they endeavour to find out how theii* interest may be 
affected by them, and answer accordingly. Simple 
truth is no virtue at Naples ; it never by any accident 
enters a Neapolitan's head, or is allowed place in his 
calculations. 

"I >vish your boys could be at a French school. 
Since I have been on the Continent, I have seen the 
importance of acquiring that language early. Quin was 
at a French school, and in consequence talks and ^^Tites 
French better than English, and this power is. a fortune 
to him. The bungling way in which nous autres, we 
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>vho learnt it late, talk it, is a miaerable substitute for 
the mastery and power over the language which Quints 
early education has given him. But I suppose the boys 
will go to the London University, which may, in some 
respects, be better. WTierever they go, or whatever 
they do, take care they imbibe a love of study for the 
study^s sake, nothing else will ever lead them on to 
eminent attainments. Education is now so difiiised, 
that it is no common talents, and no common acquire- 
ments, that will enable a man to maintain a rank in life. 
Take care they always go on ; let them never rest on 
their oars ; let idleness and inactivity never come over 
them with its deadly influence. They are capable of 
reflection ; — let them, if possible, be made to feel that 
their very existence in future will depend on the way in 
which they pass their present hoiu^ Let them learn 
well what they learn, and that the}' may be sure they 
know, the sooner they are placed in a situation to teach 
others the better. This is the beauty of the Lancastrian 
system ; I hope something like it will be adopted in the 
London University. 
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